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MAITRAKA SEAL 



FOREWORD 


In this book Dr. Miss Krishnakumari J. Virji presents her researches 
in the history and culture of Saurashtra from the earliest times to the end of the 
eighth century A.D. Hitherto, historians had been concerned mainly in giving 
a picture of the country as a whole and its civilization, which while it no doubt 
served a useful purpose in promoting the cultural unity of our people, left 
unassessed the contribution which each region has made to our national 
heritage. The present work, dealing as it does with regional history and of a 
period which has as yet received scant notice, focusses the attention on this 
neglected aspect of our history. 

It is a curious circumstance that the inscriptions recording the repairs 
to the Sudarsana lake near Junagad effected under Aioka, Rudradainan and 
Skandagupta, should also be the means of revealing the three well-marked 
epochs in the early history of Saurashtra prior to the emergence of the Maitrakas 
as an independent power. The lake was constructed in the time of Chandragupta 
Maurya. It was improved under Asoka, his grandson, who had his edicts 
carved on a rock in its vicinity. Four hundred years later, in a.d. 150, when 
fresh repairs were found necessary, Rudradaman availed himself of the opportu¬ 
nity to give a brief history of the lake and recount his achievements on this 
rock in a prasasti. In a.d. 457 the lake dam burst again. It was repaired by the 
local governor of Skandagupta, who also used the same rock to record the 
event. 

Bhat^rka, the progenitor of the Maitraka line and political successor 
of the Guptas in this western extremity of their dominions, probably began 
his career as their governor, and taking advantage of the weakness of the 
Gupta Empire, founded a new dynasty, though still styling himself a sendpati. 
His successors grew sufficiently powerful to shed all semblance of vassalage, 
and in time came to be recognized as Emperors. At the height of their power 
they held Malwa and Gujarat under their sway in addition to their home pro¬ 
vince of Saurashtra. The author has done justice to their memory in characteriz¬ 
ing their rule as humane, beneficent and civilized. The capital, Valabhi, boasted 
of a far-famed university, the state was well ahead of the times in matters of 
administration, and the country prospered owing to a brisk trade flowing 
through its ports. Nor was the Maitraka state lagging behind in the art of 
warfare, and though it ultimately perished fighting, it ever stands to its glory 
that it withstood for sixty years the continued attacks of Arabs, who, after 
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making themselves masters of Sind, were seeking to extend their dominion. 
The strong opposition they met with in this long period checked their ardour 
and saved the hinterland from servitude, a fact of great significance to-day 
when Saurashtra has once more come into its own as a State in the Indian 
Union, while a new Dominion has emerged on its northern frontiers as in 
the year 712. 

Much devoted labour has gone into the making of this book, which is 
based on a thorough and critical study not only of the Maitraka sources, but 
also of the records of every other dynasty with which they came in contact. 
The method applied has been to rely solely on the material in hand and make 
constructive use of imagination, which, while eschewing hasty conclusions, 
makes the dry bones of archsology live. How far this method has been success¬ 
ful it is for the scholar to judge. Nevertheless, I must say that an attempt has 
been made to provide solutions to a number of problems in the contemporary 
history of Ancient India, which could not be solved satisfactorily until the 
political achievements of the Maitrakas were properly assessed. 


George M. Morabs 


Konkan Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
9, New Marine Lines, Bombay. 
Republic Day, 1952. 



INTRODUCTION 


In my quest of a subject for this thesis I have been guided mainly by a 
desire to do justice to a dynasty of rulers whose achievements have all but 
been forgotten in the kaleidoscopic pattern of Ancient Indian History. The 
work is not a text-book for the student nor a hand-book for the general reader. 
It is intended to be a research-worker’s introduction to that period of the 
great Indian past which immediately preceded the troublous times when the 
Arab invaders poured into Sindh disturbing in their march the political system 
of western India. 

The origin of the Maitrakas who in their time were one of the most 
influential ruling families of Aryavarta can be traced back into the fifth century 
A.D. when they began their career as Sendpatis of the Guptas. They remained 
in that feudatory position till two generations later. Dronasimha, the third 
ruler of the line, availed himself of the difficulties of his overlords to declare 
himself a maharaja. Gradually thereafter they waxed stronger and in the reign 
of Dhruvasena I we find the Garulakaj acknowledging their supremacy. The 
next stage was reached under king Guhasena. The Maukhari king Rvaravarman 
had attempted to advance as far as the Raivataka mountains and clashed with 
their rising power with great disaster to his arms. The clash of rivalries, how¬ 
ever, continued till the first quarter of the seventh century, when the Maitraka 
domains were extended to include even Malava. 

About this time, however, Harsavardhana, who had long been forced to 
confine himself to his own kingdom, began extending his dominions west 
and south and attacked the Maitrakas. Some time before, the Chalukyas too 
under PulikeSi II had pushed northwards and compelled them to acknowledge 
their suzerainty. The contest was now between the rival overlords, and in the 
period of confusion that followed, both in the north and in the south, the 
Maitraka king Dharasena IV saw his chance to assume the title of Chakravarti. 
But his growing power would seem to have received a fresh check from the 
military activities of PulikSii’s son Vikramaditya I, since the grandiloquent 
titles of Dharasena are not retained by his successor. In the reign of SilSditya 
II the Maitrakas again made themselves independent and thereafter waxed 
sufficiently powerful to harass the Gurjaras, when in the ensuing conflict with 
their overlord the Chalukya emperor Vikramaditya II they were worsted and 
only managed to survive at the expense of a large part of their dominions. 

The Maitrakas had thus ruled over Surasfra and great portions of Gujarat 
for about three hundred years. Starting towards the end of the fifth century 
A.D., they had waxed strong and advanced from mere nothing to heights of 
glory and lasted amid varying fortunes well-nigh till the close of the eighth 
century. Their main contribution appears to have been in the field of adminis- 
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tration in which adopting the machinery of their predecCsSsors, the Mauryas, 
the Ksatrapas and the Guptas, they moulded it to lit a system which is very 
near like that of our own times. At their capital, again, flourished that great 
Buddhist centre of learning, the University of Valabhi, the memory of which 
has escaped the oblivion to which its patrons and their deeds of bravery are 
sunk. Jn other spheres of life too they made their contribution, albeit modest, 
aiding religion and furthering the social life of their people by their generosity 
and encouragement. 

Jn reconstructing the history of the times during which the Maitrakas 
lived, fought and perished, J have had to seek the aid of coins and contemporary 
records, both their own and those of the other powers of the period whose 
rulers came into constant contact with them. I have also sought recourse to 
the pages of the great foreign travellers Fa-Hien, Hiuen Tsiang, 1-Tsing and 
Alberuni who sojourned and passed through India, leaving behind accounts 
of what they saw and heard. Classical Jlindu, Buddhist and Jaina literature 
has been a third source of information and material. 

The thesis is the result of research carried on under the guidance of 
Prof. George M. Moraes. During this period I have also received encourage¬ 
ment from Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S.J. I should also not fail to mention here 
the names of Dr. M, G. Dikshit, Dr. L. B. Keny, Dr. Durgashankar Shastri, 
and Mr. B. S. Purohit who have laid me deeply under obligation by their 
helpful criticism and suggestions. While Mr. R. G. Gyani, Curator of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, and Mr. B. Anderson, Assistant Librarian, 
University of Bombay, have greatly eased my task by placing at my disposal 
the collections of books, coins and copper-plate grants under their respective 
charges. 


K. J. ViRJi 



INTRODUCTORY 

Thi early history of Surastra is enveloped in a mist of legend. According 
to one Puranic account the holy king Anartta who was a son of l^aryati 
and grandson of Manu, is reputed to have had his capital at Kusasthali 
or Dwarika in Surastra. The legend further reveals that Anartta which corres¬ 
ponds to Northern Gujarat was also included in his dominions. Anartta's son 
Revata succeeded him. Revata’s grand-daughter Revatl was married to a 
Yadava king Baladeva of Dwarika. 7’his Baladeva, it is said, defeated Revata’s 
^on Raivata, i.e., his own father-in-law, and ascended the throne, while the 
latter on losing his kingdom fled by sea. ‘ 

Another Puranic legend describes the Yadava family as descended from 
Yadu. The thirty-seventh descendant of this ruler was I^atavahana, in whose 
family was born Vasudeva, the father of the great Krsna and Baladeva. It was 
after the death of Vasudeva that the Yadavas left their old capital Mathura 
and settled at Dwarika. This change of capital was occasioned by the repeated 
attacks of Krsna's maternal uncle Kahsa, Kalayavana, a Deccan chief, and 
Jaransandha, the powerful ruler of Magadha or Behar.^ It is said that Kala¬ 
yavana followed the fugitive Krsna and his companions as far as Surastra 
but he was reduced to ashes by the fire from the eyes of the sleeping sage 
Muchakunda, whom he had disturbed, mistaking him for his enemy Krsna.^ 
After this event the Yadavas conquered Surastra from the demons, who had 
held it before them.^ 

Baladeva and Krsna were in close alliance with their paternal aunt’s 
sons the Pandavas^' who ruled at Hastinapura or Delhi.^ On a certain occasion 
when Krsna was c^bsent at Hastinapura to attend the Rajasuya sacrifice 
performed by the Pandava king Yudhisthira, the 6alva king of Mrttikavali 
in Saubha led an army against Dwarika, plundered the city and withdrew 
unmolested. But on his return to Dwarika Krsna proceeded against the l§alva 
chief and defeated and killed him. The Yadavas, however, did not live to enjoy 
the fruits of their victory.^ Family feuds which soon broke out brought their 
sway over Surastra to a speedy end—36 years after the Mahabhtota war.^ 
The deserted Dwarika is thereupon said to have been swallowed ” up by 
the sea.*^ 

* The Visnu Purana, IV, 1, V, 19 to Ch. II, V. S., The Bhagavata Puratw.XW, v. 22-24; 
Harivamsa^ X, cf. Bombay Gazetteer^ I, Pt, I, p. 8. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Mahabharata. IT, 13, 5, 9 ; Harivamia, XXXV, CXII. 

^ Cf. Bombay Gazetteer, 1, Pt. I, p. 9. 

5 Mahabharata, Adiparva, 218, 21; one of these Pandava brothers named Arjuna married 
Krsna’s sister Subhadra. 

6 Cf. Bombay Gazetteer, 1, Pt. I, pp. 9-10. 

7 Mahabharata, Vanaparva, XIV, XXII. 

8 Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, p. 11. 

9 Ibid., p. 13. 
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We are then faced with a long blank in the historical tradition of Gujarat 
and Kathiawad. In fact, it is only with the advent of the Mauryas in this 
country that the real political history of Gujar§t begins. In the year 319 b.c. 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan rule, having consolidated his 
position in Magadha, was busy spreading his empire to the east and the west.^ 
He defeated Seleukos Nikator, the Syrian king, in about 304 b.c., and after 
that turned north-west and annexed KathiawatJ.^ It is known from the Pali 
sources that during the Mauryan regime there was a local dynasty in KathiawatJ 
which was feudatory to them.^^ Pifigala, “ the tawny-eyed prince" of this 
dynasty, we are told, actually ascended the throne in the sixteenth' regnal 
year of Chandragupla's son Bindusara.^ It is not improbable that this family 
was in possession of Kathiawad when Chandragupta arrived there in the 
course of his victorious expedition, and was allowed to continue its rule on 
agreeing to accept a feudatory status. Chandragupta, of course, appointed 
his own viceroys to look after the imperial interests in the west, and we have 
it in the Junagadha Rock inscription of Rudradaman (a.d. 150), that one of 
these viceroys (rastriya) was a Vaisya called Pusyagupta who has immortalized 
his name by building the famous lake Sudarsana.^ In his Arihaidstra Kautilya 
refers to certain sections of the population of Surastra as belonging to a 
self-governing corporation of warriors (Ksatriya srenis).^ This would show 
that under the Mauryas Surastra probably enjoyed a large measure of 
autonomy. 

After Chandragupta’s death in about 299 b.c. his son Bindusara suc¬ 
ceeded to the Mauryan empire. Of his rule, indeed, which extended over a 
period of a quarter of a century, we know very little.He, however, seems to* 
have kept his father’s empire intact, and even added to his dominions so 
that when Asoka ascended the throne in the year c. 269 b.c. the Mauryan 
empire had already assumed large proportions.® Doubtless, Surastra continued 
to form a part of the empire, and we have it on record that Yavanaraja Tu^as- 
pha, possibly a Greek by birth,’ who further beautified the Sudarsana lake, 

1 Mookerji, Aidka, p. 72. 

2 Kielhorn, “Junagadha Rock Inscription of Rudradaman,” E. /., VIII, pp. .36-49; 
Acharya, Historical Inscriptions Jtom Guiardty I, No. 6. 

3 Mookerji, op. et he. cit. Bhargava, Chandragupta Maurya, p. 49; Cambridge History 
of India, I, pp. 429-30. 

4 Pettavathu, pp. 57-61 (iv, 3); Patamatthadipani on Pettavathu, pp. 244-57; cf. Chatterjee, 
“ A Historical Character in the Reign of A^oka Maurya,” Acharya Pufpdniali Vol., p. 331 flf 

5 Kielhorn, op. et loc. cit. 

6 Arthasdstra, p. 378. 

7 Pargiter, Dynasties oj the Kali Age, p. 28. The Puranas attribute 25 years* reign to him 
while the Pali sources give him 27-28 years. 

8 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 472. 

’ Raychaudhari, Political History of Ancient India, pp. 236-37. 
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was the Mauryan viceroy under AiokaJ The latter continued the warlike 
traditions of his house and brought Kalihga, the part which was still outside 
Maurya dominions, under his rule. But he was not satisfied with political 
unity alone. He wanted that his empire should be one in religion as well, so 
that he could bind the hearts of his subjects to himself by more substantial 
ties. Asdka's Kalifiga edict reveals that he was stricken with remorse at so 
much blood that had been shed during his Kalinga campaign.^ Besides, with 
no more territories of importance left to be subjugated, he could now well 
afford to be a pacifist. The religion of the Buddha suited his present mood. 
He accepted it, and wished that his subjects should share its blessings with 
him. With this end, he created a class of officers, the Dharma-Mahamatras. 
For he says : '‘Everywhere in my dominions the Yuktas, the Rajuka, and 
the Pradeiika shall set out on a complete tour (throughout their charges) 
every five years for this very purpose, (viz.) for the following instruction in 
morality as well as for other business."’^ “The Lajukas also who are occupied 
with many hundred thousands of men,—these too were ordered by me : ' In 
such and such a manner exhort ye the people who arc devoted to morality.’ 

“ For, as one feels confident after having entrusted (his) child to an intelligent 
nurse, (thinking): 'the intelligent nurse will be able to keep my child well,’ 
so the Lajukas were appointed by me for the welfare and happiness of the 
country-people.”-^ Thus religion was to be one more link in the chain of 
allegiance to the throne. 

Edicts announcing the precepts of the new creed were set up in all 
important places. Fourteen of them were carved at Junagadha, the capital 
of the Mauryan viceroy in Kathiawad- It was at this time when As5ka was 
making frantic efforts to propagate Buddhism, that Pingala, his feudatory in 
the west, undertook a journey to Pataliputra, to wean the emperor, it would 
seem, from what he considered his mistaken zeal for the new faith. Pingala 
had for sometime himself been a convert to Natthika-ditthi,^ a sort of atheism, 
which he had learnt from his general Nandaka. Probably he wished to demons¬ 
trate to the emperor the mischief that would ensue in following the policy of 
promoting one creed at the expense of another, and that the wiser course for 
the state was to be laic. But the emperor could not be deterred from his course. 
On the contrary, Pingala himself was so overwhelmed by the infectious zeal 
of Asoka that he was won over to Buddhism. 

These pacific tendencies of Asoka and his adoption of the Buddhist faith, 
it is believed, resulted in the rapid collapse and disintegration of the Mauryan 

1 Kielhorn, op. et he. cit., line 8. 

2 Hultzsch, C. /, /., 1, p. 22 {R. E., XllI). 

3 Ibid., p. 29 (R. E., 3 c.). 

4 Ibid., R. £., 7 (p. 134). 

5 Ibid., R. E., 4,1 (p. 124). 

^ Pettavathu, pp. 57-61 
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empire' immediately on his death, in or about 233-232 b.c.^ The centre was 
ruled over by his successors Dasaratha and Samprati, and according to the 
Puranic account^ king Brihadratha was the last ruler in the line.^ The latter 
ruled over a much diminished empire and was finally assassinated by his 
commander-in-chief, the ^unga chief Pusyamitra, who seized the throne of 
Pataliputra. Thus the centre of the vast empire of Asoka passed to the ^ungas.^ 
In the south and the south-east the Andhras and the Kalifigas carved out 
independent kingdoms. While the north-west of which Kathiawad was probably 
an appanage declared its independence under one of the descendants of Asoka 
himself. These western territories comprised the kingdom of Gandhara, and 
according to the Tibetan historian Taranatha, they were under Asdka's son 
Virasena.^ Saubhagasena, who was ruling over this kingdom in 206 
when Antiochus, the Greek king of Bactria invaded the country, may have 
been a son of this Virasena.® Antiochus probably wished to emulate the 
example of Alexander the Great. But in Saubhagasena, whom the Greeks call 
‘ Sophagasenus,’ he met a powerful rival; or else he would not have given 
up the original intention with which he had started, and retraced his steps 
contenting himself with the gift of elephants from the Indian potentate. Says 
Polybius, “ He (Antiochus the Great) crossed the Caucasus (Hindukush) and 
descended into India; renewed his friendship with ‘ Sophagasenus,’ the king 
of the Indians; received more elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and 
having once more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with his 
army, leaving Androstbencs of Cyzicus, the duty of taking home the treasure 
which this king had agreed to hand over to him.”^ Shortly, after this invasion 
one Euthydemus of the Magnesias'^ made a successful bid for the crown of 

1 Banerji, Prehistoric Ancient and Hindu India^ p. 92: “ Anoka’s adoption of the Buddhist 
faith and his intolerance of the orthodox Indo-Aryan religious practices must have produced 
great disaffection throughout the entire empire, just as the bigotry of Aurangzeb caused th© 
Rajput war and subsequently paralysed the Mughals.” 

2 Allan, C. S. H. /., p, 53; Cambridge History of India^ 1, p. 422; Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit., p. 293. 

3 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 30; this account of the Puranas is also support¬ 
ed by Banas Har^acharita, a work written in the seventh century A.D. 

4 Cambridge History of India, I, p, 422. 

5 As stated by Mr. Raychaudhuri (cf. op. cit., p. 399): “ The disintegration (of the 
Mauryan empire) which set in 206 b.c. was accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas 
referred to in the Garga Samhita and the Mahdbhd^ya of Patafijali." Pargiter, Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, p. 30. 

6 Allan, op. cit., p. 63. 

7 The ^uhga kings were ruling only at Magadha and had nothing to do with SurasUa, 
a country which was probably included in Saubhagasena’s territories; Raychaudhari, op. cit,,. 
p. 301. 

8 Prof. F. W. Thomas has suggested that Saubhagasena may have been a grandson of 
ASoka, vide Allan, op. cit., p. 63. 

9 Polybius, XI, 34; Ch. XVll, p. 442. 

10 Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India^ p. 74. 
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BactriaJ He had been casting wistful glances on “ the land of the Five Rivers 
and sent his son Demetrius^ to conquer the north-west part of India in c. 
185 B.c. Demetrius was accompanied by his son Demetrius 11, his able general 
Menander, and Apollodotus who was probably a brother of Demetrius.^ He 
was, indeed, very fortunate in commanding the services of these able lieute¬ 
nants.^ The resistance of Saubhagasena or his successor proved futile,^ 
and Demetrius himself subjugated the Indus Valley,^ while Apollodotus and 
Menander reduced Rajputana and Sagala (Sialkot between Chenab and Ravi). 
Following up their victory the Greeks under Apollodotus advanced as far as 
Kathiawad and Gujarat."^ Apollodotus made Ujjain his headquarters from 
which he administered his province, which seems to have included Kathiawad 
and Gujarat.^ In the meanwhile, Menander had penetrated into the Magadha 
country and was appointed viceroy at Fataliputra of the eastern part of the 
Greek Empire.But shortly after these successes in India Demetrius was 
killed*^ and Bactria was seized by Eucratidcs.* * The Greek viceroys became 
independent in their respective provinces. Their independent status may be 
gathered from their coins found in various parts of their dominions. After the 
death of Apollodotus Menander took possession of the western provinces and 
on his death in 148 b.c. the kingdom passed to his son Soter I. Under Soter 
Kathiawad seems to have been administered by his satrap Apollodotus II, 
and it is his coins which were later imitated by the Saka rulers of Surastra 
and Malava, Castana and Nahapana.’^ A few coins of Eucratides of Bactria 
are also found in this region. But in the absence of any evidence of his sway 
over the country, it may be said that they were possibly left here by the Greek 
merchants, who must have brought them for the purpose of trade. The power 
of the Greeks in India, however, had by now already begun to decline, and 
towards the close of ihe first century B.C. ^ ^ they were replaced by the Partho- 
Scythians who entered India from eastern Iran, while the Greeks were confined 
only to the mountain-valleys of Afghanistan. 

In the part of Iran where they finally settled, the Scythians or the ?sakas 
had freely intermarried with the Parthians and had been under the segis of the 

1 Strabo II Lib. IX, Cambridge History of India, I, p. 440. 

2 Op. cit.y Lib. XI, Cambridge History of India, 1, p. 444. 

3 Tarn, op. cit., pp. 140-41. 

4 Cambridge History of India, i, p. 422. 

5 Ibid., p. 443. 

6 Tarn, op. cit., pp. 140-41. 

^ Ibid., p. 150; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 317. 

8 Schoof, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 148. 

9 Tarn, op. cit., p. 152. 

10 Ibid., p. 167. 

11 Ibid., p. 230; Sankalia, Archeology of Gujarat, p. 9 \ Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, 

pp. 16-18. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Allan, op, cit., p. 65. 

14 Ibid., p. 66. 



^ ANcrtiNrr history of saorashtra 

Parthian rule welded into a united people. This Partho-Scythian state was at 
first tributary to the Parthian emperor Mithradates II, but later shook off 
the Parthian yoke; and then started their series of inroads into India.* For 
it is found that while in Parthia itself the title of “ king of kings ” was claimed 
by no ruler from the death of Mithradates II in 88 b.c. to the accession of 
Mithradates III in 57 B.c. during the same period this very title was held 
simultaneously by two members of the Partho-Scythian royal house, which 
held sway over Drahgiana, Arachosia and the Indian conquests. The first 
“king of kings” was in eastern Iran with a prince of the royal family associated 
with him in his government. The coinage bore the names of both, the former’s 
in Greek on the obverse, and the latter’s in Kharosthi on the reverse, and while 
the king ruled in Drahgiana, the prince governed Arachosia, in which doubt¬ 
less Indo-Scythia, that is to say Sind, was included. The second “king of 
kings ” was in India who ruled with the aid of the Satraps and who before 
obtaining the sovereign dignity, generally exercised the functions of prince- 
consort in Iran.2 

The earliest of these Indian “ king of kings ” was Maues of the coins who 
is identified with king Mogha of the Taxila plate dated 78 of an unspecified 
era with a Parthian month, which must have commenced towards 150 b.c. 
and which probably marks the establishment of the new kingdom in Seistan 
after its incorporation into the Parthian empire by Mithradates I in 150 b.c. 
Accordingly the inscription would be dated in c. 72 b.c., a year which may 
well have fallen in the reign of Maues. Undoubtedly, Maues-Mogha invaded 
India after the close of the reign of Mithradates II. His coins are close imita¬ 
tions of those of the Greek^ dynasty which he had supplanted. He occupied 
Gandhara and drove a wedge between the Greeks of Kabul and those of 
eastern Panjab. Under Azes I and Azileses the eastern Panjab was brought 
under Scythian rule. They continued the coinage of Maues, but added the 
type of the Athenian Promachos, characteristic of the house of Apollodotus 
and Menander. Azileses was associated in his government by Azes I, who 
succeeded him in c. 58 b.c. The latter ruled alone for some time and then 
had another Azes, Azes II, associated with him whom Gondopharnes suc¬ 
ceeded in A.D. 19.^ 

Like Alexander, the Mauryas, and the Indo-Greeks before them, the 
Scythiao-Parthian emperors followed the Achaemenid system of government 
by Satraps. We are not here concerned with the Satraps of the North, who 
made themselves independent in course of time, eventually to disappear with 
the coming of the Kusanas. We are only concerned here with the Satraps who 

1 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 569; De La Vallec Poussin, Vlnde Aux Temps Des 
Mauryas^ p. 266. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 570; De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., p. 267. 

4 Ibid., p. 267; Sten Konow. “ Takht-i-Bahi record of the year 103,** C. I. /., II, i, xlvi. 
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built up an empire further south-west at Ujjain, an empire which endured till 
the end of the fourth century, and included besides Malava, the whole of the 
coastal region of Kathiawad and Gujarat. These Satraps are known in the 
history of India as Western Ksatrapas in contradistinction to those of the 
North. They could well have entered Surastra by way of the Indus. But the 
conquest of Surastra does not seem to have been effected in this manner. There 
is a close resemblance* between the coins of Bhumaka and Nahapana and 
those of the Northern Ksatrapas especially of Mathura (Muttra). This similarity 
while it points to the fact that they drew their inspiration from Mathura, 
would also show that the extension of the Scythian dominions towards the 
south-west was effected from that centre.^ 

The Ksaharatas are the family that actually carried the Scythian standards 
into Malava and Surastra, The names of only two of its members have come 
down to us: Bhumaka and Nahapana. There is no documentary evidence 
to show what power was in actual possession of Surastra at the time. But we 
do know that Malava was then in the possession of the I^atavahanas and the 
wide provenance of coins of Nahapana in this province as well as in 
Kathiawa<} and Gujarat would suggest that it was from them that the 
Ksaharatas wrested these countries.^ It is possible that with the decline of their 
power in India Gujarat and Kathiawad slipped from the grasp of the Greeks, 
only to fall into the hands of the l^atavahanas when the latter acquired posses¬ 
sion of Malava some time before 125 b.c.'* Of Bhumaka, the first-named 
member of the Ksaharata line, we have only the name. Very little beyond that 
has come down to us. But Nahapana appears to have been a ruler of conspicu¬ 
ous ability. The steady growth of his power is borne out by the titles which 
he assumed. While in the forty-second year he called himself simply “ King 
Kstrapa J^atrap ”5, in the forty-sixth year he could assume the style of King 
grand Satrap master ” raja Maha Kstrapa Swami.<> This would show that he 
ruled with independent rather than with dependent authority, a circumstance 
which was made possible by the declining power of his own Partho-Scythian 
overlords who before long, perhaps in his own lifetime, were supplanted as 
an imperial power by the Kusanas. Nahapana’s inscriptions, again, testify to 
the steady extension of bis dominions. There are eight of them at Nasik, 

* Disc, bow and arrow to be found in the medallion of Sparilizes and Azes, the Partho- 
Scythian king of kings correspond to the arrow, disc and thunderbolt in the coins of the 
Ksaharatas. Then as for the language, it is seen that in the legend on the coins of Bhumaka 
the same importance is given to Kharosti as to Brahmi. But already in the legends on the 
coins of Nahapana Kharosti comes to be assigned a secondary place; while it disappears 
altogether after Chastana. There is thus little doubt that the coinage of the Kstrapas is of 
northern origin. Rapson, J. R. A. Y., 1904, p. 371; cf. De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit , p. 284. 

2 De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., p. 284. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, pp. 32-33; Gopalachari, op. cit., p. 50. 

4 Ibid., pp. 39 and 47. 

5 Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. CVlll; Rapson, J. R. A. S.» 1904, pp. 371-374. 

6 Ibid. 
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Junar and Karli* which prove that his kingdom extended from Poona in t 
heart of the ^atavahana empire, and Surparaka in the Konkan coast 
Mandasor in Malava, and even further north as far as Ajmer.^ The glory 
Nahapana’s reign may also be estimated by the splendour of the monumen 
which were erected during his reign and which rank among the best in Indi 
One of these is the Buddhist temple cut in the rock at Karli (in the Pooi 
district), the immense nave of which, according to Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil 
equals in grandeur that of the Gothic churches. It is also noteworthy that tl 
monuments containing the inscriptions of Nahapana at Junar, Karli ar 
Nasik are all in the same style.^ 

Nahapana would also appear to have inaugurated an era of his ow 
the ^aka era, which as Mons. A. M. Boyr has demonstrated dated from tl 
commencement of his reign.^ 

Nahapana’s reign, however, ended in failure. He sustained a disastroi 
defeat towards the end at the hands of his contemporary Gautamiputra ^ 
Satakarani<^’ who boasts in his Nasik praiasti that he “ destroyed the l^akai 

Yavanas, Palhavas.(and) rooted out the Ksaharata race and restore 

the glory of the Satavahana family.””^ The defeat of Ksaharatas must ha\ 
taken place some time after a.d. 124,^ which was the forty-sixth year c 
Nahapana, in the eighteenth regnal year of the Satakarni monarch. Th 
inscription further relates that the latter was the king of ‘Asika, Asaka, Mulakr 

* Senart, “The Inscriptions in the Caves at Karle,” E, VII, p. 56; A. S. W. /., l\ 
p. 91. 

2 De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., p. 288. 

3 Jouveau Dubreuil, op. cit., p. 20. 

4 Ibid. 

5 R. D. Banerjee, Nilakanta Sastri and Jouveau Dubreuil are, however, inclined to hoi 
that it is more convenient to connect the dates given in Nahapana's records with his regn£ 
years; in any case, whether it is the Vikrama era (58 b.c.), or a Scythian era, there is bourn 
to be a gap between Nahapana and Chastana, and the former has to be placed in the begin 
ning of the Christian Era between 25 and 50. The arguments advanced are as follows: if yoi 
place Nahapana in ^aka 46 (=a.d. 122) the events which are crowded between Nahapan. 
and the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman dated 6aka 72 (—a.d. 150) will be too many 
But Mons. Boyer has shown with a thorough-going analysis that they can be made to fi 
into without inconvenience between the two limits. The Khakharata or the Saharata whon 
the Satakarni king boasts of having destroyed is Nahapana, and what is more when it i 
realised that the Kheta or field of Usavadatta, the son-in-law of Nahapana mentioned ii 
Nasik inscriptions Nos. 5, 7, 9, 10 and of Karli No. 6, is the same field of Usabadatta whicl 
was donated by the Satakarani monarch as related in the Nasik inscription No. 13, the pro 
bability becomes a certainty. Add to this is identification of Nahapana with the Mambanou 
of Periplus (a.d. 60 or 80). Dc La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., pp. 285-286. 

6 Jouveau-Dubreuil, op. cit., p. 20. 

7 Senart, “ The Inscriptions in the Cave at Nasik,” E. /., VII, p. 61. 

8 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 415. 
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Suratba, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha, AkaravantiJ It leaves no 
room for doubt that the entire Ksaharata kingdom was overrun by the 
Satavahanas. 

But the ^atavahana hold on the northern provinces of the Ksaharata 
kingdom like Surastra, Mala\a and Gujarat could not have been as firm as 
that on the Deccan. For the coins of Nahapana that were rcstruck by 
Gautamiputra have come so far only from the Nasik district,- a circumstance 
which would seem to suggest that the Satavahanas were not long in possession 
of their northern conquests.^ In fact, we learn from the Andhau inscriptions^ 
that as early as s.s. 52 or a.d. 130 i.e., only six years after its conquest by 
Gautamiputra, Malava had been lost to the Satavahanas, and was ruled 
conjointly by king Chastana and his grandson Rudradaman, who are both 
styled Kstrapas. This foreign title, it has been pointed out, and the use of 
the Kharosti alphabet on his coins are sufficient to show that Chastana was a 
viceroy of some Northern power,^ and could have had nothing to do with the 
Satavahanas.^’ Actually, however, there is an indication that he may have 
been of the same lineage as Nahapan * For his father's name Yasamotika is 
the Scythian equivalent of Bhumaka.^ We know that Maluva was included 
in Nahapana's kingdom. Was ('hastana perchance its viceroy stationed at 
UJJaini?Bethatas it may, within twenty-five years of the resounding victories of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, Rudradaman had not only fully retrieved the losses 
sustained by his house but extended his rule over a vast empire which stretched 
to the lower Indus valley in the north-west, and central India in the east, and 
comprised the entire coastal region of Kathiawad, Gujarat and the Kohkan 

J According to 13'. Raychaudhuri {op. cif., p, 411) these places were: Asika (Ar§ika 
of Patarijali, IV, 22), Asaka (Asmaka on the river Godavari, i.e., Maharastra), Mulaka (the 
district round Paithan), Suratha (Kaihiawadl, Kukura (in western or central India probauly 
near the Pariyatra or the western Vindhyas), Aparanta (North Konkan), Anupa (district 
around MahiSmati on the Narmada), Vidarbha (Berar), and Akara-Avanti (Fast and West 
Malava), while Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil (cf. op. cit.y p. 2.^) calls them: Suratha--Surastra— 
Kathiawad; Akaravanti- Malava and Aparanta^the region along the coast, north of 
Bombay. 

2 Actually from a place called Jogalthembi. 

3 Senart, op. et loc. dr.; Bhandarkar, Deccan of the Satavahana Period,” I. A., XLVII, 
pp. 69 and 149; XLVIII, p. 77 ffi 

4 Banerji, “ The Andhau Inscriptions of the Time of Rudradaman,” E. /., XV!, 
p. 19. 

5 Raychaudhuri, op. cit.y pp. 424-425. 

From the symbol ” Chaitya with three arches ” on the coins of Chastana, a symbol 
which is also seen on the Satavahana coins, Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil {op. cit.y p. 28) concludes 
that Chastana was a Satiap of Gautamiputra. The inference, however, is unwarranted, because 
Chastana, being undoubtedly a Ksatrapa, belonged to the political system of the North. 

7 De La Vallct Poussin, op. cit.y pp. 284 and 286; Dr. Raychaudhuri in di.sagreeing 
with this view observes ” identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity 
of person,” (cf. op. cit.y p. 423, note 1). 
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probably as far south as Gokarna in KanaraJ Of the place names occurring 
in his inscriptions Saurastra, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa and Akaravahti, had 
actually formed part of Gautamiputra’s dominions, and must have, therefore, 
been conquered either from that king or his immediate successor. 

Rudradaman raised the Kstrapa state to a height of power and glory 
never before attained. The Junagadh rock inscription of s.s. 72 attests this 
power, when it says that he was resorted to by all castes (who) chose (him) 
as their lord to protect them and that he '' himself has acquired the name 
of Mahaksatrapa."'^ The inscription further adds that the Satakarani, the 
lord of the Daksinapatha, i.e., Deccan, was twice defeated by him but spared 
because of their near relationship.^ This vanquished Satakarni was presumably 
Gautamiputra’s son Vasisthiputra Satakarni, who was also Rudradaman’s 
son-in-law. 

Rudradaman apparently held court at Ujjain and governed the provinces 
through his viceroys. Saurastra and Anartta (district round Vadnagar) were 
under his Pahlava amatya Suvisakha (the son of Kulaipa). The latter had 
constructed a new dam on the ancient Sudarsana lake. An idea of his benevo¬ 
lent administration may be obtained from the fact that this Sudariana 
embankment was constructed with money that came from the royal exchequer 
and that the people of the town and the province were not called upon to 
bear the burden of the expenses by taxation, forced labour (visti), benevolences 
(pranaya) and the like.^ 

After a splendid reign of over a quarter of a century, Rudradaman was 
succeeded by his eldest son Dainaghasda I.^ According to Rapson, our chief 
authority on this period, the reign of Damaghasda was ‘‘ followed by a war 
of succession between his son Jivadaman and his grand-uncle Rudrasithha/’^ 
The struggle ended in favour of the latter,but it had already undermined 
the royal prestige and as has often happened, power passed to the military 
chiefs. It is during Rudrasiihha’s reign that we notice the rise of the Abhira 

J Kane, “ The Ancient History and Geography of Konkan,” Pm. Tran, of the First 
Oriental Conference, Poona, Vol. 11, (1919) pp. 391-92. MM. Dr. P. V. Kane is inclined to 
identify Kukura mentioned as having formed part of Rudradaman’s empire in his Junagadh 
inscription with Konkan, the meaning of Kukura being “ that portion of Aparanta called 
Kukura.” 

2 Kielhom, “Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; the year 72,” E. VIU, 
p. 36 ff., line 9. 

3 Ibid., line 15. 

4 Ibid., line 12. 

5 Smith, op. cit., p. 222; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 425; Allan, op. cit., p. 66. 

6 Kielhom, op. et loc. cit., line 15; cf. Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, p. 39. 

7 Rapson, “The Coinage of the Mahakstrapas and Ksatrapas of Surastra and Malava,” 
R. 5., 1899, pp. 357-407. 

8 Ibid., Banerji and Sukthankar, “Three Kshatrapa Inscriptions,” £. /., XVI, p. 236; 
Biihler, “ A New Ksatrapa Inscription,” /. A., X, p. 157 ff. 

^ Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, p. cxxviii. 
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chiefs in the guise no doubt only of Senapatis or generalsJ But it was not 
difficult for them to turn the weakness of the royal house to their own advan¬ 
tage. There is an inscription of king Isvarasena, an Abhira, in cave X at Nasik, 
which has been assigned on palacographical grounds to s.s. 100 or a.d. 178.^ 
The inscription while designating Isvarasena as king does not give the same 
title to his father l^ivadatla, a circumstance from which it has been concluded 
that Isvarasena was the first member of the family to enjoy a regal status. No 
doubt his kingdom had been carved out round about Nasik mostly from the 
territories of the Satavahanas, who were also declining during this period. 
However, it was not long before the Abhiras attempted to impose their 
sovereignty over the dominions of their erstwhile masters. And from the 
provanence of the coinage of Isvaradatta, who, it is agreed on all hands, was 
an Abhira king ruling between a.d. 236 and 239, in Malava, Kathiawad and 
Gujarat,^ it has been supposed that he actually brought or sought to bring all 
these regions under his sway. 

Rapson has observed that from a.d. 295 to c. 340 there were no 
Mahakstrapas. The elder branch of the family came to an end after a.d. 305 
and passed by an obscure transition to a r‘ew line of Satraps and Great Satraps. 
The title of Mahaksatrapa, which had fallen out of use all this while, was 
revived some time in a.d. 348 by Rudrasena III, who styled himself Raja 
Maha-Ksatrapa. 

Rudrasirhha III was the last Kstrapa king. He seems to have been a man 
of some ability. He probably wished to make himself independent of the 
Guptas who under their great king Samudragupta had compelled his prede¬ 
cessor Rudrasena to acknowledge the Gupta, supremacy.^ An opportunity 
offered itself when Samudragupta’s powerful personality was removed by 
death and the Gupta throne was filled by his weak and incompetent son 
Ramagupta.^ Encouraged by the success which attended his bold assertion 
of independence, the ^aka king next invaded the Gupta dominions.^ The 

1 Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins^ p. cxxiii. 

2D. R. Bhandarkar, Archceuhgical Survey of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, 
pp. 230-231 

3 Mr. Bhagwanlal Indraji (7. R. A, S., 1890, p. 657) and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar {A. S, 
Report) identify him with Rvarasena of the Nasik inscription. Rapson. while agreeing that he 
was an Abhira and even of the same dynasty as that of Nasik, is of the opinion that he was 
not identical with Isvarasena, and places him ( Isvaradatta) between a.d. 236 and 239. 
Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, etc., pp. cxxxv-vi. 

4 Banerjee, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p, 20; Dandekar, A History of the Guptas,^ 
P 25; Saletore, Life in the Gupta Age, p. 11. 

5 Altekar, “ A New Gupta king J. B. O. R. S., XIV, p. 223 ff; Ramachandra and 
Gunachandra, Natyadarpana (B. G. O. S., 1929), p. 86; Sarasvali, “ Devichandraguptam,” 
/./t’., Lll, p. 183. 

6 Bhandarkar, Malavia Comm. Vol, p. 205; Fleet, C. 7. 7., Ill, pp. 18-27; Smith, “ Revised 
Chronology of the Early or the Imperial Gupta Dynasty," 7. A., XXXI, p. 259; Allan, 
Catalogue of Coins of the Gupta Dynasty, pp. xxxii-xxxiii ; Banerjee, Age of the Imperial Guptas, 
p. 220; Bhandarkar, op. cit., XX, p. 9 
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l^aka armies seem to have carried all before them and compelled the Gupta 
monarch to agree to a humiliating treaty. By the terms of this treaty Ramagupta 
consented to give away his queen Dhruvadevi to his victor. • But Chandragupta, 
the younger brother of Ramagupta,‘ was touched to the quick and incensed 
at this insult to his family, and according to a tradition recorded in various 
literary sources,^ going upto the eleventh century A.D., he killed his brother, 
married his widow and vanquished the Saka king.-^ 

This event is placed in the year a.d. 378.^ Chandragupta II followed up 
his victory and before long dislodged the Sakas from Malava. For in an 
inscription at Udayagiri in Malava dated a.d. 401 we find his feudatory 
Sanakanikar Maharaja acknowledging his overlordship. ^ From Malava. the 
Guptas carried their onslaughts into Surastra and by a.d. 409^ they were in 
undisputed possession of Surastra. According to the bardic account the 
conquest of Surastra was affected by Chandragupta’s son prince Kumaragupta.^’ 
He was appointed viceroy of the province, and the house of the western 
Ksatrapas which had ruled with power and glory for a period of well-nigh four 
centuries was brought to a close. 

Of the history of Surastra during Kumaragupta's reign we know very 
little. But it is on record that in the succeeding reign of his son Skandagupta 
Surastra was ruled over by Parnadatta who was one of his viceroys.^ Surastra 
formed an important province of the Gupta empire, thanks, no doubt, to its 
position as an emporium of foreign trade. What the inscription says, therefore, 
is not surprising that Skandagupta had to deliberate for nights and days ” 
before he could make a choice of the incumbent for this office. ^ ^ Parnadatta 
signalised his administration of Surastra by the repairs he carried out to the 

^ Altekar, op. et loc. cit., Ramachandra and Ciunachandra, op. et he. rit., Sarasvati, 
op. et loc. cit. 

2 It is more likely that the name of this king was Ramagupta rather than Kacagupta, 
as it is clearly given as Rama and not Kaca in the Devichandragupla Secondly, the Muslim 
chronicles also mention this name as Rawwal, which appears to be a corruption of the name 
Rama and not Kaca (cf. Elliot, History of India, I, pp. 110-112), These two authorities, viz., 
ViSakhadatta and the Muslim chronicles are the earliest and the latest sources of informa¬ 
tion, and they specify the precise name of this Gupta ruler Ramagupta. 

3 Bhagwanlal Indraji, J. R. A. 5., 1890, p. 639, 1899, p. 357; Hhandarkar, “ Sanjan 
Plates of Amoghavarsa," E. /,, XVI11, pp. 255 and 48; Bana, Harsaclmrita, p. 194; Raja- 
6ekhara, Kdvyamimdrhsd^ Ch. IX, p. 47. 

4 Elliot, op. et loc. cit. 

5 Banerjee, op. et loc. cit., Dandekar, A History of the Guptas, p. 108. 

6 Fleet, “ Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Chandragupta II," C. I. /. Ill, p. 21. 

7 Banerjee, op. cit., p. 288; Allan, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

« Watson, “ Legends of the Earlier Chudasama Ras of Junagadh," /. A., II, pp. 312 ff. 

9 Fleet, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

to Ibid. ; Parnadatta was also called Farnadata in the Persian chronicles, cf. Dandekar, 
op. et loc. cit.; Jarl Charpentier “ Farna Data, Neberg ", J. R. A. S., 1931, p. 40. 
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Sudarsana lake and by erecting a temple to the god VisnuJ He was probably 
followed by Bhatarka, as viceroyJ For though we have no certain date for 
the latter, the earliest known date for Maharaja Dronasimha, his son, who 
was the third ruler in succession, is available, viz., V.S. 183, i.e., c. a.d. 502. ^ 
If we allow a period of thirty years for the first two rulers (viz., Bhatarka and 
Dharasena I) we arrive at a.d. 472 as the starting point of the career of 
Bhatarka. Now the abovementioned Junagadh Rock Inscription of Parnadatta 
is dated G.S. 138, i.e., a.d. 457^. This surely makes him a predecessor of 
Bhatarka. 

1 Fleet, op, et he. cit.; Acharya, op. cit. 

2 Jackson, “The New Valabhi Coppcr-Plate,” J. B. B, R. A. 5., XX, p. 1 If; Bamett, 
“Bhamodar Mohota Plate," E. I, pp. 17-19; Acharya, op. cit., Vol. I, No, 16. 

3 Fleet, op. et he cit .; Acharya, op. et he. cit 
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ORIGIN OF THE MAITRAKAS 

The family to which Bhatarka belonged is given in the copper-plate 
grants of his successors as Maitraka. The inscriptions begin with the expres¬ 
sion “ Prasabha-pranata-amitranam Maitrakanamatula-bala-saptana-mandala- 
abhoga-samsakta-sadiprahara-sata-labdha-pretapah-sn-senapati-Bhatarka.” But 
it was not till comparatively recently that this expression was interpreted 
correctly. At first ‘ prasabha-pranata-amitranaiii-Maitrakanam' was construed 
with the word ‘mandala’ and the word ‘saptana’ was misread as—'sampanna.’ 
The word ‘ Maitraka ’ was taken as a common noun derived from ‘ Mitra \ 
with the result that the passage was wrongly translated as 
achieved success in hundreds of battles occurring in the wide extent of territo¬ 
ries of Maitrakas who were endowed with incomparable courage.”’ According 
to this earlier reading the Maitrakas were believed to be a powerful tribe who 
were defeated by Bhatarka. This reading seems to have been responsible for 
the view held by Drs. Fleet,- Bhagavanlal Tndraji and others^ who believed 
that while the family of Bhatarka himself was indigenous, the Maitraka tribe 
was of foreign origin. The reading was corrected by later scholars,^ and it is 
now definitely accepted that Bhatarka belonged to the Maitraka family: 
” (In the race) of the Maitrakas, who prostrated (their) enemies by force, 
(was born) the devout worshipper of Mahesvara, the glorious (senapati) 
Bhatarka, who obtained splendour in hundreds of battles, fought with a 
vast crowd of enemies of unequalled strength.”^ But none of the early scholars 
had regarded the family of Bhatarka as ol foreign origin. Their statement 
referred only to the people conquered by that monarch. Hence it is natural 
that their views about the Maitrakas should have been influenced to a consider¬ 
able extent by this circumstance. Now that we know that Bhatarka himself 
belonged to the Maitraka family, their views can no longer be cited to support 
the foreign origin of the Maitrakas. 

The main consideration that led the earlier scholars into regarding the 
Maitrakas as foreigners was their supposed connection with the Mihiras and 
their predilection for Sun-worship. While, of course, both Mitra and Mihira 

1 Mandalik, “Three Walabhi Copper-plates,” J. B. B. R. A. .S., XT, p. 346; Keilhorn, 
“A Copper-plate Grant of Siladitya I of Valabhi,” /. A., XIV, p. 327; Bhandarkar, “A 
Valabhi Grant,” /. /(., I, p. 14; Buhler, on. cit.^ IV, p. 106. 

2 Fleet, “ Sanskrit and Canarese Inscriptions.” /. /4., VIII, p. 303. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, IX, p. 479; I, p. 81. 

^ It was Mr. Mandalik (c(.J.B.B,F.A.S.,X\,p. 346) who first suggested that the word 
‘ Maitraka ’ should be taken as a proper noun and it was accepted by other scholars. For a 
similar construction is seen in the copperplates of other dynasties such as that of the Vakataka, 
the Traikutaka and others, thus showing the popular usage of the genetive plural to denote 
the name of the dynasty of the donor. 

5 Hultzsch, “ Ganesgad Plates of Dhruvasena l,‘ E. /., Ill, p. 322. 
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are synonyms for the ‘ Sun the derivative Maitraka is never used in Sanskrit 
literature in the sense of Sun-worshipper.’ Even however admitting for the 
sake of argument that the term has this meaning, that thesis falls to the ground, 
for we find that the royal religion of the Maitrakas was ^aivism and that 
neither Bhatarka himself nor any of his immediate successors was a devotee 
of the Sun. Out of the nineteen Valabhi kings only one, king Dharapatta, 
fifth in order of succession, is styled a worshipper of the Sun.- But as the 
latter was neither the founder of the dynasty nor a ruler of great importance, 
it is sufficiently clear that the designation of the Maitrakas is not to be connected 
in any way with the worship of the Sun.^ 


Mr. .Tagan Nath tries to equate the designation with the word ‘ Maitreyaka’,^ 
meaning a particular caste whose business it was to praise great men, and 
concludes that the Maitrakas may have been the bards of the Guptas. However, 
in the light of the information supplied by the Manu Smrti*^ and the Vaijayanti,^ 
it is clear that the Maitraka tribe was diflferent from the Maitreyakas in origin 
as well as in the profession of its members. According to the Manu Smrti a 
Maitreyaka “ ringing a bell at the appearance of dawn, continually praises 
(great) men”;^ and a Maitra’^ was born of one of the five Vratyas of the 
Vaisya caste.^ The Vaijayanti explains the Maitras as those born of a remarried 
Vaisya (Vaisyapuravika, i.e., a mother who had formerly married a Vaisya) 
to a Vaisya-Vratya.’o On the point of the respective professions the former 
work is silent; but the latter represents the Maitrakas as people serving as 


1 Jaggan Nath, “ Early History of the Maitrakas of Valabhi," /. C, V, p. 408. 

2 Biihler, “Valabhi Grant of Dharasena 11," 7. /!., Vll, p. 71, line 11. 

3 Bhau Daji believed that the Maitrakas succeeded the Shahas. This conclusion is drawn 
from a Valabhi plate which is not translated properly. According to it the Shahas were trium¬ 
phed over by the Sun-worshiping people. But now that we know that the Maitrakas were 
not a Sun-worshipping tribe the theory falls to the ground. Cf. “ A brief survey of Indian 
Chronology from the 1st of the Christian Era to the 12th," J. B. B. R. A. S.y Vlll, p. 244. 

4 lagan Nath, op. cit., p. 409. 

5 Manu Smrti^ X, 33. 

6 Vaijayanti^ manusyadhyaya, 103b, 105, (64-121), 53-9, (Compiled by Yadavapraka^a). 

7 Manu Smrti^ X, 33, (p. 410). 

8 The words * Maitra ’ and ‘ Maitraka ’ are identical according to the lexicon Vaijayanti 
(cf. 103b, 105, 64-121 of the Manu§yadhy§ya). The suffix (taddhita) ‘ ka' is often added (to 
a substantive) in the Sanskrit literature without changing the original meaning of a word. 

9 Manu, X, 23, (p. 407). Dr. Kane explains the Vratyas as a group of people who spoke 
the same language as orthodox Aryans but did not follow their discipline about habit. 

In the Manusmrti (II, 42; X, 20; XT, 63) and the Vaijayanti, the Vratyas are described 
as those who have not undergone Upanayana ceremony in due time and hence were not 
privileged to receive the sacred Savitri verse called the Gdyatri. 

That they were known as Vratya Vaisyas suggests their outlandish character. However, 
their customs and manners were not quite consistent with and similar to the Vaisyas, hence 
the Smrtikars classed them as Vratya Varnas. Although they were Vaisyas they followed 
the profession of Ksatriyas and hence called Ksatriyas by Hiun Tsiang. 

10 Vaijayanti, Manusyadhyaya, 53-59. 
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worshippers in Buddhist temples.’ Let the matter, however, not rest on this 
testimony. Even grammatically the two words have different derivations. 
Maitraka comes from ‘ Mitra while Maitreyaka is derived from ‘ Mitra 
Hence this suggestion also cannot be accepted. 

The copper-plate grants of the Maitrakas do not assist us in tracing the 
origin of the dynasty as such, but simply tell us that they were a warlike tribe, 
distinguished for great power, whose centre of activity was Valabhi in Surastra 
and that their family religion was Saivism. The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang 
describes them also as Ksatriyas.2 In the later Mahayanic work, the Mahju- 
sri-MQla-Kalpa,3 the chronicler wiiile dealing with the provincial history of 
western India represents them as the Varavatya Yadavas.** This Buddhist 
tradition is corroborated by a Jaina tradition recorded in the ^atrunjaya- 
Mahatmya^ which describes one king Siladitya of Valabhi as the ornament 
of the Yadava family of the Lunar race.^ 

Thus, without going into details about the meaning of the words we may 
conclude that the Maitrakas were a Ksatriya clan of the YMava race, and 
that their origin may probably be traced to the Mitra dynasty that ruled over 
the region round about Mathura. This conclusion is supported by scholars 
who have based themselves on the evidence of some coins issued by kings 
whose names ended in ' Mitra 

1 Vaija\unti, Manu§yadliyaya, 103. 

The Gurjara records refer to the Valabhi Icings simply as the lords of Valabhi and do 
not call them Maitrakas. The Vayu Purana does not mention the name of the Maitrakas 
among the numerous royal dynasties it enumerates. 

- Watters, op. cit., II, p. 269; Beal, op. cU., TI, p. 246. 

3 Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 26, v. 605-9. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Dhanc^varasuri, ^truTijaya Mahatmya, V, 14. Sarga 1. (Tr. by Pbpatlal Prabhudas, 
p. 2, 755, Sihor). 

6 A bardic tradition as recorded by Major Watson (/. /!., II, p. 312 If.) and Tod 
{Annal.s and Antiquities of Rajastan^ I, pp. 100 and 255) connects the Valabhi kings 
with the solar race of Ayodhya by representing them as the ancestors of the Guhilots. How¬ 
ever, this tradition is shown to be false in chapters on political history, as is also proved byOza 
{Rajputandkd Itihdsa, I, pp, 369-70). Its origin was probably due to the confusion made 
between the last king Siladitya of Valabhi (c. a.d. 766) with the king Siladitya, the fifth ruler 
of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewad who flourished round about a.d. 646. 

7 In his Bengali work the Prdchina Afudrd, the late Mr. Benerjee drew attention to the 
f^t tlpt several rulers in ancient India whose coins are discovered in abundance in the 
Panchal country had their names ending in ‘ Maitra * (pp. 106-8). From this Mr. Manshankar 
Mehta inferred the rule of a Mitra dynasty over that region during the fourth century A.D. 
(Cf. Mevaddna Guhilo, p. 97). Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar agreed with this theory and further 
suggested that this Mitra dynasty of Panchala, Ko^ala and Mathura were prototypes of the 
Maitrakas who ruled over Gujarat and Kathiawad (I. A., LXI, 70). Mr. D. Shastri who has 
supported this view (Traimasika, I, 173-78) states that the Valabhi kings were the Kshatriyas 
of the Maitraka dynasty whose origin may obviously be traced to the Mitra dynasty that 
flourished round about Mathura. {Ibid). 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE MAITRAKAS OF VALABHI 

(I) Bhatarka 

I ~ ■ 1 i “ I 

(2) Dharasena I (3) Dronasimha (4) Dhruvasena 1 (5) Dharapatta 

I ■' 

(6) Guhasena 

(7) Dharasena 11 

V , _ I ^ I 

(8) SiladUya 1, Dharmaditya (9) Kharagraha 1 

I ~1 

(10) Dharasena 111 (11) Dhruvasena II, 

Baladitya 

Derabhatta (12) Dharasena IV 

I ■■ 

.--I I I 

Siladitya (14) Kharagraha II, (13) Dhruvasena 111 

, I Dharmaditya 

(15) Siladitya—11 

(16) ^iladilya-lll 

(17) ^iladiiya-lV 

(18) ^llaLtya-V 

(19) ^ilallitya -VI, 

Dhrubhata 



CHAPTER II 


SRI BHATARKA 

The founder of the Maitrakas of Valabhi was thus Sri Bhatarka. In all 
the Maitraka copper-plate grants, he is mentioned with great respect and is 
accorded the pride of place. Even his remote descendants never failed to 
express their admiration for him and do honour to his memory. All the Valabhi 
coins that have been found till now have on them the legend ol' BhatarkaJ 
This does not mean that these coins stamped with the name of Bhatarka 
were all issued by him only. Such coins must have also been issued by his 
descendants. Consequently, if they allowed his name to remain and refrained 
from substituting their own in its place, the conclusion would be that they 
\^ ished to respect the memory of their progenitor. The fact that the legend on 
the seals of all the Valabhi copper-plate grants is “ Sn-Bhatarka ” also points 
to the same conclusion. 

Apart from the circumstantial evidence noted in the last chapter it may be 
inferred from the inscriptions that Bhatarka Wt*s not an upstart. The following 
description occurs at the beginning of almost every inscription of the Valabhi 
kings with reference to the founder of the family—the great king Bhatarka:— 

“ Maula-bhrla-niilra-^rcnj 
— bal—avapia- rajya^nh." 

This passage has been translated by Dr. Fleet as “ (He) who acquired 
the goddess of royalty through the strength of the array of (his) hereditary 
servants and friends/’- and this rendering is followed by Kielhorn,-^ Hultzsch/ 
and Sten Konow.^ As pointed out by N. G. Mazmudar, however, this passage^ 
has to be interpreted in the light of the Mahdbhdrata and the Arthasdstra, 
The words Maula, Bhrta, Mitra and Sreni are technical terms in Hindu polity. 
Bala means ‘ army ’ which consisted of four arms, viz., Maula'^ (hereditary), 
Bhrta (hired), Mitra (allied), and Srerii (guild). 

It is interesting to observe the part played in those days by guilds in 
military affairs. The Harivamsa speaks of guilds as participating in warlike 

1 For other spellings of Bhamka’s name see foot-note No. 2 on p. 25 of this chapte*. 

2 Fleet, “ Maliya Copper-plate Inscription of the Maharaja Dharasena II, V. S. 252,” 
C. /. /., Ill, pp. 167-168. 

3 Kielhorn, “ Wala plates of Siladitya I, of the year 286,” /. A. XIV, p. 329. 

4 Flultzsch, ” Paper on the Ganeshgad Plates of Dhruvasena I,” £, /., Ill, pp. 322 ff. 

5 Sten Konow, “ Palitana Plates of Dhruvasena I,” £. /., Ill, p. 108 ff. 

^ Mazumdar, " A passage in the inscription of the Maitrakas of Valabhi,” /. A., XLVIII 
pp. 207-208. 

7 The word ‘ Maula ’ occurs also in a Mau Chandella-stone Inscription of Madanavarma, 
(cf. E. 1, p. 201, 1, 23). In this inscription Maula Prthvivarman, who is appointed the 
king’s minister, is described to have been an expert in mounting elephants, horses, and 
chariots and skilled in archery. 
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activities, when it describes the fatal wrestling match between Krsna and 
KamsaJ We are told that: “The pavilions of the different companies and 
corporations, vast as mountains, were decorated with banners, bearing upon 
them the implements and emblems of the several crafts.’’- This is exactly 
what we find in the Mahabharata^ where Dhnarasria describing the ideal 
type of an army also indicates the important part played by the guilds in the 
political affairs of the country. Similarly, Kautiliya while dealing with equip¬ 
ment of the forces enumerates their constituents, when he says “ Sa maula- 
bhrta-sreni, mitra-amitra-atavi-balanam saraphalgutani vidyat.’’^ These ancient 
Indian guilds may thus be compared to the Italian guilds of the middle ages 
and like the latter they presumably also maintained huge armies. 

From the mention of hereditary troops it would appear that Bhatarka 
was born in a family of military leaders. In course of time he must have been 
obliged by circumstances^ to enforce absolute control over the province 
under him when the Gupta empire was thrown into confusion as a result of 
external aggression and internal difficulties. When Skandagupta was busy 
fighting hordes after hordes of foreign invaders, Narendrasena Vakataka^ 
and his son Prthvisena II took advantage of the situation and established 
their sovereignty in Kosala, Mekhala, and Malaya.'^ This would explain why 
these countries were not recorded in the Gupta inscriptions for a long time. 
The subordinate allies of the Guptas like the Traikutakas also profited by their 
difficulties to assert their independence. The Traikutaka Dahascna accumu¬ 
lated power during these disorders as is seen from the fact that he performed 
the A^vamedha sacrifice and struck his own coins and called himself ‘ master 
of Aparanta literally meaning ‘ the lord of western end.’ As the Bhitari 
inscription shows, the Pusyamitras were also becoming powerful, a clear 
sign of the decline of the Gupta power, during this period. Besides, it is known 
that Skandagupta succumbed to the repeated attacks of the Hunas in about 

1 Harivamsa, Visnu-Parva, 29, 5 (p. 224) Sva-karmma-dravya-yaklabhih-patakabhir- 
Bttrantararh-^icninana-cha-ganananch manchabhanty-achal-opamah.” Further, we see in 
Kalidas, Raghuvamia, IV, p, 26, that in the Hindu political treatises the army is described 
as consisting of the six elements: ' Sadavidhini Balama>daya Pratyasthe Digajigsya Maulam 
Bratyah Suhachhani Dvisdatvikam Balam." 

2 Dutt, A Prose English Translation of Harivamsa^ LXXXIV, p. 360. 

3 ‘ adadita balaxh-raja maula-mitra-balana tathi-atavi-balapa bhrtaih-ch-aiva-tatha 
Srcni-balaui prabho ” Asram-vasikd Parva, Ch. 8, sloka 7. 

4 The passage from Artha^^tra (140) quoted by Mazmudar while discussing the Valabh 
inscriptions, cf. /. 4., XLVUl, p. 208. He shall know the exact strength or weakness of 
hereditary troops (maula), hired troops (bhrta), the corporate body of troops (§rcni), as 
well as that of the army of friendly or unfriendly kings and of wild-tribe,” Arthas&stra^ (140) 
p. 170. 

5 Bhatarka was probably residing at Wamanasthali as a military head, and as bards 
narrate he placed a governor at the place when he went to Valabhi and established the kingdom. 

6 Dandekar, op. cit., p. 117. 

7 Kielhorn, “ Balaghat Plate of the Vakataka Maharaja Prthavisena II,” E. DC, 
p. 270 ff. 

8 Hultzsch, ” Pardi Inscription,” £. /., X. pp. 51-53. 
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A.o. 470.1 When the Hunas advanced into the interior and attacked the heart 
of his empire, he was unable to continue the resistance. It would also appear 
that though he had come out victorious in the war of succession with his 
brother Puragupta, the civil war must have gone a long way in weakening 
the Gupta power. The unity of the empire was sapped and disintegration 
followed in its wake. 

These difliculties were also availed of by the class of the hereditary 
governors and the feudatory chiefs who had grown up in the empire in its 
latter days and who carved for themselves independent kingdoms in their 
respective provinces. They are now found assuming regal titles such as 
Mahdraju, etc. Feudatories like the Maukharies of Madhyade^a,^ kings of 
Navyavakasika, Vardhamana and Karnasuvarna^ in Bengal also seized this 
opportunity. Predecessors of Govinda Gupta, who was presumably the viceroy 
of Malava, also refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Gupta emperors 
of Magadha at this time,'^ while Yasodharman, the ruler of Mandasor,^ 
must have followed in their footsteps in asserting his independence and 
acquiring sovereign power. 

It is to be supposed that when the control from the centre was relaxed 
Bhatarka also followed the usual course, making himself independent in his 
own province. This was indeed a turning point in the history of the Maitrakas, 
an achievement for wiiich he may have been called Bhatarka by his descendants 
which literally means a hero.^ 

The fact that Bhatarka founded Valabhi shows that he almost assumed 
independent powders. But still he retained the title of Senapati,'^ and did not 

* Smith, The Early History of India^ p. 328. 

2 That the Maukhari power was strengthened during this period can be seen from their 
stone inscriptions. Half a century later they are recorded in the inscription ol' I^anavarma 
to have control over the Bara-Hafiki, Jaunpur and Gaya districts of U.P. and Bihar. All 
these parts formed integral parts of the Gupta Empire in the fourth and the hrst half of the 
fifth centuries of the Christian era. 

3 Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, p. 534. 

4 Dandekar, op, cit., p. 120. 

5 “ Mandasor, the ancient Dasapura, was one of the most important viceregal seats 
of the early Gupta Empire. It was the capital of a long line of Margraves who governed 
part of Western-Malava on behalf of Emperor Chandragupta 11, Vikramaditya, and his son 
Kumaragupta I, Mahendiaditya.” But with the gradual development of power a new scene 
opened with Ya§odharman’s sway over that province. 

^ The name Bhatarka which accrued to him on account of his heroism was, by a not 
unfamiliar process, retained in the family records to the total exclusion, as it would appear, 
of the personal name. 

7 Diskalkar, “ The Valabhi Grants,’’ /. B. B. R, A. 5., (N. S.) 1, p. 17 ff; Biihler, op, 
cit,, VII, p. 61; Fleet, op. et he. cit. According to the bardic tradition one Kanaksena 
from Ayodhya came first to Lahokot and went from there to Birnagar in SurasUa. There 
he took possession of it from a local prince in a.d. 144. Four generations later his descendant 
Vijayasena founded Vijayapur (now Dholka) and subsequently Valabhipura. Cf. Watson, 
op. ei loc, cit. 
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dare to call himself Maharaja for fear that it might be contested. This pro¬ 
ceeding is not without parallel in Indian history. When empires fall, the 
governors of the provinces become independent and preserve their former 
titles of honour. An instance in point is that of Harihara and Bukka, 
founders of the great Vijayanagara empire, who, though virtually inde¬ 
pendent, called themselves Mahamandalesvaras, and not until the reign of 
Harihara 11, the third king of the dynasty, did these rulers venture to assume 
the imperial titles. 

After asserting his independence, Bhatarka seems to have transferred 
his capital from Girinagar to Valabhi. This is confinned by the epigraphical 
records, and Girinagar lost its importance.' According to ihc Boriihay Gazetteer^ 
its (Valabhi's) choice as a capital was probably due to its being a harbour on 
the Bhavanagar creek. The place was not so much inland as it is now. Since 
the days of Valabhi kings the silt which thickly covers the ruins has also filled 
and chocked the channel which once united it with the Bhiivanagar creek 
when Ghalii was probably a fair sized river."' It is dilhcult to ascertain whether 
the Sanskrit Valabhi was the original name or whether Viileh is a corruption 
of the Prakrt fonu ValahL- Jinaprabha-Suri, a learned Jaina monk of the 
thirteenth century, describes the holy Jaina hill of Satruhjaya as being situated 
in the Valahaka province. This shows that he was familiar with the Prakrt 
form Valahi. The Sanskrit form Valabhi is found in the Kathilsaritsagara, 
which though of a comparatively very late date, treats of very ancient 
materials.^ 

Of Bhatarka’s personal accomplishments, besides his military prowess, 
the inscriptions recount but a few details. He was a Saivite^—a fact which is 
borne out by the title ‘ Parama-Mahesvara ’ used for him in his successors" 

1 We get references of the Brahmanas who migrated from Ciirinagar and settled down 

at various places round about Valabhi. One of such examples from the Valabhi grants is 
found in the Anastu plates {F. p. 114) where the donee had migrated from Girinagar 

and resided at ^raddhika. The earliest direct reference to Valabhi is perhaps in the Daia- 
kumarachatiia of Dandin (p. 225). The new capital Valabhi is represented by the modern 
site Vala situated in the east of Kathiawad, twenty miles to the west of Bhavanagar and 
twenty-five miles to the north of the holy .laina hill ^atrunjaya. The rums of Vala consist 
of vast mounds and foundations oi brick admidsi which clay seals have been found inscribed 
with the well-known Buddhist formula ‘ Yc-dharma-hetuprabhavah ’. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer^ I, Pt. I, p. 96 ft'. However, it is strange that its name is not recorded 
by Periplus (a.d. 80) or by Ptolemy (a o. )50), (cf. “ Ciujarat na Prachina Kinarani Bhugola,” 
XII, Gujarati Sdfutya Farisad SammeUma). Possibly it had not acquired the importance it 
did after it became the capital. 

3 Somadeva, the author of the hathdsaritsduara, wrote in the introduction to this work 
that he borrowed his material from the Brhalkatha of Gun’adhya which was written in the 
Pai^lichi language. Somadeva further states that he did not add anything to the original 
material.” In the Kathdsaritsdgara wc find the name Valabhi which might have occurred in 
Brhatkatha, a fact which would suggest that Valabhi existed even in early centuries of the 
Christian era. However, in the absence of the original work wc cannot get a full idea of 
the state of affairs in Valabhi at the period. 
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records. ‘ The fact that not a single copper-plate or record of his own is obtained 
till now leads us to imagine that like Babur, the first emperor of the Mughal 
dynasty, he obtained power, but could not consolidate and organise his 
principality. It was one of his successors, Dronasimha, like Babur’s grandson 
Akbar, who seems to have established a firm hold over the Empire.^ 

1 CT. BUhler, ‘‘ Alina Plates of Dharasena II,” /. A., VII, p. 71. 

- Remarks on the variant forms of Bhatarka’s name: The original form of the founder's 
name seems to be ‘ Bhatakka as indicated by the royal seals as well as by the early grants 
of Valabhi- Later on we also iind the name spelt as ‘ Bhatarkka.’ 'this is evidently the Sans- 
kntised form of the original Prakn name. It was customary to San.skritisc Prakrt names 
when they were to be in Sanskrit compositions, like the names in the Maitraka copper-plate 
grants In .some cases the consonant preceding a conjunct r ’ was doubled. This w'as 
used frequently in ancient India, e.g. 'UdITi (Bhatarka) was also written as 
(Bhattaikka). The doubling of ‘ Ka ' in the name Bhatarkka is due to the practice of doubling 
of consonants following a conjunct ‘ r \ which was optional orthographically. Thus the 
simple form of the name in Sanskrit is Bhatarka, which actually occurs in a few Valabhi 
grants. Wc also come across the forms Dliattdfkiui and BJiatUuka in the ease of some other 
grants. Comparatively, this latter name occurs far less frequently than the above forms, 
‘Bhatakka', ‘Bhatarkka’ and ‘ BiiatarkEven out of these ‘Bhatarkka’ is the most 
frequent form used in the grants. Now' ‘Bhataikka’ and ‘ Bhattarkka ’ are altogether two 
different words lexicographically. In Sanskrit there «rc both words ‘ Bhata ' and ‘ Bhatta 
but they denote quite different senses. Philologically ‘ Bhata' is derived from ‘ bhrta ’ and 
‘ Bhatta ’ from ‘ hliartr'. The former means a mercenary soldier or servant, vdiile the latter 
is an honorific term used for the royal oi the learned class. According to Sir Monicr William 
‘ Bhatta ’ sometimes occurs as a wrong variant for ‘ Bhata'. However, in either sense this 
may be used for the Maitraka Senapati. One of the terms means “ the Sun among the soldiers,” 
while the other means ” the Sun among the learned.” Sueii a Maitraka hero was distinguished 
both for his learning and his valour. It is, however, certain that only one of these two terms 
could be taken as correct. The more usual and the earlier form, vi/., Bhatarka or Bhatarkka 
IS, therefore, to be preferred to the less frequent Bhatt^akka; 



CHAPTER III 


DHARASENA I 

(A.D. 493-499) 

BhatSrka was succeeded by his eldest son Dharasena I. His reign lasted 
approximately from 174 to 180 of the Valabhi Samvat, i.e., a,d. 493 to 
499. 


As we have already seen, Bhatarka took advantage of the weakness of 
the Gupta power to shake off their yoke. But complete independence could be 
achieved only in the next reign. Dharasena's succession to the ofiice of Senapati 
held by his father, was quite in conformity with the prevailing custom, since 
the higher posts in the Gupta administration had by then become hereditary. 
Thus, for example, in the Udayagiri cave inscription* of the time of Chandra- 
gupta II his minister Virasena is described as one who had acquired the post 
of a minister by hereditary succession (anvaya-prapta-sacivyah); and in the 
Karraadande Lingam inscription- Prthivisena is said to have succeeded to 
the post of a Mantri of Kumaragupta I, an office which his father Sikhara 
had held under Chandragupta II. Again, we have it in the Junagadh rock 
inscription^ of Skandagupta that the provincial governors were themselves 
empowered to appoint their assistants. It was according to this practice that 
Parnadatta appointed his son Chakrapalita as a “ Charge d'ajjaires " of the 
city. Hence, there is reason to assume that Bhatarka had already associated 
with himself his son Dharasena in the affairs of administration. After the 
death of his father Dharasena succeeded to the offices held by Bhatarka, 
viz., both as the head of the military and of the civil administration at 
Valabhi. 

Dharasena I saw in the condition of things around him a splendid 
opportunity to consolidate the power and position which his father had acquired. 
He made himself independent in his new kingdom during the dark days of 
the Gupta empire. At that time most probably king Bhanugupta was on the 
throne of Magadha. His great problem was the increasing power of the Hunas. 
The battle of Eran^ in which Goparaja was killed, was fought by him mani¬ 
festly with the Hunas, and as Professor Banerji maintains, he was defeated 
in the sarae.^ By defeating Bhanugupta the Huna king Toramana conquered 
Maiava. The success of the Hunas in Central India, however, was short- 

1 Fleet, “ Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Chandragupta II,” C. /. /., Ill, p. 21. 

2 Sten Konow, ” Karmadandc Lingasa Inscription of Kumaragupta I,” E. /., X, p. 71 
ff. and Banerji, /. P. A. 5. B., V, p. 458 (pi. XIX). 

3 Fleet, op. et loc. cit. 

4 Ibid., pp. 91-93. 

5 Banerji, Age of the Imperial Guptas^ p. 60. 
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lived, and according to the evidence of the Manju4ri-Mula-Kalpa,* Toramana 
died soon after defeating Bhanugupta and Goparaja. In these circumstances 
it is possible that the Vakataka king Harisena- made an alliance with the 
Maitraka ruler Dharascna I for driving away the Hunas. For it is known that 
during this period the Vakataka king Harisena^ conquered Kuntala, Avanti, 
Kalihga, Kosala, Triku^a, Lata, Andhra, etc.,^ and acquired sovereign power. 
Only a few years before this event mo^t of these countries were under the 
sway of the Hunas and the Guptas. The fact that a marriage had taken place 
between the Vakataka (ruling over Avanti) and the Maitraka (ruling over 
Valabln) families during the period shows that an alliance had been concluded 
for the specific purpose of ending the Huna menace. The princess chosen for 
the marriage seems to have been Chandralekha, who is described in the 
Daraianasar i of Devasena as the daughter of the king of Ujjaini and the 
queen of Dhruvasena I of Valabhipura.** There should not be any doubt as 
to who this king of Ujjaini was. For Ujjain had by this time definitely come 
under the sway of the Vakatakas, a fact to which the Ajanta inscription of 
Harisena/’ just referred to, bears undisputed testimony. But the marriage 
only meant that the Maitrakas had chanjed one hegemony for another. 
However, to have been thus honoured with the hand of Chandralekha, the 
Maitrakas must have occupied a place higher than that of the mere feudatories 
in the political system of the Vakatakas. Their position may be described as 
that of the subordinate allies. 

To follow up the history of the break-up of the Gupta power, the Maukha- 
ries threw off their yoke in the eastern part of their empire and established 
their independence, just as the Vakatakas had done in the western parts. The 
epigraphical records in :he caves at Barabar^ (Gaya, South Bihar) and 
Nagarjunff (Gaya district) bring to light a new and independent line of 
Maukharies, inaugurated by one Harivarman who is styled ‘ Maharaja ’ in 
the Asirgadh copper seal inscription^ of his successor. That a chief should 
have so dared as to set at naught the authority of the Guptas in their home 
province of Magadha—for it must be noted that Harivarman’s territory lay 
in eastern Magadha—^proves that the power of the Guptas must have indeed 
declined beyond recovery. 

1 Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 54. 

2 Jayaswal, History of India (Niga-Vakatoka Imperial Period)**, J. B. O, R. S., 
XIX, p. 103; Harisena ruled from about a.d. 490 to 520. 

3 Ibid, 

4 Buhlcr, “ Ajanta Inscription/' Archaeological Survey of W. India, IV p. 124 If. 

5 Cf. Shah, Jainism in North India, p. 68. 

6 Jayaswal, “ History of India (l^ga-Vakataka Imperial Period) ”, J. B, O, R. S,, 
XIX, p. 75. 

7 Fleet, op, cit., p. 222 ff. Cf. Bhagwanlal Indraji, /. A., XIII, p. 428. 

8 Ibid., p. 221; cf. Prinsep, J. A. S, B., VI, p. 672 ff. 

9 Ibid., p. 220; Wilson, J. R. A. S., (N. S.) Ill, p. 377 ff. Cf, Hamid, Monuments in 
Bihar and Orissa, p. 88, No. 17. 
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DRONASIMHA 

(A.D. 499-519) 

The successor of Dharasena I was his younger brother Dronasimha. 
He appears to have ascended the throne in about 180 Valabhi Samvat, i.e., 
A.D. 499. 

We have seen that Dharasena I virtually assumed the status of a king in 
the latter part of his reign. Dronasiuiha wcjit a step further and called himself 
'Maharaja’, as proved by his copper-plate grant issued in v.s. 183, i.e., 
A.D. 502,’ hardly a year or two after his accession. His coronati(^n is also 
much spoken of in the records. In ail the Maitraka plates, he is referred to 
as one w'hose coronation ceremony was performed in the presence of the 
paramount sovereign himself.- This conlirms our view that though the 
Maitrakas had thrown off the Gupta yoke, they had to acknowledge the 
paramountcy of some higher power. Though the name of this power is not 
stated in the inscriptions, it is evident from the facts mentioned in the last 
chapter, that it could not have been any other than the Vakatakas. Tn the 
North Indian history of this period, four rulers of note stand out above the 
rest and all the four have had their claims urged by difierent writers in this 
connection. We may examine here the title of each of them. They are, besides 
the Vakataka king Herisena, the Gupta ruler Bhanugupta,^ the Huna'’ ruler 
Toramana or Mihirakula and Yasodharman of Mandsor.^* As regards the 
last ruler, he may at once be dismissed, for the simple reason that his imperial 
career started only a few years before the year a.d. 533-534 as the Mandsor 
Pillar inscription tells us.^ As for the suggestion that a Huna chief was the 
overlord—this too falls to the ground in view of the considerations we have 

1 Jackson, “ Bhamodra Mohota Plates,” J. B, H. H. A. ,S., XX, p. 1 if.; Barnett, “A 
New Vdiabhi Grant,” E. /., XVI, p. 17 ff; Acharya, op, cit,, I, No. 16. 

2 Akhila-bhuvana-mandalaika-swamina-paramaswannina-svayam-upahita-rajyabhi^ckah, 
i.e,, whose coronation ceremony was performed in the presence of the master of the whole 
Universe. 

^ Jagan Nath, Early History of the Maitrakas of Valabhi,” Indian Culture, V 
pp. 407-414. 

^ Commissariat, History of Gujarat, p. XXXIX; cf. Smith, The Early History of India, 
p. 335. 

5 In the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 88, the date of Dronasimha’s investiture is 
supposed to be about a.d. 520 and therefore Yasodharman is suggested as the paramount 
ruler of his time. But the discovery of the Bhamodar Mohota plate of the year v.s. 183, i.e., 
A.D. 502, proves that Dronasinaha’s coronation had taken place in or before a.d. 502 
and hence Yasodharman. whose imperial career started after a.d. 533 cannot he supposed 
to be the paramount sovereign present then. 

6 Fleet, op, cit,, p. 142. 
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offered in the last chapter. Further, we find that in the territories which passed 
into the hands of the Hunas the use of the Gupta era in dating the records 
was given up and the regnal year of the Huna kings was used insteadwhile 
the Maitrakas uniformly used the Gupta era. It may, therefore, be conceded 
that the Maitraka dominions never came under the suzerainty of the Hunas. 
As we have already seen, Bhanugupta also is out of the question. We know 
nothing of his achievements beyond the fact that in the Eran pillar inscription^ 
of Goparaja,-—one of his dependents- he is described as the Epic hero 
Arjuna." But this is mere conveiUiona* praise; and as we have already had 
occasion to note, the Gupta power was well on the wane during this period. 
Hence, Bhanugupta hardly tits into the description of the paramount sovereign 
of Dronasiihha as ruling over the whole circumference of the earth.'' Turning 
now to the emperor Harisena Vakataka, we know from the Ajanta inscription-^ 
that he conquered Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Koiala, Trikuta, Lata, Andhra, 
etc., and acquired tlie suzerain powder during his glorious days, i.c., a.d. 490-520.'* 
The Balaghat plates^ further make it clear that the Vakatafas had their own 
feudatories and that they made peace and war on their own account. These 
facts coupled with the Vakataka alliance, brought about by the marriage of 
the Vakataka princess Chandralekha with Dronasimha's brother Dhruvasena I, 
suggests that it was Harisena Vakataka who is referred to as the master of 
the whole universe, and his presence at the coronation ceremony was, therefore, 
in his dual capacity as overlord and father-in-law of the Valabhi king. The 
occasion was a landmark in the history of the Maitrakas and the event was 
carefully recorded in the dynastic accounts. This personal visit of the 
suzerain mu^t have gone a long way in strengthening the bonds of friendship 
between the two dynasties, and we may even say that the Maitrakas vere 
thus set on the course of complete independence, which they actually asserted 
in the reign of Dharasena JV, a century later. 

In his own as well as his successors' copper-plates Dronasiriiha is 
described as an ambitious man and a good general. Like most of the Valabhi 
kings he was a great devotee of Siva. This is seen from the epithet Parama- 
Mahesvara used of him in all the Valabhi records. He made a grant of the 
village Trisahgamaka in Hastavapra ahara (modern Hathab) to one Panduraja 
of the Devipantha, an act of munificence by which he set an example to be 
followed by his successors.^ 

1 Fleet, “ Eran Boar Stone Inscription,” ano “ the Gwalior Inscription,” op. cit., p. 158 
and 161 respectively. 

2 Fleet, op. cit., p. 91. 

3 Jayaswal, op. et he. cii., “History ot India (Naga-Vakataka Imperial Period),” 
J, B. O. R. S,, XIX, p. 75. 

4 Jayaswal, ” History of India, (Naga-Vakataka Imperial Period),” J. B. O. R, S., XIX, 

pp 79-103, _ _ ^ 

5 Kielhorn, “ Balaghat plate of the Vakataka Maharaja Prthviscna 11,” E. IX, 

p, 270 flf. ' 

6 Jackson, Barnett, and Acharya, op et he. cit. 
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We know from the inscriptions that Bhatarka and his eldest son 
Dharascna were military leaders whose reigns were mainly occupied with 
fighting and carving out a principality and thus making their power recognised 
by all and sundry. It was only in the reign of Dronasiriiha that measures 
could be taken to ensure the social and economic welfiire of their subjects. 
Accordingly, Dronasirhha is described as having set up before him the ideal 
of a Dharmaraja. In the inscriptions he is described as one whose nature 
(manifested itself in) the performance of the regulations laid down by Manu 
and others; who like Dharmaraja, (i.e., Yudhisthira), fixed the path of the 
laws of good conduct,” ^ (‘prasa-(sa) vimala—mauli (li) manir—Mmanv-adi- 
pranita-vidhi-vidhana-dharmma Dharmmarajaiva vihita-vinaya-nya (vya) 
vastha-paddhatir ’). This description in the Valabhi plates reminds us of the 
description of Dilipa by the poet Kalidasa in his Raghnvamia, as the real 
father of his subjects because he educated, protected and supported his people 
who were said to have swerved not an inch from the path laid down by Manu. 

i Sten Konow, “ Five Valabhi Plates,” £. /., XI, p. 107, line 7. 
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DHRUVASENA I 

(A.D. 519-549) 

Dhruvascna I was the third son of Scnapati Bhatarka and the first of 
the several Maitraka sovereigns of that name. He succeeded his brother 
Dronasiihha and ruled for about thirty years from a.d. 519 to 549. 

Tn the Valabhi copper-plate grants we usually find an expression, which 
a reigning king used by way of paying respect to his predecessor, viz. whose 
head was purified, bent before and reddened by the dust of his (predecessor’s) 
feet,” etc.,* {tat-padd-rajo-run-avanata-pavitri-kria). The sudden break in 
this usual formula makes us suspect that the succession of Dhruvasena I was 
perhaps not peacefully effected. This seems to be confirmed by the next epithet 
“ that he acquired the throne by the strength of his own arms,”- (Sva-hhuja- 
pardkramena) used in connection with this ruler. One may be tempted to infer 
from this that it was a successful rebellion against his brother that brought 
Dhruvasena 1 to the throne. But this hypothesis is unwarranted. For the circum¬ 
stance mentioned in the records, viz., that he was himself responsible for his 
rise, shows that either during the last days of his predecessor Dronasimha or 
immediately on his accession to the throne the Maitrakas were assailed by a 
superior power, which drove Dhruvasena from his inheritance and that it 
was only by the strength of his own efforts that he succeeded in regaining his 
kingdom. Now, the external power responsible for the troubles of the Valabhi 
kingdom at this time was probably Yasodharman of Malava. However, 
though Dhruvasena boasts that it was by his own efforts that he regained his 
kingdom, the epithet he bore, viz. “ (He) who meditates on the feet of para¬ 
mount lord ” {parama-bhartdraka-pdddmidhydfa),^ would show that he received 
valuable help from his overlord. The latter could have been none other than 
the Vakataka king Harisena. After this success, Dhruvasena I would appear 
to have ruled undisturbed for about a decade, as seen from his inscriptions 
issued from the beginning of his reign down to v.s. 210^, i.e., a.d. 529. In 
these inscriptions he is styled ‘ Mahdsdnumta ’ and ‘ Maharaja \ 

But it w 4 S not long before Dhruvasena came into conflict with his erstwhile 
enemy. His grants dated v.s. 216-^ and v.s. 217^ (i.e., a.d. 535 and 536) were 

1 Sten Konow, op. cit.^ p. 107. 

2 Biihler, “ A grant of Dhrusasena i, dated 210,’’ £. /., IV, pp. 104-107 (lines lO-H). 

3 Bhandarkar's List, Nos. 1293, 1294, 1295, 1296, 1297. 1299, 13(K). 1301, 1302, 1303, 
1591, 1592, etc. 

4 Jackson, “ A Valabhi Copper-plate grant of Sam. 210," /. A., XXXIX, p. 130 , and 
Sten Konow, ‘‘ A Copper-piate grant of Dhruvasena I," E. /., XI, p. 113 ff. 

5 Buhler, loc, cit. 

Bloch, " British Museum Plates of Dhruvasena i," J. R. A. 5., 1895, p. 382 ff. 
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issued actually from the battlefield {vijayaskandah-vardt). The war that 
followed, however, was not as successful to the Maitrakas as the previous 
one, and it would appear that it wiis only on his acceptance of humiliating 
terms that peace was made. This is also evident from the titles which he assumed 
from now onwards, viz., ‘ Mahapratihara the great door-keeper, " Mahadan- 
danayaka ’ the great general or governor, ‘ Mahakartika ’ w'hich may be 
literally translated as the great follower of Kartika—the general of the gods, 
all of which arc indications of a distinctK lower status. It is possible that 
Yasodharman availed himself of the death of the great Vakataka emperor 
Harisena, which seems to have taken place at about this time,' to measure 
his strength once more, with the Vakatakas. The defeat which he inflicted on 
the latter was so overwhelming that they could not survive as a power. They 
disappeared from history, since no record of any successor of Harisena is 
knowui to exist. The battle must have taken place some time before a.d. 533 
in which year the Mandsor Pillar inscription- of Yasodharman, is dated. 
In this prasasti his prowess and conquests are thus dc^crlbed as '' He, who 
spurning (the confinement of) the boundaries of his own house, enjoys, those 
countries,—thickly covered over with deserts and mountains and trees and 
thickets and rivers and strong-armed heroes, (and) having (their) kings 
assaulted by (his) prowess,— which were not enjoyed (even) by the lords of 
the Guptas, whose prowess was displayed by invading the whole (remainder 
of) the earth, (and) which the command of the chiefs of the Hunas, that 
established itself on the tiaras of (many) kings, failed to penetrate:—He, 
before whose feet chieftains, having (their) arrogance removed by the strength 
of (his) arm, bow dowm, from the neighbourhood of the (river) Lauhitya up 
to (the mountain) Mahendra, the lands at the foot of which arc impenetrable 
through the groves of palmyra-trees, (and) from (Himalaya) the mountain 
of snow, the table-lands of which are embraced by the (river) Ganga, up to 
the Western Ocean,—by which (all) the divisions of the earth are made of 
various hues through the intermingling of the rays of the jewels in the locks 
of hair on the tops of (their) headsDhruvasena, it would seem, had to 
pay the penalty for his loyalty to his overlords—the Vakatakas, He was 
degraded from the exalted position of ‘ Mahasamanta ’ or chief feudatory, 
to that of mere dandanayaka or captain. 

But the rise of Yasodharman was like that of a meteor.'* His power was as 
short-lived. Ten years after the Mandsor inscription (c. a.d. 543-544) we find 
a portion of his dominions being ruled by a viceroy or son (?) of a Gupta 

J The period of rule assigned lo Harisena is from A.n. 490 to 520 cf. Jayaswal, op. cit., 
p. 79. But since this is purely conjectural, we may extend it by a few years. The war between 
Yasodharman and the Vakatakas would then be taken as being fought early in the next 
Vakataka reign. According to Jouveau-Dubreuil. Harisena ruled from a.d. 5(X) to 530 cf. 
Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 76. 

2 Fleet, op. cit., p. 146-7; cf. Fleet, /. A., XV, p. 257. 

3 Jbid.y lines (4-5). 

4 Basak, History of North-Eastern India, p. 160, and Smith, op. cit., p. 339. 
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emperor, who is styled parama-hhattaraka mahdrdjddhirdja prthivipati'" 
Supreme sovereign, king of kings, lord of the earth.” ^ At about the same 
time we find that the Maitrakas also were regaining their former status. In his 
inscriptions dated v.s. 22P to v.s. 226^ (i.e., a.d. 540 to 545) it is seen that 
the old titles of Maharaja and Mahasamanta were restored to Dhruvasena I. 

During these turbulent days Dhruvasena T seems to have lost his son.^ For 
the famous Jaina-council held at Valabhi condoled with him on his great loss. 

Dhruvasena was a worthy successor to the w'arlike kings that had preceded 
him on the throne oi‘Valabhi. He is described in the records to have, '‘like 
a lion, defeated single-handed by the strength of his owai arm, the array of 
the troops of the elephants of (his) cnemie-^; and to have been the refuge of 
those who sought protection.”"' The records also speak of his scholarly attain¬ 
ments and his patronage of the learned referring to him as Awihoddhd- 
sdstrartha-tattvandDi'^^^ he who knows the essenee of the Sastras, the authori¬ 
tative works on the dilTerent branches of learning,” and as Kalpatarur-iva 
suhrit-pranayindrh yaflulbhilasifa-kama-phal-opahhogu-dalu'^ “one who showed 
great liberality to friends and the learned and the existing religious institutions 
of his time.” 

We find from Dhruvasena I’s plates that his father Bhatarka and his 
elder brothers king Dharasena I and Dronasimha were Parama-Mahesvaras, 
i.e., great devotees of ^iva; and that he himself was Parama-Bhagavata, i.e., 
a great devotee of Visnii. This was perhaps due to the influence of some 
Vaisnavite preceptor of the time who had also infiucnced the Vakataka and 
the Garulaka kings in favour of Vaisnavism. But he w^as, with all, a man of 
liberal religious outlook. 1'his is confirmed from the following facts. His giant 
dated v.s. 216^ (a.d. 5.^5) is made for the benefit of a Buddhist Vihara built 
by his niece (sisters daughter) Dudda. who is called Paranwpdsika, and that 
of v.s. 21T^ for the benefit of another built by one Buddhadasa. The expenses 
of providing the Buddhist monks w ith the necessaries of life, of feeding Buddhist 
pilgrims who flocked from all parts for worshipping the Buddhist idols, and 
of repairing the Viharas, were to be met from the income accruing from these 
grants. The other grants were made to Brahmanas learned in different vedas. 

J Cf. Raychaudhuri, op. at., p. 505 

2 Vallabhji Haridatta, “ Vavadiga-Jogia-plales of Dhruvasena 1,” Vienna Ori. Jour., 
Vol. Vn, p. 297. 

3 Diskalkar, “ Wala Museum Plates of Dhruvasena I,” An. Kept. Wat. Miis., 1922-23, 
p. 9; and Diskalkar, ./. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S.), I, p. 18 

Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East, XXH, p. 270. 

5 Hultzsch, “ The Gane^gad Inscription of Dhruvasena 1,” E. Ill, p. 318 (lines 8-10); 
and Meet, op. cit., p. 165 (lines 6-8). 

6 Ibid. 

Ibid. 

8 Buhler, “ A Valabhi Copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena 1,” I. A., IV, pp. 104-107. 

9 Bloch, “ Dhruvasena I’s Copper-plate grant,” J R. A. S., 1895, p. 379; cf. Acharya, 
Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, I, p. 40. 
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It may be noted that three grants—one of v.s. 207J v.s. 2102 (a.d. 529), 
another of v.s. 22P (a.d. 540) and a third of v.s. 226^ (a.d. 545)—are made 
to the Brahmanas of Anandapura, the present Vadanagar, the famous seat of 
Brahmanical learning. In the first it is simply called Nagara, in the second 
Anandapura, and in the third Anarttapura. In the first the donees are two 
brothers, ^antisarma and Devasarma of Atreyagotra, who were the students 
of the Vajasaneyi l^akha of the Yajurveda. In the second the names of the 
donees are Skandatrata and Guhatrata of Bharadvaja gotra, who were the 
students of Samaveda (Chhandogasabrahmachari); the name of the donee 
in the third grant is lost. 

The famous Jaina council,which was held at Valabhi in the early part 
of his reign (a.d. 526^’) is another proof of his broad religious views and 
interest in the dilTerent religious philosophies. Although we know that the 
two distinct divisions in the Jaina community did not come into existence 
till the beginning of the Christian era, it must be admitted that the tradition 
of Bhadrabahu of the days of the great famine^ and the Jainchandra and 
Sivabhuti of c. a.d. 80 are some of the stages in the history of the great schism. 
But in the opinion of several scholars the great council at Valabhi led to the 
final separation of the two sects under Devarddhigani. It was here that the 
final reduction into writing, of the whole canonical literature of the Jainas, 
resulted in the split of the Jaina community, with differences in matters of 
certain dogmas and beliefs. The whole thing was arranged at Valabhi, because 
of the efforts of queen Chandralekha,^ and thus Valabhi became an important 
city in the history of the Jaina literature. 


The increase in the Maitraka power under Dhruvasena 1 is also attested 
by the fact that a ruling family called the GaruJakas'^ acknowledged his supre- 

1 An unpublished grant of this year was made on Kartika Sukla 3. It is in the collection 
of Mr. Sarabhai Naw'ab of Ahniedabad. 

2 Sukthankar, “ Dhruvasena I’s Copper-plaie grant,” L. /, XVII, p. 108; Diskalkar, 
“ The Second half of a Valabhi Grant of Samvat 210,” L I , XIX, p. 125 fi'. 

3 Valabh)! Handatla, “ Vavadia Jogia Elates,” T. O J., VII, p. 297. 

^ Diskalkar, ” New Valabhi Copper-plate grants,” J. B. B R. A. S. (N. S.) I, p. 16. 

5 C harpenticr, “The Dale of Mahavira,” /. A, XLlll, pp. 176-177; Jacobi, Kalpa 
Sutra, p 270. 

6 Charpientier, Vttarudh\a\una Sutia, p 16. This date of the learned scholar is based 
on the date of Mahavira’s Nirvana in 467 b c., and 993 a.v. as the date of the redaction of 
the Jaina Canon. 

7 Nathuram Premi, Dora'sanasata of Devasena, p. 31. 

8 Cf. Shah, op. cit., p. 68. 

^ The genealogy of the Garulakas according to their inscriptions is as follows:— 

Maharaja Sura 

I 

Senapati Varahadasa I 


Samanta—Maharaja Sura II 
(Bhattisura) 


Sri Mahasamanta Varahadasa II (574 a.d. 
Samanta Maharaja Sinah’aditya. 
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macy. Two copper-plate grants of this family are found along with the Valabhi 
inscriptions, and what is remarkable, is that the former resemble very much 
the Maitraka grants. In one of these copper-plates,* Dhruvasena’s name is 
actually mentioned as an overlord by the Garulaka king Varahadasa (in 
G.E. 230, i.e., a.d. 549). This king is said to have obtained a victory over 
Dwarika,2 and presumably it was done with the help of his Maitraka overlord. 
The capital of these Garulakas was Phankaprasravana,-^ close to Girinagar in 
the heart of the Maitraka kingdom. The name Garulaka or Garudaka suggests 
that the family probably had the Garuda, the vahana of Visnu, as its emblem, 
and the description in the plates further makes it clear that the rulers of this 
dynasty were Vaisnavites. The fact that they were brave and ambitious rulers, 
is clearly seen from their records. It is said that “the Garulakas subdued all 
enemies by their prosperity due to performance of eminent deeds; and they 
gained decisive victories in encounters (with their enemies) in many of the 
battles.This would imply that they distinguished themselves in wars under 
their suzerains. Like the Maitrakas they too were broad-minded in religion. 
They made grants indiscriminately to the Brahmanas** and to the Buddhists.^ 
The gratitude of their subjects on this score is revealed from the comparison 
of their rule to that of Yudhisthira and of Dasaratha of the heroic age. The 
details in the records of their administrative oHicers suggest that they had an 
excellent system of administration, for various officers, both civil and military, 
from princes (rajaputra), palace-officers (rajasthaniya), and ministers, to city 
officers (drahgika), headmen (mahattara), regular and irregular soldiers, 
spies and riders on elephants and horses, are mentioned. 

Dhruvasena Ls grants were made at various places like Valabhi, Hathab 
and the camp at Khuddavcdiya, and the donees came from far off places to 
receive their grants, one of such examples being Siihhapura which is identified 
with Sihore, situated at the Bhavanagar-Yadhavana junction. Three of his 
grants dated v.s. 210, v.s. 221 and v.s. 226, as we have seen above, are made 
to Brahmanas of Vadanagar. This shows that the limits of his kingdom in 
the north must have included Vadanagar also. To the west the kingdom seems 
to have spread as far as Dwarika, the extreme end of Surastra, in this direc¬ 
tion. As for the expansion of the Maitraka kingdom towards the east and the 
south, beyond Valabhi, we know that this development took place in later 
days, under Dhruvasena’s successors. 

1 Gadre, “ The Five Vaja Copper-plate grants,’’y. L. B., Ill. p. 79 ff, (line 15). 

2 JhUL: cf. ilultzsch, “ Palitana Plates of Simhaditya,” E. XI, p. 17. The king of 
Dwarika who was defeated by the G^ulaka king was probably one of the Heroics chiefs 
who ruled over this country in the sixth century A.D. as mentioned in the Bombay Gaietteer, 
VIII, p. 590 (ICathiawad). 

3 Gadre, op, et loc. cit, 

4 Hultzsch, op. et loc, cit. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Gadre, op et loc. cit. 



CHAPTER VI 


DHARAPATTA 

(A.D. 549-553) 

King Dhruvasena I was succeeded by his younger brother Dharapatta 
who seems to have ruled for a very short period. For the earliest known grant 
of his son and successor Guhasena is dated v.s. 240' (i.e., a.d. 559), while 
the last known date of' his predecessor, as we have already seen, is v.s. 230 
(i.e., A.D. 549)-. Indeed, having succeeded to the throne after his three elder 
brothers, whose reigns covered a period of five decades, he must have been 
an old man, when he was anointed king. In these circumstances the short 
duration of his reign is nothing exceptional. No records of his are discovered 
as yet. It is said that Dharapatta is not mentioned in the grants of his son, 
though he is styled in the records of his grandson Dharasena II as a 
‘ Maharaja \ which proves that he did succeed to the throne of Valabhi. 

Now' the question arises as to w'h\ the passage describing this ruler does 
not occur in the grants of Guliascna and was subsequently inserted by his 
successors. On examining the three of the copper-plate grants of Guhasena, 
however, it is found that one of them has its first plate missing,w^hile the 
second plate begins with the passage on Guhasena himself, as continued from 
the end of the first plate. Thus the missing of the first plate leaves the case 
undecided as far as this record is concerned. In the case of the third, i.e., of 
the year v.s. 248,^ both the plates are well preserved, but while editing these 
plates the author has given neither ihe transcript nor the facsimile of the first 
plate. He only gives the summary of the first plate, which again leaves us 
in doubt. The editor simply says that the “ first plate gave nothing but the 
genealogy from Bhafiirka to Dharapatm, such as is known to us from the 
grants of Dhruvasena I and Dharasena 11." On turning to the early grant of 
v.s. 240, we find this vital difference, viz., the omission of Dharapatta's name. 
Also, the beginning of Guhasena's description after that of Dhruvasena I is 
very abrupt in as much as no relationship with the former is specified. This 
creates suspicion about some mistake of the (lekhaka) writer who may have 
omitted some words in the grant, suspicion which requires to be resolved 
with the help of some other grant of Guhasena to be discovered hereafter. 

In describing him as * Paramdditya-Bhakta \ the records suggest that he 
was a devotee of the Sun god. It is curious that Dharapatta alone, among the 

1 Buhler, “ A Valabhi Grant of Guhasena dated 240,” /. A., VII, p. 66. 

2 This dale is known from Dhruvasena Ts contemporary feudatory king Varahadasa 
of the Garulaka dynasty. Cf. Gadre, “ The five Vaja Copper-plate grants,” J. U. i?., Ill, 
p. 79. while the last known grant of Dhruvasena I is dated v.s. 226. 

^ Buhler, op. et loc. cit. 

4 Buhler, op. cit., V, p. 206, 
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Valabhi rulers, should profess the Sun-faith. But what is more significant is 
that his other contemporaries also seem to have had a partiality for this cult. 
We know Irom the history ol‘ the Gurjaras that kings Dadda T and TT and 
Ranagraha were devotees of the Sun, a fact which shows the prevalence of 
the Sun-worship in northern India in the sixth and the seventh centuries A.D. 
However, since the kings were tolerant in matters of religion, the faith, confined 
as it was to the royalty and only a small section of the people, could not make 
progress and was short-lived.• It seems to have lingered on for some time, 
for we know a temple of the Sun god stood at Kavi to which the Gurjara 
Rastrakuta king Govindaraja made a grant.^ 

It is said in tlie inscriptions that Dharapatta “ forcibly conquered the 
renowned greatness of the ranks of (his) enemies.''* In the absence of reliable 
data these military exploits of Dharapatta may be said to refer to one of his 
campaigns in his >oungcr days, against the enemies during the reign of his 
brothers. 

Before we pass from Dharapatta to Lis son Guhasena the interesting fact 
may be noted that all the elder sons of Bh'itarka are in turn succeeded 
by their respective anujas, i.e., younger brotlicrs. Dharasena 1, the eldest, w^as 
succeeded by his younger brother Dnmasimha, the latter was then succeeded 
by his younger brother Dhruvasena I, who in turn was succeeded by the 
youngest brother, Dharapatta. Did all these three elder brothers of Dharapat^ 
have no male issue lo succeed them? Or was there such a tradition among the 
Maitrakas that the Anuja, i.e„ younger brother should have a prior right over 
the son, so that all the sons of a king could exercise their claims to the throne 
successively? Later on king Siladitya I also is succeeded by his anuju, 
Kharagraha 1, though he himself had a s(>n named DcrabhaLa. Kharagraha 
explains his direct succession to his elder brother simply as an act of obedience 
to the will of his elder brother (guru). This possibly suggests that Siladitya 
himself had appointed his anuja to be his successor. Accordingly, it may also 
be said that each son of Bhatarka selected his anuja to succeed him. 
The phrase “ rat pdda-anudyatah " used by every succeeding king for his 
immediate predecessor bears such a significance, viz., that each king 
naturally showed reverence to his predecessor who selected him to be his 
successor. The assumption that each king selected his successor according to 
his own choice will also help us in explaining the cases of ‘ A^raja ' successors 
among the later Maitrakas. 

1 The fact that king Siladitya I made a grant to a Sun-temple, proves tb^ existence of 
the faith in his time, cf. /. A., IX, p. 237. 

2 Kielhorn, “ Kavi Grant of i.idvindar'a)a,'’ /. A., V, p. 144. 

^ Meet, “ Mahya C\ipper-plate inscription," op. cir., p. 165, lines 8-9. 
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GUHASENA 

(A.D. 553-569) 

Guhasena was the son and successor of Dharapatta. He was perhaps 
the first great king of the Maitraka dynasty. This can be seen from the fact 
that all the Valabhi rulers from Siladilya I down to the last ruler of the hne, 
drop the names of his four predecessors in their dynastic records, while his 
name is recorded with due respect in all the grants. Thus after naming the 
founder Bhatarka, the genealogy commences with him. 

Guhasena appears to have ruled for about sixteen years from v.s. 234 
to v.s. 250 (i.e., a.d. 553 to 569). The last known date of Dhruvasena I is 
v.s. 230> (i.e., a.d. 549) and as has already been shown in the last chapter, 
Dharapatta's reign was of short duration. Since the lirst known date of 
Guhasena is v.s. 240- (i.e., a.d. 559) we may rest content that he came to 
the throne in about v.s. 234 (i.e., a.d, 553). As the earliest known grant of his 
.successor Dharasena II is dated in v.s. 252' (i.e., a.d. 571) we may conclude 
that Guhasena’s reign extended down to v.s. 250 (i.e., a.d. 569). 

From the Jaunpur stone inscription^ of the Maukhari^ ruler isvaravarman 
it is known that he had reached the Raivataka mountain,^ a region which was 
included in Guhasena’s territories. The upshot of this invasion, however, is 
not specified in the inscription. Nevertheless, judging from the epithet borne 
by Guhasena, it may be said that the latter successfully repulsed his enemy. 
We are told in his own records that his “ strength was manifested by clapping 
(his) hands on the temples of the rutting elephants of (his) foes,” and further 
that, ” the heads of (his) enemies were made to bow down by his prowess.”7 
That this was not an empty boast is also manifest from the fact that in contrast 
to his predecessors, who called themselves Mahdsdmantas, he assumed 
the higher title of Maharaja, On the other hand, unlike his successors who 
bore imperial titles such as Mahdrdjddhirdja, Isvaravarman is given the simple 

1 Gadre, op. et he. cit. 

2 Biihlcr, “ Copper-plate grants of Guhasena,’* 7. A.^ Vll, p. 66 ff. 

3 Bh&vriagar 1/iscriptions, p. 31 ; cf. Fleet, “ The Jhar Plates,” /. /!., XV, p. 187. 

4 Fleet, ” The Jaunpur Stone Inscription,” C. I. /., Ill, p. 229 ff. 

5 In the Jaunpur stone inscription the Maukharis are called Mukharas. 

6 On this point there is a divergence of opinion among scholars, for which the fragmen¬ 
tary nature of the inscription is responsible. According to some, liSvaravarman defeated 
a king who took shelter in the Raivataka mountain, while others opine that his expedition 
into Surastra took Isvaravarman as far as Raivataka, But none of these authorities have 
tried to identify the ruler of this territory. Nevertheless, he could be none other than our 
Guhasena because the country invaded was the Maitraka kingdom. 

7 Biihler, op. et he. cit. 
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style ol Ksitipaii and Maharaja in the later inscriptions^ of his dynasty; while 
in his own inscription the style adopted by him is merely that of nrpati (a king). 
But the Haraha inscription declares that “ for the obtainment of martial 
glory ' Adityavarmaii “ caused the birth of Kvaravarman."- This doubtless 
means that Isvaravarman was destined to exalt and celebrate the name of 
the Maukhari kula. A probable inference that may be drawn from this is that 
the imperial ambition of the Maukharis originated from his time, though he 
himself did not succeed in achieving it. lie was driven back from Surastra 
by the Great Maitraka ruler Guhasena, who compelled him for ever more to 
respect the integrity of his territory. 

This attempted annexation of the Maitraka kingdom may have taken 
place somewhere in the beginning of Guhascna\s rule, and the concluding 
years of the reign of lA'aravarman, for we know, from the Haniha inscription, 
that in the Vikrama Saiii. 611, i.e., a.d. 544,^ isvaravarman's son Isanavarman 
succeeded to the Maukhari throne. This victory over the Maukharis went a 
long way in strengthening Guhasena's position as an independent king. And 
it was, no doubt, because of this victory which he won single-handed over a 
powerful adversary, that he boldly gave up the feudatory title of Samantay 
hitherto borne by his predecessors, and made himself feared and respected 
in the neighbouring kingdoms. 

In all we have live records of this ruler. One copper-plate grant is dated 
in v.s. 240’* (i.e., a.d. 559), cinothcr in v.s. 246^ (i.e., a.d. 565) and the third 
one bears the year 248^’ (i.e., c. a.d. 567) of the same Samvat. An inscription 
recording the name of Guhasena and dated in v.s. 247 (i.e., a.d. 566)’^ was 
found inscribed on a small clay-pot discovered at Vala. The word ‘ Ghata ’ 
of the record obviously refers to the vessel on which it was inscribed. One more 
fragmentary stone inscription« discovered at the village Bahkodi in the Raval 
district of the Navanagar state, also records the name of Guhasena, and has 
been assigned on palaeographical grounds to this Maitraka king. These are the 
only two inscriptions of this type, bearing the name of a Maitraka ruler, who 


1 Fleet, “ Asirgadh Copper-Seal Inscription of Sarvavarman,” op. cit., p. 220 ff; cf. 
Sastri, “The Haraha inscription,’’ /:’ /., XtV, p. 119. 

2 Jhid.., p. 119, line 8; cf. Fires, The Maokluiri.s, p. 69. 

3 Majumdar, “A Haraha Stone Inscription," /. A., XlVI, p. 12.3 if; Slastri, 

XIV, p. 110 IF 

4 Biihler, op. et he. cit. 

5 Biihler, “ The Grant of Guhasena of Valabhi,” /. A., IV, p. 174 IT; Barnett, “ Wala 
Plate of Guhasena of the year 246,’’ /:’. /., XHl, p. 3a8. (Bhandarkar's list Nos, 1312 
and 1313 and Sankalia's li.st Nos. 79 and flO are for one and the same grant.) 

^ Biihler, “ The Bhavanagar Plate of Guhasena of Valabhi,” /. A., V, p. 207. 

7 Biihler, “ Wala fragmentary Inscription,” 1. A., XIV, p. 75. In his Life in the Gupta 
Age, p. 105, Dr. R. A. Salatore has suggested that this ‘ ghata ’ may have been a pot for 
water-clock. 

8 The Bhavanagar Prakrt and Sanskrit Insaiptions, p. 30. 
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happened to be Guhasena in both these cases; one of this is about IS'' x 7*“ 
and consists of three lines, though all its sides and corners are chopped off. 
Unfortunately, the date and the purpose of the inscription are missing. It is^ 
therefore, difficult to say anything about its object. 

It may be gathered from his records that Guhasena combined in himself 
the qualities of a warrior as well as of a statesman. It seems that the royal 
treasury was replenished in his time, for he is compared to an ocean for possess¬ 
ing wealth.* He was a skilled and formidable warrior almost cradled in the 
art of warfare. “ His sword,” we are told, “ was verily a second arm to him 
from his childhood,”^ {Saisavdt-pra hhutd-Khmiga-dvitiya-bdhur-exa). His 
statesmanlike qualities are obvious from the fact that he is reported to have 
governed his subjects according to the Smrtis and other traditionary laws. 
His title of ‘ king' was obvious and suitable,” we are told in his copper¬ 
plates, “ because he pleased the hearts of (his) subjects by properly preserving 
the path prescribed by all the traditional laws,”^ {Sakala-smrti-pranita-mdrga- 
samyak-paripdlana-prajd-hrdaya-ranjandd-anvartha-rdja-^ahdd). We may, there¬ 
fore, rightly maintain that it was his keen political insight coupled with his 
consummate generalship that gained for him a great influence in his kingdom. 
The Maitraka records are unanimous in representing him as a handsome man 
possessed of elegant bearing and refined and courteous manners who resembled 
(the god) Smara. He is invariably described as ‘ Dhanesa' and ‘ Brhaspati 
a fact which testifies to the prosperity, both material and moral, of the country 
under him, and a full exchequer. Though all these attributes are stereotyped 
and modelled on the Raghiivamia of Kalidasa, they nevertheless show that 
their Maitraka recipient was an important personality. 

All the plates of Guhasena are records of donations made to Buddhist 
monasteries. The very first known grant is made to the Vihara, in the city of 
Valabhi, built by Dudda. She is referred to as ‘ Pujya ’ “ respected This is 
natural, for she was an aged cousin (father’s sister’s daughter) of Guhasena. 
In addition to the usual purposes of providing for the monks and pilgrims, 
repairing the monasteries, etc., one more purpose is mentioned—viz., the 
purchase of books^ of ‘ good religion,’ i.e.. Buddhism for the Viharas. This 
proves the existence of a library, at least of Buddhist books. The eighteen 
Nikayas or schools of Buddhism, are also mentioned in this plate. His second 
record describes the grant made for the same purpose. Dudda is referred to 
more respectfully as Duddapada; and the Vihara is named after her as Dudda 
Vihara. At the end of this record we find the word ‘ Svamukhdjnd ’ ‘ oral 
order.’ This probably implies that no dutaka was necessary as the grant was. 

* Fleet, op^cii., p. 165—lines 1-15. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, 

4 Ibid. 

5 Buhler, op. cit., VII, p. 66. 
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made directly without the usual intermediaries being present. It was written 
by Skandabhatta, who was appointed to the post of the minister of war and 
peace. The third grant was made to Abhyantarika-Vihara, built by Mimma 
who is referred to as Mimmapada. From the terms of respect accorded to 
her, it seems that she was also related to the royal family like Dudda. However, 
in the absence of evidence, it is not possible to be definite on this point. This 
Vihara was situated near the Bhataraka-Vihara which was given to the 
Rajasthaniya (i.e., the official guardian) Sura. The ‘ oral order ’ is mentioned 
in this grant also. This explains the absence of the dutaka’s name as in the 
previous case. The grant was written by the same Skandabhatta. 

Tn the first two grants Guhasena is styled a Parama^Make^vara “ a great 
devotee of Siva.” While in the latter one, which was issued in v.s. 248 (i.e., 
A.D. 567), he is said to be a Paramopasaka “ a great devotee of the Buddha.” 
This shows that he was greatly influenced by Buddhism between the year 
A.D. 565 and 567. It was perhaps due to the influence of the nun Dudda and 
other pious and learned monks of the lime. But the emblem of all his plates 
continued to be that of a Nandi {vnabha), the vahana of Siva. Even in the 
inscriptions of his successors Guhasena is invariably styled ' Parama- 
Maheivara \ This is a clear proof that he w'as not converted to Buddhism, as 
Biihler would have us believe ‘ and the change from ' Parama-Maheivara ’ 
to ' Paramopasaka' in the grants would, in that case, only signify that he 
was greatly interested in Buddhism and may even have had a decided leaning 
towards it, but did not adopt it. But conviction, as is repeatedly shown in the 
histories of religion, is one thing, and conversion quite another. 

The mention of Dud Ja’s and Mimma's names in the copper-plate grants, 
is significant from another point of view also. It shouts the importance given 
to ladies in those days. That they were highly cultured and educated is clearly 
seen from the fact that they could construct and organise institutions like the 
Vihdras. 

At about this time, the Saurseni ApabhiariuUa, the spoken language of 
the people, was growing into a literary language. And we are told that king 
Guhasena wrote poems^ in Sanskrit, Prakrt and even Apabhramsa, a fact 
which gives a glimpse of the literary activities of the time. 

Tn his classic on Rajasthan Tod has observed that the Guhilots of Mewar 
were the descendants of the Maitrakas.-^ Tod based his accounts on local 
chronicles and traditions, according to which king ^iladitya, the last king of 
the Maitraka line, died and lost his kingdom while resisting an attack of the 
barbarians. A posthumous son was born to him and was named Guhaditya. 

1 Biihler, Archceological Survey of West India, III, p. 84. 

2 Munshi, Gujarat and its Literature, p. 20. 

3 Tod, Annah and Antiquities of Rajasthan, I, pp. 176-181. 
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The latter was brought up in a family of the Niigar Brahmanas of Vadnagar in 
Gujarat. When the child grew up, he conquered the aboriginal Bhil chieftain 
of Idar, and became the progenitor of the Guhilots of Me war. But the account 
can hardly be reconciled with the evidence ol* contemporary epigraphs. The 
Samoli inscription of the Guhila Siladitya dated a.d. 646* and the Nagada 
inscription of the Guhila Aparajita dated a.d 661- suggest that the Guhila 
family was already established in Mewar during the time of the earliest 
I^iladitya of the Maitraka line, and flouribhcd along with the Maitrakas, when 
the latter became extinct—about tiie last quarter of the eighth century A.D. ^ 
On the otlier hand, there is an inscription to show that Sila, a king of the 
Guhilut dynasty, lived in Yik. Saiii. 703, i.e., a.d. 646. The Ranapur Achalgadh 
Chitorgadh and Atapura inscriptions distinctly show that Sila was five genera¬ 
tions apart from Guhadatta or Guhila, the founder ol‘ the Guhilot dynasty. 
Guhadatta, therefore, must be earned to the middle of the sixth century, 
allowing roughly twenty years for each generation. Thus it was quite impossible 
for him to be a descendant of the last Maitraka king Siladitya Vll. 

The Bombay Gazetteer‘s states that the Guhilots of Mewar were a branch 
descending from the Maitraka king Guhasena: a branch of the family springing 
from Guhasena took their dynastic name from the name of their progenitor 
as Gohilot or Gehlots. But great doubts at once arise in regard to this sugges¬ 
tion also. The Gohils were Nagar Brahmanas A a fact which is supported by 
a well-known verse occurring in the Achalesara stone inscription^ (Vik. Sam. 
1342), the Chitorgadh stone inscription(Vik. Sam. 1331) and the Mamadeva 
praiasti. The Chitorgadh inscription also styles Bappa (the founder of the 
family) a Brahmana. Again, the Ekalinga-Mahatmya, composed during the 
reign of Rana Kumbha, declares that Guhadatta, the founder of the race, 
belonged to a Brahmana family which had migrated from Anandapura.^ 
The same work further on states that Yijayaditya, the ancestor of Guhadatta, 
was the ornament of the Nagar race. If, then, it is undoubted that the Gohilots 
were Brahmanas, how could they have descended from the Maitrakas, whom 
we definitely know to be Ksatriyas V 

1 Haider, “ Samoli Inscription of Siladitya,” 11. /., XX, p. 97. 

2 Kielhorn, ” Udayapur Inscription of Aparajita,” £. /., lY, p. 31. 

3 The last known date of the Maitraka records is v.s. 447 (i.e., a.d. 766-767). Cf. Fleet, 
•• The Alina I’lates of Siladitya Vll,” C. I. /., Ill, pp. 171 ff. 

4 Bombay Gazetteer., 1, Pt. I, p. 90. 

5 Banerjee, “Early History of the Guhilots,” /. C, HI, p. 585 ff; Bhandarkar, “The 
Guhilots,” J. A. S. B., V, 1909, p. 167 ff. 

6 Bhavanagar Inscriptions, p. 84 11., verse 11. 

7 Ibid., p. 74 ff, V. 8. 

8 The following lines from the Ekalihgaji Mahatmya of Maha Rana Kumba Karna 
are quoted hereAnanda-pura-samagata-vipra-kulanandano-mahidevah Jayati-^ri-Gaha- 
dattah-prabhavah-^ri-guhila-vaiii^asya, i.e.. Victorious is ^ri Guhadatta, the founder of 
the Guhila Race, the delight of the families of Brahmanas and come from Anandapura 
CWadhwan = Vardhamana), cf. ibid., p. 89. 

9 Beal, op. et toe. cit.; Watters, op. et he. cit. 
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DHARASENA U 

(A.D. 569 to 589-90) 

After the death of Guhascna the Maitraka sceptre passed into the hands 
of his son Dharasena 11. In all about sixteen copper-plate grants of this ruler 
have been found with dates ranging from v.s. 252 (i.e., a.d. 571) to v.s. 270 
(i.e., A.D. 589). The earliest known date of his successor f^ihlditya I is v.s. 286* 
(i.e., A.D. 605) and the last known date of his father, who preceded him, is 
v.s. 248 (i.e., a.d. 567).This would show that he ruled for about twenty 
years, from v.s. 250 to v.s. 271 (i.e., a.d. 569 to 589-590). 

In his first two grants dated v.s. 252 (i.e., A.r>. 571) Dharasena II styles him¬ 
self ' Sanianta \ unlike his father Guhascna. This would show that the power 
of the Maitrakas was on the decline during the early years of Dharasena II. 
Did the Maukharis seize the opportunity oJered by the change of rulers, 
to aggrandise themselves at the expense of the Maitrakas? Whatever it may 
be, a few months later, in the month of Vaisakha of the same year,' Dharasena 
is found dropping the subordinate title of ‘ Sarnanta This was tantamount 
to defiance of the Maukhari suzerainty and Isanavarman seems to have 
at once taken the field against the Maitraka kings. That Dharasena TI was 
at war with him can be also seen from his next record‘d which mentions his 
camp at Bhadrapattanaka. But the Maukhari king could not succeed in 
imposing his hegemony over the Maitraka ruler, and in his next record^ 
dated v.s. 254 (i.e., a.d. 573), Dharasena II appears with his former title of 
Maharaja, indicative of the higher rank. But Isanavarman was determined 
to impose his yoke on him and continued the war against him. The former 
soon found himself unable to continue this unequal struggle. And hounded 
into flagellation by a powerful external enemy, he saved himself by offering 
his submission to him. In consequence, in his grants dated v.s. 269 and 
v.s. 270^ (i.e., a.d. 588 and 589) he contents himself with the mere title of 
‘ Mahasamanta Significantly enough, among his attributes Dharasena bears 
the following one: “ who averts calamities that would afflict (his) subjects”'^ 

1 Sten Konow, “The Palitiina Plates of l4iladilya I, Dharmaditya,” £'. /., XI, p. 115; 
Bhandarkar, “ Two Copper-plates Irom Valabhi,” /. A., 1, p. 45. 

2 Biihler, op. cit., V, p. 206. 

3 Biihler, “ A Copper-plate Grant of Dharasena 1,” /. A., VII, p. 68. 

4 The Bhavana^nr Inscriptions, pp. 35-39. 

5 Diskalkar, “ Bantia Plates of Dharasena 11, Sam. 254 (257?),” E. XXI, p. 179; 
cf. Watson Mus. Kept., 1925-1926, p. 13. 

6 Op, cit, 

7 Biihler, op. cit. (lines 9-13.) 
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It is possible to infer from this that he came to terms with his enemy in order 
to avert the destruction and havoc caused to his subjects by these imperialist 
wars. ’ 

This conquest doubtless raised Kanavarman's status, and he was all 
but universally acknowledged as the emperor of northern India and proudly 
designated himself as Maharajadhiraja,- a “ resplendent moon in the sky 
of the circle of princes."^ His reign is by common consent acknowledged as 
the heyday of the Maukhari rule.-^ In describing his exploits the Haraha 
inscription says: “Being victorious and having princes bending at his feet, 
(he) occupied the throne after conquering the lord of the Andhras, who had 
thousands of threefold rutting elephants, after vanquishing in battle the 
!§ulikas, who had an army of countless galloping horses, and after causing the 
Gaudas, living on the seashore, in future to remain within their proper realm 
and adds that “ the illustrious Kanavarman, who had crushed his enemies, 
was the lord of the earth.It is, therefore, not unreasonable to conclude 
that under so successful a monarch as Isanavarman, the Maukharis found 
no difficulty in lording it over the Maitrakas, and Dharasena IT was soon 
reckoned among the “ princes bending at his feet/' Since Guhasena is given 
the title of Maharaja even in his last inscription issued in v.s. 248 
(i.c., A.D. 567)*^ we may take it that the Maitrakas successfully maintained 
their independence throughout the reign of this king, and it was only after 
the removal of his strong hand by death, that they were compelled to submit 
to the power of the Maukharis. 

The inscriptions as usual indulge in exaggerated praises of Dharasena’s 
virtues. He is said to have “ astonished all the archers by the speciality of (his) 
innate strength and skill acquired by practice that he maintained all the 
gifts of the previous kings; and that like his father he could show that Sri 
(wealth) and Saraswati (learning) could live together in his kingdom, a des¬ 
cription which is similar to that of Kalidas' Bharatavakya or delineation of 
an ideal king in his Vikramorvahya, He was liberal and charitable like the 
other rulers of his line, a fact which is amply borne out by the large number 
of grants that have come down to us recording his great donations to various 
donees irresp)ective of caste or creed. 

Most of his grants were made to the Brahmanas learned in the different 
vedas. A copper-plate of the year v.s. 252 (i.e., a.d. 571) is a record of a grant 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, p. 115. 

2 Fleet, op. cit., p. 221. 

3 ^astri, E. /., XIV, p, 119, verse 11. 

4 Cf. Pires, op. cit., p. 78. 

5 Mazumdar, op. cit,^ p. 120 (verse 13). 

6 Ibid (verse 21). 

2 Buhler, op. et loc. cit. 

8 Ib id. 
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to one Rudragopa, son of Rudraghosa of Kau^ravas gotra, who was a student 
of the Atharvaveda, and resided at Anarttapura, i.e., modern Vadanagar.^ 
Another grant of the same year was made to a Brahmana named Chchhahara, 
who was a resident of Brahmapura and who was of the Bhargava gotra and 
of the Maitrayanaka sakha. The purposes for which the grants were made are 
recorded as in the cases of the other Brahmana donees in the inscriptions, 
e.g., the performance of the five great yaghas, viz., Bali, Charu, Vaisvadeva, 
Agnihotra and Atithi. The object of the grant in each case was a certain piece 
of land the income from which was to be used by the donee for the specified 
objects. Other grants of this year mention some Brahmana donees wlio received 
similar donations with all the rights of the owners of the land, viz., that of 
“ vara, hhuta (i.e., that which is to be cut, reaped or mown), grain, gold and 
adl'Yci. and farced labour."' One more grant of v.s. 254 (or v.s. 257 as read by 
some scholars) was made on a solar eclipse day. The date of this grant is very 
important and of special interest, as it helps us to decide the era of theMaitraka 
records. Two more grants of the year v.s. 269 and v.s. 270 were made for 
the benefit of the Buddhist Viharas: one of these w^as to the Bappapadiya 
Vihara which was built by the famous monk ")thiramati, who is mentioned by 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang, while the name of the other Vihara is 
not clear. The purpose of the grant is, as usual, for the repairs, w'orship, and 
for supplying the other requirements of the Bhiksus. In this grant the dutaka 
is Samanta Siladitya who probably succeeded Dharasena to the throne of 
Valabhi. Another grant which is thought to be spurious ’ give^ the year 400 
of some unknown era. Biihler and other scholars have read it to be the ^aka 
era.'^ 


A copper-plate grant dated g.i . 255 (i.e., a.d. 574) of Samanta Maharaja 
Simhaditya of the Garulaka family has been found^ at Palitana along with 
Maitraka grants. He was a feudatory of the Maitraka king and contemporary 
of Dharasena II. Did Simhaditya remain loyal to him during the days of his 
dilficulties ? This, of course, cannot be determined with certainty. The fact 
that the Maitraka and the Garulaka grants were found at the same place, 
induces us to believe that they did remain so, while the absence in the present 
record of any reference to the Maitrakas as Maharajas in contrast to the 
previous grant, would show that the Garulakas may have attempted to make 
themselves independent of their overlords. 

1 Altckar, A History of Important Towns and Cates in Gujarat and Kathiawar, pp. 14-15; 
Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 183. 

2 Fleet, op cit., plate XXIV, p. 164 (lines 26-27;. 

Biihler, “ The Copper-plate Grant of Dharasena 11,” /. A., X, p. 278, 

5 Hultzsch, ” Palitana Plates of Simhaditya, dated 255,” E. /., XI, p. 16, 
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SILADITYA I 

(c. A.D. 590-615) 

!^iladitya H was the son and successor of Dliarasena II. He was calJed 
Dharmaditya or the “ sun of religion.” He took particular care in following 
the model of the great kings of old. 

As seen above the last known date of his predecessor Dharasena II is 
V.s. 2702 (i.e., c. a.d. 589), and the first known date of his successor Khara- 
graha I is v.s. 297^ (i.e., a.d. 616). This shows that he must have ruled for 
about twenty-five years, which may be reconciled to the round number of 
thirty years' reign, assigned to him in the Manju-^ri-MuJa-Kalpa.'^ If this is 
granted, we may suppose that he succeeded his father in c. a.d. 590 and since 
his successor Kharagraha Ts known date is a.d. 616, f^iladitya’s reign seems 
to have come to an end in about a.d. 615. 

There are, in all, eleven copper-plate grants of this ruler known to us, 
and giving dates from v.s. 286^ (i.e., c. a.d. 605) to v.s. 292^’ (i.e., a.d. 611). 
Besides these copper-plate grants, the Satrunjaya Mdhatmya has a prophetic 
account of ^iladitya as one who will be propagator of religion in Vikrama 
Samvat 477. ”7 But Vikrama Samvat 477 corresponds to a.d. 420 and at this 
epoch the Maitrakas had not yet assumed rule over Surastra. However, if 
Vikrama Samvat is taken as a mistake for !^aka Samvat, it would then corres¬ 
pond to the Gupta-Valabhi Samvat 237 or a.d. 556. But even then this would 
amount to, according to our chronology, ante-dating I^iladitya by forty to 
fifty years. This, however, should not disturb us, in any way, since it is known 
that the work is comparatively modern, and consequently, not much confidence 
could be reposed on its evidence. The fact seems to have been that the author 
took the current tradition about the Maitrakas and noted it down in his 
work, but paid httle heed to chronology. Nevertheless, there should be no 

^ The name ^iladitya was a favourite on with the Buddhists who valued virtue Sila) 
more than valour Vikrama). 

2 Bvihler, “ Alina Plates of Dharasena II,” /. A., VIT, p. 71. 

3 Gadre, ” The Amreli Plates of Kharagraha 1, v.s. 297,” Important Inscriptions oj the 
Baroda State^ p. 7 ff; Gadre, ” The Virdi Copper-plates of Samvat 297,” Proceedings of 
the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference^ Baroda, p. 659 ff; Annual Report of the Watson 
Museum^ 1933-34, pp. 7-8. 

4 Jayaswal, Imperial History of India^ p. 24. 

5 Bhandarkar, “A Valabhi Grant,” /. /!., I, p. 46; Sten Konow, “The Copper-plate 
Grant of the Valabhi king ^iladitya I,” E. /., XI, p 115. 

6 Banerjee, “ The Bhadrenika Grant of ^iladitya I, g.e. 292,” E. /., XXI, p. 116 ff. 

7 “Sapta-Saptatimabdanamatikramya Chatuh Batina; Vikramachchhiladityobhavita- 
dharma-Vrddhaddhikp.” ^trunjaya Mahdtmya, verse 286; cf. Gadre, op. cit.^ p. 8, n. 24. 
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doubt that the J^iladitya mentioned here, is the same as ^iladitya I, for as 
in the inscriptions, here also he is called Siladitya Dharmaditya. 

The dynastic account as given in the Mariju-Sri^Mula- Kalpa and the 
copper-plate grants of ^iladitya, and the extent of his territories, as can be 
gathered from them and from those of his successors, settle once for all the 
controversy started by Dr. Hoernle.* Siladilya's rule extended over the territory 
from ‘‘ Ujjain in Eastern Mfdava upto the western Ocean or to Cutch, which 
in terms of the Puranic geography " is the limit of the western country.- This 
Siladitya is rightly identified by Prof. M. Sylvain Levi with Siladitya of Mo-la- 
po (Mrdava)^ mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.*^ It is certain that Malava was 
included within the dominions of the Maitrakas. The Yirdi plates of his 
successor, dated v.s. 297 (i.e., a.d. 616), were actually issued from Ujjain, the 
capital of Malava.*^ 

An excursion into the political history of this period is, therefore, necessary 
to account for this extension of his kingdom on the part of Siladitya I, since 
Malava had never formed a part of the Maitraka kingdom. It was fortunate 
for Siladitya that he should liave ruled at a time when the various powers of 
Hindustan were exhausting themselves by constant warfare. Towards the 
end of the sixth century the later Guptas of Malava came into conflict with 
the Kalachuris of the Chedi country. This conflict probably arose due to the 
machination of Devagupta who evidently was a scion of the Gupta family.^ 
Devagupta would appear to have entered into a conspiracy against his kinsman 
Mahasenagupta, the then ruler of Malava, and agreed to have acknowledged 
the supremacy of Sahkaragana on condition that he (Devagupta) was installed 
as the sovereign of Malaga. The Abhona plates of Sahkaragana seem to allude 

1 Hoernlc, “ Some Problems of AncierU Indian History, J. R. i. S., P)03, p. 54.S lb; 
1909, p. 122 tv. The contro\ersy started by Dr Hoernle was about identifying ^iladit>a of 
Malava, mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang with Ya^odharman of Malava, the conqueror of the 
Hunas. But JayaswaPs account based on the MuTiju-f^ii-Muki-Kalpa makes it clear that it 
was iSiladitya, the Maitraka king who ruled over Ma!a\a (cf. Jayaswal, op. ci!., p. 24), 'Phis 
is further supported by a grant of ^iladitya’s immediate successor Kharagraha, issued from 
Ujjain in a.d. 616 (cf. Gadre, op. cit., p. 7 If). Dr. Hoernlc's views are discussed in Appendix 
A. 

2 Jayaswal, “ Places and People in A§bkd’s Inscriptions, ’ /. .4., LXII, p. 121 ff. 

3 Sylvain Levi, Joianal des Savanis^ 190.5, pp. 544-48; ci. Smith, The Eatly History of 
India, p. 344. 

4 Beal, op. cit., 11, p. 260; Watters, op. ut., II, p. 242. 

5 Gadre, “ The Virdi Copper-plates of Samvat 297,” Proceedings oj the Se\enth All- 
India Oriental Conference, pp. 659 ff. 

6 The suggestion (cf Hoernle, op. cit., 1904; Dandekar, History of the Guptas, p. 180; 
Saletore, op. cit., p. 65) that Devagupta must have been a son of Mahasenagupta, does not 
seem very reasonable. In the absence of any mention of such relationship m the family 
records, it is wise not to go beyond the suggestion that he was a scion of the Gupta family. 
Moreover, if they were so related, would Bana, who pays so much attention even to little 
details, have failed to note this interesting fact ? 
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to the same fact, when they relate that he “ re-installed families of kings who 
had long been dethroned/’ and uprooted those that were too proud/’‘ 
The disaffection between Devagiipta and Mahascnagupla is also clear from 
the omission of the former from the ollicial genealogy of the Guptas, which 
was continued in their records, when after the death of Harsa, Adityascna, the 
son of Madhavagupta, established his power at Magadha.^ It is also possible, 
as Dr. Hemachandra Raychaudhuri has pointed out, that Dcvagupta repre¬ 
sented a collateral line of the Malava family, who were opposed to the policy 
of friendship with Thanesvara and Kanauj. ^ For it must be borne in mind that 
a Gupta princess, DevT-Mahasenagupta, probably a sister of Mahasenagupta, 
had been married to Adityavardhana of the Thanesvara dynasty.*^ Damodar- 
gupta, the father of Mahasenagupta, is actually credited with stopping the 
progress of the Maukharis, who were the traditional enemies of the Guptas 
of Malava,and the marriage alliance between the two houses may have been 
brought about for this purpose. But not long after a grand-daughter of this 
Gupta princess, Rajyairi, was married to Grahavarman, the Maukhari king, 
and the Maukharis were thus brought within the ambit of the allies of the 
Gupta house, 

Mahasenagupta must have suffered a terrible disaster at the hands of 
the allies and was probably killed in the battle.^’ After this event his two sons 
Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta fled to Thiinesvar and found shelter at the 

I Pathak, " Ahhona Plates of Sahkaragana, K. Sam .M7." F. IX, p. tl. 

7 Fleet, “ Apsad Inscription of Adityasena," and “ Dco-Baranark Inscription of 
Jivitagupta Tl,” C. 1. /., HI, p. 200 ff. Jayaswal, op. cl loc. cii., App. II, c. 

3 Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, p. 514. 

4 That Prabhakarvardhana was the son of Adityavardhana and Devi-Mahasenagupta 

is known from the Sdnapnt coppcr-scal inscription (cf Meet, op. cit. p. 2^2 and also the 
Introduction C. 1. I, III, p 15). From her cognomen Ciupta, it has been assumed that the 
latter was a .sister of Mahasenagupta (cf. Fleet, op. cf loc. cit. followed by Ganguli, op. cit., 
p. 405: Dandekar, op. cit., p. 174; Saletorc, Life in the Gupta Age, p. 63, rejects without assign¬ 
ing reasons the suggestion of P. S. Parakhi in his (Marathi) that Devi-Maha¬ 

senagupta was the .sister of Damedargupta and follows Fleet. Hut Parakhi’s suggestion is 
untenable {vide App. No. A, C) though apparently it looks plausible. We know from the 
Har^acharita, p. 119, that Prabhakarvardhana was a contemporary of Mahasenagupta and 
that the sons of the latter were play-mates of Prabhakarvardhana’s sons Rajyavardhana and 
Harsa. This makes it difficult, though not impossible, to believe that Devi-Mahasenagupta 
was Mahasenagupta’s sister. The disparity in age, inferred from the circumstance that she 
belonged to the previous generation, would rather suggest that she was a sister of Damodar- 
gupta, father of Mahasenagupta, But as against this we have to bear in mind the fact that 
since the kings married young and had many wives taken at different times, the disparity in 
age among the children was nothing unusual. 

5 Cf. Fleet, C /. /. Ill, p. 200 ff. The Aphsad inscription says that Damodargupta, 
the son of Kumaragupta broke up “ the proudly stepping array of mighty elephants belong¬ 
ing to the Maukharis.” 

6 Ganguli, “ Malava in the 6th and the 7th Centuries,” J. B. O. R. S., XIX, p. 399 ff. 
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court of their relation Prabhakarvardhana, ‘ and Malava passed under the 
rule of Devagijpta. Though no inscriptions of the latter have come down to 
us, the fact is nonetheless clear from the Thanesvar records.- But Devagupta 
had to observe scrupulously the terms of the agreement he had entered into 
with ^ankaragana. The aforementioned Abhona plates were issued from 
Ujjain, the capital of Malava, a circumstance wliich would show that the 
Kalachuris had then imposed their hegemony on the Guptas of Malava. 
Shortly after this Prabhakarvardhana appears to have taken up the cause of 
the Gupta princes and led an army against Malava.^ ft is probable that he 
was joined by his son-in-law' and ally Grahavarman.*^ Though he claims to 
have taken away the glory of the Malava king,'^ Prabhakarvardhana could 
not drive the Kalachuris and their feudatory Devagupta from their posses¬ 
sions in Malava, and restore them to Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta. As 
may be seen from his Abhona plates, Sahkaragana tirmly established his 
power at Hjjain,^ and it is clear from the Sahkheda inscription of the time 
of Mirihullaka, a feudatory of Sankaragana, that he had extended his power 
as far as southern Gujarat.^ Now Bana describes Prabhakarvardhana also 
as a looter to the lawlessness of the Lats.”« It is well known that the Lata 
country is the tract of land lying between the Tapti and the Mahi rivers, and 
has been described by Vatsyayana in his Kamashtra, a work written in the 
third century, as situated to the west of Malava.It is, therefore, possible 
that in the war with Prabhakarvardhana, Devagupta received valuable help 
also from the other feudatories of Sahkaragana such as Nirihullaka^ and the 
Gurjaras*' between whom the LaUi country was then divided. We may take it 

1 Bana, op. cit., p. ID and in the Aphsad inscription (Meet, C. 1. I. Ill, p. 200 tf.) it 
IS stated that one of these princes Madhavagupta was tilled “ with the desire to associate 
himself with the glorious Harsadeva." Thus Bana’s statement is confirmed by epigraphical 
evidence also. 

2 The Madhuban and Baiiiskheda inscriptions class Devagupta among kings “ who 
resembled wicked horses, and who were ultimately vanquished by Rajyavardhana ” (Biihler, 
“ Banskhera Plate of Harsa,” /i. IV, p. 210; Biihler, “Madhuban Plates of Harsa,” 
£. /., I, p. 72; Kiclhorn, “ Madhuban Plates," t. A, VII, p. 157). Since no other Gupta house 
is known to have held sway anywhere else at this time, it follows that Dev'agupta was the 
ruler of Malava and is to be identified with “ the wicked king of Malava “ Bana speaks of. 

3 Ganguli, op. cit,, p. 405. 

^ Bana, op. cit., p. 17.3. This is inferied from the attack of Devagupta on Kanauj, shortly 
after this, and the death of Grahavarman that followed, which would otherwise be unpro¬ 
voked, and which would appear to have been the result of the sequence of events. 

5 Ibid., p. 101. 

6 Pathak, op. et he. cit. 

7 Dhruve “ Three land-grants fron* Sahkheua,' E. II, p. 26 fl. This record in 
describing Nirihullaka as one who meditates on the feet of Sahkaragana, son of Krsnaraja, 
clearly implies that Nirihullaka had acknowledged the overlordship of Sahkaragana. 

8 Bapa, op. cit.., p. 101. 

Vide Bombay Gazetteer., I, Pt. I, p. 7. 

10 Dhruve, op, et he. cit. 

11 Appendix B. 
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that at least a contingent from the Lata country fought side by side with the 
Maiava troops. 

^ahkaragana died after an exceptionally successful reign, sometime before 
A.D. 602. ^ In the reign of his son Buddharaja the Kalachuri advance was checked 
by the rising power of the Chalukyas. The struggle between the two powers 
seems to have continued for about a decade. The Mahakuta pillar inscription 
of Mahgalesa, issued in April a.d. 602, records a crushing defeat inflicted on 
Buddharaja by this king. “ Having set (his) heart upon the conquest of the 
northern region/’ says this record, “ and having conquered king Buddha 
(and) having taken possession of all his substance, [he desired] to set up a 
pillar of victory of his prowess on the bank of (the river) BhagirathT.”- The 
"Nerur plates refer to this victory, when they relate that Mahgalesa had 
driven out king Buddha, who was the son of Sankaragana, and who was 
possessed of the power of elephants and horses and foot-soldiers and treasure.” ^ 
Jt was inevitable that the two powers should come to a clash. The Kalacluiris 
were extending their conquest to the south and the south-west, while Mahgalesa 
as the Mahakuta inscription aptly observes, had already “ set (his) heart 
upon the conquest of the northern region.”*^ But it was not an easy thing to 
defeat the Kalachuris. It is evident from the description, in the Chalukyan 
inscriptions.'’ of the armies which Buddharaja launched against the Chalukyas, 
that he was indeed a formidable adversary.^ And it seems certain that had 
Mahgalesa to deal with him single-handed, Buddharaja would have surely 
given him a short shrift. But fortunately for the Chalukyas the Kalachuri 
king had also to fight against enemies nearer home, viz., the Puspabhuti- 
Maukhari combination, which was bent on reinstating the Gupta princes 
Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta in Maiava. In describing Vidisa, the present 
Besnagar, one of the chief cities of Maiava at tliis time, as “ his camp of 
victory,” the Vadner plates of Buddharaja,^ which record a grant of land in 


1 Fleet, “ The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of the Chalukya king Mahgalesa,” /. A.^ 
XIX, p. 19 If. From this inscription it is clear that Buddharaja succeeded Sankaragana in 
or about a.d. 602 when he is said to have been defeated by MahglcSa. 

2 Jhkl. 

3 Fleet, “ Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions,” 7. A., VII, p. 162. 

4 Fleet, “ The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of the Chalukya king Mahgalesa,” /. A., 
XIX, p. 19 

5 Ibid: Kielhorn, ” Aihole Inscription of Pulikesin II,” E. /., VI, p. 8; Fleet, “ Sanskrit 
and Old Kanarese Inscriptions,” /. A., VII, p. 162. 

6 The fact that the Kalachuri king was the formidable adversary of the Chalukyas is 
evident from the Aihole prasasti of Pulikesin II, who, notwithstanding the fact that he had 
every reason to pass over in silence the achievements of his uncle because of his attempt to 
deprive him of his inheritance, proudly claims his feat against the Kalachuris. “ Mahgalesa,” 
says the inscription, ” took in marriage the damsel, the fortune of the Kajachuris, having 
scattered the gathering gloom, viz., the array of elephants (of the adversary) with hundreds 
of bright rayed lamps (viz.) swords (of his followers) and was desirous of taking the island 
of Revati ” (E. /., VI, p. 8). 

7 Gupte, ” Vadner Plates of Buddharaja, K. Sam. 360,” E. /., XII, No. 7, p. 33. 
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the Vatananagara-Bhoga (i.e., Chandward taluka, Nasik district) in the 
extreme south of his dominions, clearly imply that the king had been called up 
north-east, presumably to repel an invasion of these enemies. 

The Kalachuris could not withstand the onslaughts delivered simul¬ 
taneously from north and south; their resources were exhausted before long, 
and their power came to a violent end. 

With the disappearance of the imperial Ka]achuri-> from the arena, 
Devagupta may have assumed independence. At any rate, he is no longer 
referred to in a subordinate capacity and is next met with as an ally of Sasaiika, 
the king of Ciauda.' The fact appears to have been (hat at this time Sahlhka, 
who was trying to throw olT the overlordsliip of Kamarupa, must have been 
as much in need of an ally as Devagupta himself. We know that Karnasuvarna 
once formed part of the dominions of Bhaskaravarman (Kamarupa) since 
his Nidhanpur plates were issued from this place.- But it is clear from Bana 
that it had changed hands by \.d. 610-611,^ and Sasahka was in undisputed 
possession of it—thus testifying to the success that crowned his efforts. Thus 
community of interest may have driven Devagupta and Sasahka into each 
other’s arms. Our view iinds confirmation in the =,low and steady rise of 
Sasahka to imperial power. At tlrst he was no better than a feudal chief, and 
he actually appears in his Rohtasgadh stone seal inscription as a Mahasamanta 
only.^ But in a.d. 619-620 he had already attained to imperial status.^ 

Such was the realignment of powers after the disappearance of the 
Kalachuris from the historical stage. Happily fop Devagupta and his ally, 
the Puspabhutis were threatened by a new menace on their north-western 
frontiers. This was the old scourge that had afflicted the Gupta empire in their 
last days and concluded this most gloiious epoch in our history. The Hunas, 
who were showing signs of new activity, had to be nipped in the bud, if history 
were not to repeat itself. Accordingly, Prabhakarvardhana mustered a mighty 
host. But being too ill to assume himself the supreme command, he placed 
his elder son Rajyavardhana at the head of bis troops.^ Even so the effort 

1 It has been suggested that Sasahka allied himself with Devagupta because of his blood 
relationship, both being of the Gupta family (cf. Hasak, History of North-Eastern Indian 
p. 183). This latter fact, it is said, is borne out by the appell 'tion ‘ Narendragupta ’ applied 
to ^aSahka. In the absence of authentic information on this point, the suggestion may be 
left at this. What seems to have brought the two princes together was not so much, as we 
have demonstrated, blood-relationship as their immediate common interest. 

2 Bhattacharya, “ Nidhanpur CPpper-platcs of Bhaskarvarman,’' E. XII, p. 73. 

3 Appendices C, F. 

4 Fleet, “ Rohtasgadh Stone Seal-Matrix of the Mahasamanta SaSahkadeva,” C. /. /., 
Ill, p. 283. 

5 Hultzsch, “ Plates of the time of Sa^ahkaraja G. Samvat 300,” E. VI, p. 143. The 
inscription refers to him as exercising his authority over Samantas, and calls him Maharaja- 
dhiraja. 

6 Bana, op. cif., p. 132. 
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which this danger called forth, and the anxiety the situation caused, were 
too much for the ailing monarch, and he succumbed to his illness before the 
decision of the issue. This was a golden opportunity for Devagupla to aggran¬ 
dise himself at the expense of his enemies. He first surprised Kanauj; Graha- 
varman was taken unawares, and in the absence of any support from 
Thaneswar, the Maukhari kingdom fell an easy prey to the invader. ‘‘ On 
the very day,” says Bana, “ on which the king’s [Prabhakarvardhana’s] death 
was rumoured his majesty Grahavarman was by the wicked lord of Malava 
cut off from the living along with his noble deeds.” ^ The king had been so 
completely taken by surprise that he found no time even to remove his family 
to a place of safety. In consequence the royal seraglio fell into the hands of 
the victor. The king was beheaded and the queen Rajasri was sentenced to 
spend the rest of her life behind prison bars. ” Rajasri also,” the message 
concluded, ” had been confined like a brigand's wife with a pair of iron fetters 
kissing her feet, and cast into prison at Kanyakubja.”- 

Following up his victory Devagupta decided next to invade Thaneswar 
itself.^ By this time, however, Rajyavardhana had already arrived at his 
capital, having brought the war against theHunas to a victorious conclusion/ 
On receipt of news of the impending invasion of his territories by Devagupta, 
he left Harsa in charge of the administration and marched against the enemy 
with his cousin Bhandi in command of 10,000 horse. Bana would have us 
believe that with ridiculous case he routed the Malava army^'' but was shortly 
afterwards treacherously killed by Devagupta’s ally, ^asahka, the king of 
Gauda.^ The latter would seem to have invited him to a parley and thus 
“ allured to confidence by false civilities,” to quote Bana again, “ on the part 
of the king of Gauda and then weaponless, confiding, and alone (was) 
despatched in his own quarters. 

A fact of supreme importance for the understanding of the relative 
position of the contending parties emerges from the circumstances under which 
“the murder” of Rajyavardhana was committed. To have accepted the 
invitation to a parley, and that too in the enemy’s own camp, shows that the 
decision of the issue must have been still in dispute, the parties equally matched, 
and the balance slightly tilting in favour of Sasahka. Furthermore, the 

^ Baoa, op. cit., p. 173. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 CT. Smith, op. cit., p. 349. 

5 Bana, op. c/7., p. 178. 

6 Ibid. Bana is not dear as to the allurement offered by Sasahka. But Sankara, an old 
commentator of the Harsiicharita, would have us believe that he enticed Rajyavardhana 
by the offer of his daughter in marriage. He adds that while the banquet was in progress 
in the Gauda camp, ^a^ahka killed his would-be son-in-law in disguise. I^ahkara, however, 
is a later writer whose source of information is not known to us. 

7 Ibid. 



Madhuban plates of Harsa significantly observe, in regard to Rajyavardhana's 
achievements, that he curbed Devagupia" merely which would mean 
that at this juncture, the latter was far from being crushed^—an eventuality 
for the success!ul accomplishment of which,—Rajya\ardhana, at any rate, 
was not responsible. But Bana nevertheless refers to “the Malava king's 
army and royal equipage won by the power of his majesty Rajyavardhana's 
arms,”^ a circumstance from which it may probably be inferred that the 
advance into Kanyakubja was made by Dcvagupta alone, and it was only 
when he was on the point of being routed by R%avardhana that he appealed 
to I^asanka for assistance ; and the latter's timely appearance helped not only 
to restore the balance but also to retrieve the losses already suflcred by Dcva¬ 
gupta. Rajyavardhana, it is plain, had underrated the potential powers of 
the Malava usurper ; “why thus dear brother," he is reported to have said to 
Harsa when the latter begged leave to join in the expedition, “ by putting 
forth too great an elfort, add impoitance to a foe too slight for our power? 
A concourse of lions in the matter of a deer is too degrading."- TheThaneswar 
troops were overwhelmed by the superior numbers which the Gauda king 
must ha\'c brought to the relief of Devagiipta, and it was with the greatest 
difhculty that Bhandi could escape with the spoils they had won by defeating 
the Malava troops.' This becomes evident from the way in which Biina des¬ 
cribes Bhandi when he made his appearance before Harsa in “ his soiled garb, 
his breast filled with the points of enemies' arrow's, like an array of iron pins 
implanted to restrain his heart from bursting . . Whatever may have 
been the actual fact connected with Rajyavardhana s death, wdicther he was 
treacherously murdered or was captured and then dispatched,^ it is, at all 
events, evident that the tables were turned against him with the appearance 
of ^asahka on the scene. Despite the visible efforts of Bana to conceal the 
defeats of Rajyavardhana under the cover of treachery, the following words 
which he puts into Harsa's mouth, maKe it abundantly clear that the expedi- 


1 Bana, op. cit. p. 225. 

2 p. 176. 

3 From the fact that Rajyavardhana had defeated the Malava army, the late Rao 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda concluded that the defeat was inflicted in Malava itself But the circum¬ 
stances do not warrant this inference. Dcvagupta, at this time, was actually in possession 
of Kanauj. Nor is there any support for the Rao Bahadur's opinion that Bhandi was 
sent back to Thanc^war after his victory over Malava. What seems to have transpired was 
that, as said above, with the appearance of ^a^ahka on the scene, the ThaneSwar troops were 
overpowered, and Rajyavardhana fell into the enemy’s hands; when it was found impossible 
to rescue the sovereign, Bhandi did the next best thing, viz., to prevent a whc'lesale surrender 
and by a skilful rearguard action succeeded m reaching l haneSwar. 

4 Bana, op. cit.., p. 223. 

5 It is not unlikely that Rajyavardhana’s death was caused by treachery betause he was 
killed in an unarmed and captive state, an inference justified by the circumstances, according 
to Bana, under which his death was brought about; “ weaponless, confiding and alone.” This 
according to the rules of warfare among the Ks.itriyas, was considered unheroic and 
cowardly. Cf. Max Muller, Laws of Manu, S. B f., XXV, p. 231. 
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tion bad ended in a disaster : " the hot pain of my brother’s defeat forbids 
even the briefest delay in marching.”* 'The war was thus an unqualiiied victory 
for tlie allied powers, and Bana admits it as such in the laconic reply of Bhandi 
to Harsavardhana : After his majesty Rajyavardhana was taken to paradise 
. . . Kanyakubja was seized by the man named Gupta . . It is needless 
to point out that tliis Gupta could be none else than Devagupta himself. A 
serious task now confronted the young prince to seek out his widowed sister, 
and to avenge his brother's defeat and death. But Harsa rose equal to the 
task. He issued a proclamation, that all kings 'Ais far as the Orient hill, . . . 
as far as Suveho^ . . . as far as the western mound . . . as far as Gandha- 
inadana . . . (must) prepare their hands to give iribute or grasp swords.”*^ 
This was in sober language, an order to his feudatories to manifest their real 
intentions either to place themselves and their resources under the command 
of their liege-lord, or fight him. Thus assured of their loyalty, Ifarsa himself 

1 Bkna, op. m > p. 1^1. We aic ulad to note that our doubt as to the supposed imirder 
of Rajya\ardhana Nvas shaicd h> the late Kao Bahadur R. P. C handa who in his Gauda 
JidjiinuVa, pp. S-10, arguing from dillcrent premises, actually concluded that Raj>avardhana 
had been killed in a fair fight, a conclusion which wc again lind, is supported hv R. I). Bancrji 
{History of ()}is^a, 1, p. 126; Jiahidor Jfdiasu, Part 1. p. 107) and Mazumdar {F.oflv Hi.sioiy 
of IJc/i^al, p. 17). Dr. Basak, in Ins Jiisrory of North-Lastcni hhiid, p. 146, lias, howe\er, 
disputed this conclusion. His first argument is that jlaisa would not ha\e picpared an expen¬ 
sive and elaborate expedition at this tender age “ but for (he fact that he wished to avenge 
the treacherous death of his brother.” Dr. Basak has here failed to gauge the gravity of the 
situation after the defeat of the Thane^w'ar army, when Ihane^war itself must have been 
threatened by the combined forces of Devagupta and Sa^ahka, who were now the undisputed 
masters of Kanauj. The second argument of Basak is equally futile, viz., that it was the 
treachery practised on Rajyavardhana that made ” Harsa's vassals and independent rulers ” 
support his cause. I or one thing, despite the disastrous end of the expedition, the resources 
of Thaneswar were still considerable for the vassals to think of renouncing their allegiance 
to the Vardhanas; and secondly, if an independent king like Bh^karvarman proposed an 
aUiance with Harsa, it was because he himself had been either already hard pressed by Jsa^ahka, 
or was becoming apprehensive of his incrca.sing power, and found in the war between the 
Gaudas and the Puspabhulis, a favourable occasion to broach the question of alliance, to 
safeguard his own intciests. But it is more probable, as has been hinted at above, it was 
under the terms of an ofl'ensive and defensive treaty, already subsisting between the two 
powers, that Bhaskarvarman came to the help of Harsa. The statement of Dr. Basak that 
“ there was no record of any figlit between Rajyavardhana and 6a^afika ” is disproved by 
the passage quoted ab(3\e where Bana in an unguarded moment, as it would seem, has given 
expression to the truth of the matter. We arc not insensitive to the cumulative effect of the 
imcriptional evidence (cf. Kielhom, ” Madhuban Plates of Harsa,” E. /., VII, p. 159 and 
Biihler, ” Banskhera Plates of Harsa,” E. /., IV, pp. 208-211) backed by that of Bana and 
Hiuen Tsiang (cf. Watters, op. cit.^ I, p. 343 and Beal, op. cit., 1, p. 210). But it should be 
noted that it is one-sided, and may have been intended by Bana, who was living under the 
patronage of Harsa, and Hiuen Tsiang, who had every reason to hate a persecutor of 
Buddhism such as ^ai^ahka, to malign the latter. 

2 Bana, op. cit., p. 224. 

3 A mountain in Lanka, Ceylon. 

4 Bana, op. cit., p. 224. 
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went in search of his sister, while he entrusted to Bandhi the more difficult 
task of leading the attack on !^asahka and his ally. ^ Both these missions were 
crowned with success. Arriving at the nick of time when Raja&ri was preparing 
to plunge herself into the funeral pyre, Harsa saved her from a cruel death. 
Bandhi, whose exploits are not recorded for us by any writer, must also have 
carried all before him, since Harsa is very soon seen in secure possession of 
Kanauj.2 In summing up the result of this expedition, i\\t Manju-^ri-Mula- 
kalpa, a later Buddhist work, tells us that l^a^ahka was reduced to abject 
submission and was thereafter compelled to confine himself to his own 
kingdom.3 This remark, of course, should not be taken literally, for the reason 
that !^asanka was still in his ascendancy as late as a.d. 619-620. So much so 
that not only was he able to preserve his own kingdom of Gau(Ja intact, but 
even have his suzerainty acknowledged by kings beyond his frontiers.'* In 
fact, in a record of the Silodhdhava family of Orissa, issued in the year 300 
of the Gupta era (a.d. 619-620), the chief Madhavaraja 11, who here describes 
himself as “ Maharaja Mahasamanta ” in referring to the reign of “ Maha- 
rajadhiraja the glorious l^asanka,”^ acknowledges by implication that the 
latter was his overlord. It is, therefore, doubtful if during his campaign BaiKjhi 
succeeded in penetrating into ^asanka’s dominions further than KoSala,, 
especially because, as is evident from the above record, the country to the 
east of the present Ganjam district was still included within ^aSanka’s 
empire. 

This struggle between Harsa and l^asanka seems to have continued for a 
considerably long period ; and it is clear even in the light of the evidence 
furnished by sources favourable to Harsa, that he could not have prevailed 
over his adversary. The ^^^mju~Sri-Mula-kulpa, while extolling his achieve- 

* Bai?a, op. cit., p. 224. 

2 The fact that Harsa entertained scruples about proclaiming himself the king of the 
Maukhari dominions, is clear from Bana {op. ci(., p. 57) and Hiuen Tsiang’s account (Watters^ 
op. cit,^ I. p. 343), This unwillingness to comply with the request of his counsellors was due 
to the fact that Harsa was afraid lest this step should antagonise the people of Kanauj for 
the reason that he was not the rightful heir. But things had come to such a pass that they had 
now to choose between Harsa and ^a^ahka. for in the evcn< of Harsa not accepting the 
kingdom, ^aSahka was ready to pounce on it. In these circumstances they may not ha^e 
thought it advisable to leave the power in the hands of their young queen RajyaSri, and run 
the risk of their country bei’jg again invaded by 6a§ahka’s armies. Harsa, on his part, pro¬ 
ceeded very cautiously in the matter, preferring to be called merely “ Kumara " until such 
time when he became assured that his assumption of the supreme power in the state had the 
approval of the whole populace. It was only then that he dared to style himself as Maharaja 
(e.g., in the Nalanda Seal of Harsa, A. S. /. R., Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p. 44) and probably 
made Kanauj his capital. 

3 Jayaswal, op. cit., p, 51. 

4 Nagendra Nath, The Social History of Kamarupa, T, p. 147. 

5 Hultzsch, op. et lac. cit. 


5 
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ments, is constrained to admit that he could not make headway towards the 
east, and was compelled to beat a retreat homewards ; 

“ Parajayamasa Sbrnakhyam dustakarmanucharinam 
laid nisiddliah sdmakhyd Svadcsenavatistalah li (725) 
nivartayamasa hakarakhyd mlechchharajycmapujilah 
tiistakarma hakaiakhvo nrp^ib sreyasa charthadharminah (726) 
Sv.ideknaiva prayaiah yathcstagatinapi va” (7279) 

In the light of this passage* we may picture to ourselves the grand 
strategy determined upon by Harsa or rather by Bandhi, his generaL It was 
that Sasanka’s dominions should be attacked simultaneously by Bandhi 
from the north-west and Bhaskaravarman from his kingdom of Assam in the 
north-east. The converging point of the allies was some place in the northern 
portion of Bengal, from which they were to march on Sasanka's capital, 
Karnasuvarna. But Sasaiika drew a wedge as it were, between the hostile 
armies and made it impossible for them to join their forces. He crushed the 
forces of Bhaskarvarman, who is not so much as mentioned in the Mahju-Sn- 
Mula-Kalpa; while Harsa, who had advanced as far as Pundra in north Bengal, 
“not being honoured with welcome in these foreign countries,as this 
work euphemistically puts it—" returned leisurely to his own kingdom.” 
The inference to which wc arc led is not that .^asahka “ escaped with little 
loss,’' as Dr. Vincent Smith has concluded,-* but that Harsa had reason to be 
thankful that Bandhi was able to withdraw his army without heavy loss. Again 
when the AMMK says that Harsa returned to his own kingdom with the 
satisfaction that he achieved victory, it evidently magnifies out of all propor¬ 
tion, as is not unusual in Buddhist sources while speaking of Buddhist kings, 
the successful depredation of the enemy country till Pundra. The results of 
the expedition were, therefore, nugatory in the extreme. Nor does the argument 
of Basak, viz., that ” Sasaiika's defeat is also indicated by the gold coins which 
were largely debased by a great mixture of silver,”^ establish his point. The 
debasement of currency need not necessarily show' a defeat of the power 
issuing such coinage. It only indicates that the period was one of stress and 
strain and financial stringency. An exact parallel to the circumstances then 
facing Sasafika is provided by the British Government in the second world war. 
The currency was then debased not as a result of England’s defeat, but because 
the ever-growing expenses of the war had to be met, among other things, by 
this device. 

That being so, we may take it that the conflict between the two powers con¬ 
tinued unabated^ till the death of Sasanka somewhere about the year a.d. 625. 

1 “ He (Harsa) defeated Soma (Sasanka) the pursuer of wicked deeds; and Soma was 
forbidden to move out of his country (being ordered) to remain therein (thenceforth). He 
returned having (or not having) been honoured in that kingdom of the barbarian.” 

2 F7c/e, Basak, op, et he. cit. 

3 Smith, op. cit., p. 352. 

4 Basak, ” ^a^ahka, king of Bengal,” /. //. Q., VIII, p. 150. 

5 Majumdar, The History of Bengal, I, p. 64. 
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An event which occurred in the course of this struggle, and which had 
repercussions on the history of the Maitrakas, is that Devagupta is heard 
of no more. It seems probable that when Kanyakubja was wrested from the 
allies, Sasaiika was confined to his own kingdom, that is to say put on 
the defensive. Devagupta probably may have cither died or resigned from 
his active life in the course of the conflict. But strangely enough, the ancient 
kingdom of Malava was not annexed to Harsa’s empire, as it should have 
been. On the contrary we now find it in the possession of ^Iladitya, the 
Maitraka kingj How is this to be explained? The suggestion offers itself 
that on the fall of Devagupta, Sasrihka may have allied himself with ^Iladitya 
and offered as a t/tiid pro quo the province of Malava, which was now without 
a ruler. Th\< sugge^.tion is supported by the fact that no sooner did Harsa 
find himscT safe on his eastern frontiers consequent on the death of bis formid¬ 
able enemy Sasaiika, ihan he attacked the Maitraka kingdom. This is seen 
from the Gurjara records.- 

King Siladitya was a man of a very lively nature. In Hiuen Tsiang's 
account he is described as a man who “ t^om the time of his birth never 
crimsoned with anger, nor did his hands ever injure a living thing. His elephants 
and horses,'’ it is further said, drank water that has been strained after 
which he gave it to them, lest any creature living in water should be injured.”^ 
In these words his love cf humanity is described. He was a man of eminent 
wisdom and great learning, and his skill in literature was profound.^ The 
Maitraka copper-plate grants describe him as a liberal and religious man. 
His great intellectual abiliticj: as recorded in the grants must have been due 
to his knowledge of different plhlo'Ophies acquired by him from preceptors 
like Dhanesvara and others. His skill in literature, as described by the Chinese 
traveller, receives confirmation from the description of him in the epigraphical 
records as a poet,-*' while his generosity is manifest from a good number of 
grants that have come down to us recording his donations to individuals and 
institutions. 

We know that like most of the Maitraka rulers Siladitya I was also a 
staunch Saivite. His various grants have recorded his liberality towards the 

1 This is inferred from the testimony of Hiuen Tsiang (Watters, oo. et loc. ci:,), who 
says that Siladitya was the ruler of Malava, and also from the Virdi copper-plate grant of 
his immediate successor Kharagraha I, dated v.s. 2^7, i.e., a.d. 616 which was actually issued 
from Ujjain; cf. Gadre, “The Virdi Copper-plates of Sam. 297,” The Seventh All-India 
Oriental Conference, Baroda, p. 659 fT. 

2 Bhagwanlal Indraji, “ The Naus'ari Grant of Jayabhatta II of the Gurjara family, 
Che. Sam. 456,*’ /. A., Xlll, p. 79; Acharya, Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, II, p. 42 T. 
(No. 117). 

3 Beal, op. cit., 11, pp. 260-262; Watters, op. cit,, II, p. 242. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Acharya, Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, I, p, *81; Bhandarkar, “ A Valabhi Copper¬ 
plate Record,” /. B. R. R. A. S., X, p. 77; Bhandarkar, “ A Valabhi Grant,” 7. A., I, p. 14 ff. 
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Brahmanas.* One of his grants dated v.s. 290 (i.e., a.d. 609) was made to a 
temple of MahSdeva^—which is a rare instance, looking to the fact that though 
almost all the kings of the Maitraka line were Pararaamahesvaras, no other 
grant to a !§aivite institution is known to exist. This may perhaps be accounted 
for by the fact that such grants have either been lost in the course of the 
centuries or, which is more probable, that Saivism being the religion of the 
rulers, the l^iva temples were state foundations and maintained from the state 
revenue. But a ^iva temple referred to in one of the Valabhi grants^ also 
shows that even private individuals undertook the building of ^iva temples. 
It may incidentally be observed that one of these copper-plates records a 
grant made by iSiladitya to a sun-temple in the year v.s. 292 (i.e., a.d. 611)^— 
a unique instance of a Maitraka ruler's patronage of Sun-worship. The benefits 
of iSiladitya’s liberality were also enjoyed by members of other religions. The 
^atrunjaya-Mahdtmya, a Jaina work, mentions that its author was a preceptor 
of iSiladitya; while as regards the Buddhists there are specific instances of 
grants made to them. Two of these—one dated v.s. 286 (i.e., a.d. 605) and the 
other whose date cannot be ascertained—were made to a Buddhist Vihara 
in Vam^akata, which was built by the king himself. The grants of v.s. 287 
(i.e., A.D. 606) and v.s. 290 (i.e., a.d. 609) were made for the benefit of the 
Bhikkunis of the Yaksasura Vihara. Describing his favour to the Buddhists, 
Hiuen Tsiang has remarked that he “ cherished and protected the four kinds 
of creatures, and deeply respected the three treasures."^ “ By the side of his 
palace ^iladitya built a Vihara,"^’ and “ He exhausted the skill of the artists, 
and used every kind of ornament in decorating it. In it he put images of seven 
Buddhas, Lords of the world.“ Every year ”, says Hiuen Tsiang, ” he 
convoked an assembly called Moksa Mahd-Parisad, and summoned the 
priests of the four quarters. He offered them " the four things,” in religious 
charity; he also gave them sets of three garments used in their religious services, 
and bestowed on them the seven precious substances and jewels in wonderful 
variety."^ This very well shows that the meritorious custom started by ^Tladitya 
continued in practice, till Hiuen Tsiang's time, i.e., a.d. 640. All this shows 
the broad religious outlook of this J^aivite king. The spirit of Sarvadharma- 
samabhdva or catholicity of the mind of the Maitrakas, is best illustrated 

• An example of such a grant is recorded in coppcr-plates dated v.s. 290 (i.e., a.d. 609). 
The grant was made to Brahmanas Mitra^arman and Game§vara, sons of Rudra^arman. 
These donees originally belonged to a village of Da^apura (Mandsor in Malava) but were 
living at Valabhi at the time when they received the grant. 

2 Acharya, op. at., I, p. 131; Biihler, 7. 4., iX, pp. 237-239. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Banerji, “ The Bhadrcniyaka Grant of ^ilklitya 1, G. E, 292," E. 7., XXI, p. 117. 

5 Buddha, dharma and sangha. 

6 This Vihara may be the ancient Vihara of Talaja as identified by Shah in Purattatva, 
I, p. 99 (30 miles from Bhavanagar). 

^ Beal, op. at., II, p. 261. 

8 Ibid. 
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in the policy of Siladitya whose equal treatment of his subjects, irrespective 
of the religious differences among them, justified the title assumed on his 
accession, viz., that of Dharmaditya. 

In his introduction to the Satnivjaya Mahdtmya, Dhanesvara narrates 
that he tried to induce SilMitya to expel the Buddhists from Valabhi, and 
establish a number of chaityas near the Tirthas, To a liberal-minded man 
like him, such a thing could have appealed only in the event of the safety 
and peace of his kingdom being endangered by the set of people marked out 
for .>ucn treatment. It is pos^^ible that Dhanesvara Suri pointed out some 
Buddhist individuals in the kingdom working against the interest of iSiladitya 
and favouring Harsa. And accordingly, the statement of the Satruhjaya 
Mahdtmya is true only to the extent that Siladilya, who had fallen out with 
Harsa, might have been compelled by this circumstance to take steps against 
some Buddhists suspected of disloyalty and expelled them from the country 
This event was exaggerated by the Jainas, as expulsion of the Buddhists as a 
community. Furthermt^re, had Siladitya really persecuted the Buddhists, as 
this Jaina would have us believe, Hiuen T ‘ang would not have praised him 
as a zealous adherent of the religion of Sakyasiiiiha. The fact of the matter, 
therefore, seems to have been that Siladitya was constrained to take pre¬ 
cautionary measures so as to forestall any manifestation of sympathy for 
Harsa on the part of his Buddhist subjects on the score of their common religion. 
It may be noted in passing that under similar circumstances Sasanka, as we 
arc informed by the Chinese pilgrim, let loose a sanguinary persecution against 
the Buddhists throughout his empire.' 

Usually in the Vala’^^hi grants the dutaka is the heir-apparent, and it was 
only during the minority period of the heir-apparent that other dutakas were 
appointed. Now it is seen that in the first six grants of l^iladitya I, the dutaka 
was Bhatta-Adityayasas.2 But the ddtaka in the grants of v.s. 290 onwards 
is Sri-Kharagraha, who actually succeeded his elder brother l^iladitya 1.3 

The genealogy of the Maitrakas, how^eve**, makes it clear that Siladitya 
did have a son. Derabhatta, a prince of undoubted abilities.^ What made 
l^iladitya declare Kharagraha as his successor cannot be said definitely. The 

1 Watters, op. cit., II, p. 115. 

2 Acharya, op. cit.. Nos. 51-56. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 57 and 60. 

4 There is a legend current amonc the peoole at Gogha to the effect that a Valabhi 
prince was expelled from the kingdom because he was in love with some fisher-girl. The 
prince, we are told, thereupon went southwards in the course of his wanderings, and having 
obtained victory over the king of Lanka, he settled there with the fisher-girl as his queen. 
We do not know whether the story has any reference to Derabhatta. However, it is possible 
to suppose that the exile of Derabhatta, if he had been exiled at all, may have lingered in 
popular memory and was embellished with a touch of romance by some fertile mind in a 
later age; App. D. 
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inscriptions merely say that ^iladitya “excessively full of respect (for him) 
[KLharagraha] (behaved) as if he were (the god Indra) the elder (brother) of 
Upendra,”» Now this allusion to the contest between Upendra, i.e., Visnu 
and Indra, concerning the tree of Indra’s paradise, would seem to suggest 
that there was some dispute regarding the succession to the Valabhi throne 
between the two brothers, and that in the end Kharagraha, like Upendra, 
had the point in dispute conceded to him ,2 evidently during the last years of 
^iladitya’s reign when Kharagraha appears as dufaka in the former's grants. 
That there was some trouble about the succession at this time and that 
Derabhatta was forcibly excluded therefrom is also apparent from the Maitraka 
grants of three succeeding generations of rulers, which pass Derabhatta in 
silence, and from the fact that he comes to be mentioned only when the suc¬ 
cession was restored to his house in the person of his son Dhruvasena Jll.-^ 

In the records that speak of him Derabhatta is compared to Saint Agastya. 
He is also spoken of as the master of countries l>ing between the Sahya (the 
Western Ghats)^ and the Vindhyas.-** It is probably under his military leader¬ 
ship that some more land in this part of the country was conquered. Now 
that we know that Derabhatta did not succeed his father on the Valabhi 
throne, the conquest of this territory must have been effected in Siladitya’s 
time. Only a few years before this, as we saw above, the struggle had been 
going on here between the chief Nirihullaka and his overlords the Kalachuris 
on the one hand and the Gurjaras backed by the Chalukyas on the other. 
But we know from the Vadner plates dated a.d. 609 (19th August) that the 
Kalachuri king Buddharaja granted some plot of land in the Vatanagarabhoga 
(Candvad taluka, Nasik district), a circumstance which proves that at this 
date the Kalachuri power extended as far as that region.^’ This extension may 
have taken place during the civil war between Mahgalesa and Pulikesin when 
in the words of the Aihole inscription “ the whole world was enveloped by 
the darkness of enemies.’’^ But fortunately for the Chalukyas, Buddharaja 
had also to fight with enemies in the north; and as we have already noted, the 

1 Fleet, op. cit.y p. 182. 

2 Cf. Vifnu Pur&m, V, 30; Hall’s edition of Wilson’s translation V, p. 97. 

3 It is not likely, though not impossible, that Derabhatta should have lived to succeed 
Dharasena IV, the grandson of his uncle Kharagraha I. Further, we see that in the Valabhi 
grants the names of those who succeeded to the throne are given in nominative case. But 
the names of Derabhatta and of his son prince ^iladitya arc given in the genetive case; and 
they are not styled parameSvaras. This is a further proof that they were not anointed as 
rulers. 

4 Vi^m PurdnOy p. 474; Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medievval India^ 
p. 171. 

5 This is seen from all the copper-plate records issued from the time of Dhruvasena III 
onwards. 

6 Gupte, on. et loc. cit. 

7 Fleet, “Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions,” /. A., VIII, p. 242; Kiclhom, 

“ Aihole Inscription of Pulikesin II,” E. /., p. 1 ff. 
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advancing power of the Kalachuris foundered on the rock of opposition of 
these northern neighbours somew'here in a.d. 610.^ Nirihullaka or his successor 
Appayika^ may have then made himself independent; and it was thus that 
as the Aihole record remarks, when Pulikesin emerged victorious from the 
civil war, he lound himself confronted by Appayika. Now since the Chalukya 
power had been weakened by the civil war,^ Pulikesin doubtless found it 
difficult to deal with the enemy single-handed. He may, therefore, have 
requisitioned help from his neighbour the Maitraka king ^iladitya. The latter 
in his turn may have sent his son Derabhatta against Appayika. The expedition 
was successful; the dynasty of Nirihullaka was extinguished, and the land 
which they claimed as their principality was partitioned between the allies. 
While the territory, the possession of which had been contested by the ChaJukyas 
and the Kalachuris, viz., Southern Gujarat and North Kohkan, went to the 
former, the tract between the conjunction of the Sahya and the Vindhya 
ranges was retained by the Maitrakas. It is highly probable that this territory 
was made over to the charge of Derabhatta, who had led this campaign to a 
successful conclusion—a fact which justifies his description as the lord of the 
earth which has (the mountains) Sahya and Vindhya for (its) lovely breasts, 
the nipples of which, are (their) summits that are made of a dark blue colour 
by the clouds (resting upon Ihem)/'*^ Over this territory, it is possible, Dera~ 
bhatla ruled walh independent rather than dependent authority and was, 
after his death, succeeded by his son Siladitya. Of him the inscriptions say 
that he was the lord of the earth, the bulky breasts of which are the Vindhya 
mountains.” These were perhaps the terms of the compromise between the 
two brothers, Siladitya and Kharagraha. 

In one of the Maitraka copper-plates a queen by name JanjiKa is referred 
to.'"' She was probably ^iladitya’s wife. This is the only instance in the Valabhi 
records where a queen is mentioned, fler name was mentioned here to show 
the location of a piece of land which was granted to a Brahmana, and it was 
situated to the south-east of Kalasamka- a village which was in her possession. 

In the copper-plates Siladitya has curtailed the genealogical list by 
dropping the names of the four sons of Senapati Bhatarka, the founder of 

1 Kiclhorn, “ Sarsavami plate of the Kalachuri king Buddharaja,” E. /., VI, p. 797 
if. This is the last known record of the dynasty. 

2 That Appayika was a descendant of Nirihullaka is suggested by Prof. Moraes in his 
“ Notes on the Pre-Kadamba History of Goa,” Proceedings of the Indian History Congress^ 
Fifth Session, 1941, p. 168. 

3 The fact that the Chaliikyan power had been weakened by the civil war is clear from 
Pulikc^in's title in the sixth year of his reign when he calls himself “ Maharaja, glorious 
Satyasraya ” only. Cf. Fleet, “ Yekkeri Rock Inscription of the time of Pulikesin II,” E. /., 
V, p. 8. 

4 Fleet, “ Alina Copper-plates Inscription of Siladitya VII,” C. /. /., Ill, p. 184. 

5 Acharya, op. cit.. No. 55; Diskalkar. “Valabhi Plates,” J. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S,), I, 
p. 28. 
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the dynasty. The practice was followed by the later kings of the dynasty, 
who instead of further curtailments, used larger plates and wrote the details 
of their records in small letters. 

A clay seal bearing the legend “ l^ri Siladityawas found in the ruins 
of Valabhiv In the absence of more details or the date of the seal, the question 
as to which of the seven ^iladityas of this dynasty this seal belonged, remains 
unsolved. ‘ The Mahayanic work Manju-Sn-Mula-Kalpa gives a detailed 
account of king Siladilya's character. It records that “ in the country of Ladas 
(extending from Ujjain to the western coast), there will be a king I^ila, a Buddhist. 
At Yalabhi, he will be a dharma-raja. He will make attractive (artistic, 
* cistraii ’) monasteries with relies for public good, and beautiful Buddha 
images, and various worships."- Thus Hiuen Tsiang's eulogy for his devotion 
to Buddhism is well corroborated by this Buddhist work of the eighth century. 
Then again the Yalabhi records give the most eloquent expression to the 
eulogy of his noble character, specially when he is described " to have attained 
great glory by making clear the path of the kings of the Krta Yuga, which 
was blocked up since long." In other words, the perfectly righteous rule of 
this noble king reminded his people of the glorious reigns of ancient kings 
like Rama and others. The people felt as if the golden age was revived after 
a long interval of several centuries. It is said that “ he had purified his enjoy¬ 
ment of wealth, felicity and prosperity by the unfailing adherence to virtue 
and thus confirmed his second title ‘ Dharmaditya The early Guptas, it 
is wdl known, were very fond of assuming such second names ending in 
Adilya, e.g., Chandragupta IT was known as Yikramaditya, Kumaragupta I as 
Mahendraditya, Skandagupta as Kramaditya, Narsihagupta as Baladitya, etc. 
Among the Maitraka kings f>iladitya was the first to set this fashion of assuming 
such second names in imitation of the early Gupta sovereigns. Though the 
Gupta kings styled themselves with the title “ the sun of powers,” showing 
thereby their desire for power, Siladitya took pride in calling himself by a 
title which definitely praised ‘ virtue ’ (Sila) more than power. 

1 Annual Report of (he Archaeological Department, Baroda State, 1937-38, p. 16. 

2 Jayaswal, op, cit., p. 24 (Sloka 586-601). 



CHAPTER X 

KHARAGRAHA 1 

(A.D. 615-621) 

Kharagraha the next king, also called Isvaragraha, ^ seems to have 
continued the hostilities against Harsa, started in his brother’s lifetime. It 
was probably in the course of this war that he issued a grant to a Brahmana 
from his victorious camp at Ujjain.^ He seems to have been successful on 
the w'hole. In the stereotyped account of his achievements, written by his order 
and later accepted as official, he is described as one who was covered over 
with the lustre of the jewels on the heads ol hundreds of kings subdued by (his) 
wealth of might,” and again ‘‘ by (whose) enemies, even though renowned 
for manliness and pride, no remedy other than obeisance alone, could be 
successfully employed.”^ It is po.siblc that Harsa, whilst directing his major 
strength against Sasahka, may have sent a few troops against Kharagraha as 
well. This probably accounts for the fact that the latter made Ujjain his 
“ victorious camp,” i.e., his base of operations. But the Maitraka power was 
too firmly entrenched in Mfilava to allow itself to be ousted by the feeble 
efforts of Harsa. Moreover, the latter was at this time involved in a life and 
death struggle with his rival of Gauda. Consequently, Malava was left in the 
possession of the Maitrakas till about the middle of the seventh century,'^ 
when Harsa was free to deal with the western powers. 

Like his ancestors, Kharagraha was a Saivitc, and is described as a 
“ great devotee of Mahesvara.” He was noble hearted, we are told, and “ was 
not tainted by any of the faults that assert an ascendancy over inferior people.” ^ 
As to his personal accomphshments, we are informed that he was skilled in 
the use of missiles. 

Kharagraha’s reign was short. This is known from the fact that the last 
known grant of his predecessor was issued in v.s. 292 (i.e., a.d. 611) and the 
only known inscription of his son and successor Dharasena III bears 
the date v.s. 304 (i.e., a.d. 623). 

1 Bhandarkar, “ A Valabhi Grant,’’ /. A., 1, p. 17. 

2 Gadre, “The Virdi CoppcT-platc.s of Samvat 297,” Proceedings and Transactions of 
the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference^ p. 659 tl. 

3 Ibid., Fleet, “ Alina Copper plate Inscription of ^iladitya VIL" C. I /„ III, p. 182; 
Gadre, “ The Amreli Plates of Kharagraha 1,’’ Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, 
I, p. 7 ffi 

4 Two of the Valabhi grants v.s. 320 (i.e.,_A.D. 639) and v.s. 321 (i.e., a.d. 640) were 
discovered at Nogava, ten miles north of Ratlam. These grants are issued in Nawagrama 
(modem Nogawa) and Chandraputraka respectively in Malavaka (modern Malava). Cf* 
Hultzsch, “ Nogava Plates of Dhruvasena IT,” E. /., V!H, pp. 188 and 194 respectively. 

3 Fleet, “ 4lin3 Copper-plate Inscription ol Siladitya VII,” C. /. /., Ill, p. 182. 
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In his grants Kharagraha I departed from the practice followed hitherto 
of mentioning officers by their designations.* They were thenceforth mentioned 
in a general way—a practice which seems to have come into common usage 
in western India during this period.^ Nevertheless, two officers continued to 
be mentioned: the Dutaka or ‘ executor who in the Virdi and Amreli grants 
was Dharasena who succeeded him to the throne and the minister of 
peace and war (Sandhivigrahika) who in the same records was one Vatra 
Bhatti. The latter, it may incidentally be observ'ed, appears in this capacity 
from v.s. 286 to v.s. 310. From the Valabhi copper-plate records it is clear 
that Kharagraha had two sons named Dharasena and Dhruvasena who 
succeeded to the throne in succession. 

* Gadre, op. ei loc. nt 

2 It IS interestini^ to ohserve that all the Chalukya inscriptions (copper-plates) conform 
to this style from the time of Pnlikc^m II onwards. 



CHAPTER XI 

DHARASENA III 

(A.D. 621-627) 

Dharascna III succeeded his father, Kharagraha I. He seems to have 
ruled for about six years only, from about c. a.o. 621 to 627J 

From the only inscription of his, dated v.s. 304^ (i.e., c. a.d. 623) that 
is known to us, it may be gathered that he was a learned man of liberal views. 
He was a devotee of Mahesvara like most of the Valabhi kings. Himself learned 
in the sciences of his age, he greatly encouraged learning, and raised the 
cultural level of his kingdom.^ 

This inscription was issued from the military camp at Khetaka. This is 
indeed an important circumstance in that it shows that Dharasena III came 
into hostile contact with some power during this period. Again, it is significant 
that in this record Dharascna is accorded only ihe epithet of parama-mcihe^vara, 
from which it may be inferred that he was not a powerful ruler. In fact the 
period of his rule coincides with the great mihtary activities of Pulikesin II 
m the south and Harsavardhana in the north. But in order to determine as 
to which of the two paramount sovereigns was responsible for the diminution 
of Dharasena’s power, we have to go into the history of the tw^o powers of 
this time. As for Harsavardhana, it has been observed by Hiuen Tsiang that 
he went from east to west subduing all who were not obedient . . . and after 
thirty years his arms reposed and he governed everywhere in peace,”^ Did 
Harsa then come into conflict with the Maitrakas, in the course of his 

1 I he only known dale of Kharagraha I v.s. 2V7 and the first known dale of Dhara- 
sena’s successor Dhriivasena H is v.s. .710. From this it is clear that he did not rule for a 
long period. However, if the account given by the A. M. M. K. is correct, then only eleven 
months and a fortnight's reign can he ascribed to nim. 

2 Diskalkar, “ The Bhavanagar copper-plates dated 304,” E. /., XXI, p. 181 ff. and 
Watson Museum Report, 1925-26, p. 14. The Gopnath plate is also taken to be of this king 
but the date of this plate is not known, as the second part of the plate is lost (cf. /. >4., XII, 
p. 148). 

^ Fleet, “ The Alina Copper-plate inscription of ^il'aditya VU,” C. L /. ITT, p. 182. 

4 Beal, op. cit., I, p. 213. We prefer the reading of this passage as given by Beal to that 
of Watters for the reason that the latter’s reading is obviously corrupt. As has been rightly 
observed by Tripathi, a victory over “ Five Indias ” including sovereignty over the Gauda 
and Orissa could not have been achieved in the c^nirse of five years only. The Ganjam plates 
dated c. a.d. 619 show that at least till that dale ^aSahka was a powerful ruler in that 
country. As for Pulikesin II who succeeded in about a.d. 609-610, it would be difficult 
to imagine that he could have defeated Harsa within three years of his accession, 
having regard to the exhausted condition of Chalukyan empire after the civil war (cf. Tripathi, 
“ A Note on Remark of Yuan Chwang,” 7. H. Q., VIII, p. 114). Nor could Harsa thi^ of 
venturing out so far to the Vindhyas within a year or two of his accession, leaving behind a 
powerful enemy like l^a^ahka to wreak havoc in his train. App. C. 
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campaigns? This possibility has to be ruled out for the simple reason that he 
had not as yet finished with ^asahka, and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
every ounce of his energy must have been devoted to the task of destroying 
him and avenging his brother’s death. But as is obvious from Hiuen Tsiang’s 
account, Harsa could hardly make any headway against his adversary, who, 
far from being crushed, could not even be dislodged from the part of Magadha 
in his occupation.* And it is almost certain that so long as he lived Harsa 
was kept so fully occupied that he could think of no further campaigns else¬ 
where. But Sasahka must have died only a few years before Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit. In referring to Sasahka as the late king, the pilgrim seems to allude to 
this event as having happened not long time before. Moreover, the Mdriju- 
^ri-Mida-Kalpa gives Sasaiika a reign of .seventeen years-—which if taken 
to have commenced in c. a.d. 610^ would make c. a.d. 627 his closing year. 
Furthermore, we know from inscriptional evidence that the Harsa-Maitraka 
conflict took place in the time of the Gurjara king Dadda 11, who is said to 
have given shelter to a Maitraka ruler fleeing before Harsa.Now the reign 
of this Dadda is known to have begun in about a.d. 629 or a little earlier. It 
is evident, therefore, that the war of Harsa with the Maitrakas could not have 
occurred before this date. 

On the other hand, during this period the Chalukyas under their able 
sovereign Pulikesin IT were waxing more and more powerful. The slow and 
steady rise of Pulikesin is well described in his Aihole prasasti^ apparently 
in chronological sequence. 

According to this epigraph, “ when having found the opportunity, he 
who was named Appayika, and Govinda, approached with their troops of 
elephants to conquer the country north of the Bhaimarathi, the one in battle 
through his armies came to know the taste of fear, while the other at once 
received the reward of the services rendered by him. 

“ When he was besieging Vanavasi, which for a girdle has the rows of 
hamsa birds that sport on the high waves of the Varada as their play-place, 
and which by its wealth rivalled the city of the gods, that fortress on land, 
having the surface of the earth all round covered with the great sea of his 
army, to the looker-on seemed at once converted into a fortress in the water. 

“ Although in former days they had acquired happiness by renouncing 
the seven sins, the Gahga and Alupa lords, being subdued by His dignity, 
were always intoxicated by drinking the nectar of close attendance upon him. 

1 Watters, op. cit., 11, p. 115; cf. Majumdar, The History of Bengal^ I, p. 65. 

2 Jayasvval, op. cit., p. 50 (Sloka 732). 

3 As already pointed out in the last chapter, Sasahka must have disposed of Rajya- 
vardhana somewhere about that period. 

4 Bhagwanlal Indraji, ** Navasari Copper-plate grants of Jayabhatto II,” I. A., XIII, 
p. 70; Acharya, Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat II, p. 40. No. 117, line 4. 

5 Kielhorn, ” Aihole Inscription of Pulikesin II, Saka Sapavat 556,” E. /., VI, pp. 9-10. 
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“In the kohkanas the impetuous waves of the forces directed by Him 
speedily swept away the rising wavelets of pools—the Mauryas. 

“ When, radiant like the destroyer of Pura, he besieged Purl, the Fortune 
of the western sea, with hundreds of ships in appearance like arrays of rutting 
elephants, the sky, dark-blue as a young lotus and covered with tiers of massive 
clouds, resembled the sea, and the sea was like the sky.” 

“ Subdued by His splendour, the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras^ became 
as it were teachers of how feudatories, subdued by force, ought to 

behave.” 2 

It will be seen from this passage that having averted by diplomacy and 
by force of arms, the danger that threatened him on his northern frontiers^ 
from the invasion of the two chiefs Appayika and Govinda, PuUkesin II 
reduced, during the first series of his campaigns, the Kadambas of Banavasi 
who had reasserted their power during the civil war. He then won the allegience 
of the Gahgas and the Alupas who had been subdued in the time of his father 
Kirtivarman I. This may have brought him to the part of the west coast now 
known as South Kanara which was then ruled by the Alupas from their capital 
at Udyavar. Then proceeding northwards along the coasts he exterminated 
the Mauryas who are usually associated with Puri—a city—which is variously 
identified with Chandrapur or Chandor in the present Goa territory, and 
with Gharapurl or the Elephanta Island across the Bombay harbour. From 
there he entered the present Gujarat and Malava which brought him into 
conflict with the two powers between whom the sovereignty of this part of 
India was then divided, viz., the Gurjaras and the Maitrakas. It was probably 
this occasion which brought the Maitraka ruler to the southernmost part 
of his kingdom. As is evident from the afore-mentioned record which speaks 
of the victorious camp of Khe^ka, he seems to have made this place his base 
of operations. But he was so overwhelmed by the majesty and power of 
Pulike^in that he and the Gurjara chief made their submission to him of their 

1 Another king of Gujarat who is said to have been defeated by Pulikesin during the 
course of this campaign was king Vyagramukha of the Chapotaka family who ruled in about 
A.D. 634 (cf. De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., pp. 117, 140). The writer however does not give 
the authority for this statement. But we find that in a.d. 628 the astronomer Bhahmag.jpta 
wrote his Siddhanta at Bhinmal under king Vyaghramukha, who he states belonged to the 
^ri Chapa dynasty. From this reference Bhagvanlal Indraji has suggested that this VySgra- 
mukha was probably of the Gurjara line, and may have been the same king who was 
defeated by PulikeSin in a.d. 634. This is not true because, ns we have already seen, the 
Gurjara king whom Pulike§in had subdued was the Gurjara king of Broach, most probably 
Jayabhatta 1. 

2 Kielhorn, “ Aiholc Inscription of Pulike^in IT, ^aka Samvat 556,” E. /., VI, pp. 9-10. 

3 Govinda, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, was a RasU^akuta chief, and Appayika may 
perhaps be taken to be a successor of Nirihullaka on phonetic resemblance as suggested by 
Prof. Moraes (cf. Moraes. ” Pre-Kadamba History of Cioa,” Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress^ V Session, p. 168). 
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own accord.* And thereafter they “behaved (themselves) so humbly and 
obediently as by their conduct to set an example to others whom he had 
subjected by force.” As the Aiholc inscription puts it, “ subdued by His 
splendour the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras became as it were teachers of 
how feudatories, subdued by force ought to behave.’'- Since the inscription 
of Dharasena is dated \.s. 304 (c. a.d. 623) this event may be said to have 
taken place about this time. Thereafter for a considerable time the Maitrakas 
continued to acknowledge the Chalukyan overlordship and their feudatory 
status is attested by the fact that the old title of Maharaja was not revived 
in the Maitraka house during the reign of Dhruvasena II, the successor of 
the present monarch. And indeed, how could they bear this title when their 
liege-lord Pulikesin remained contented with the same biriida ? 

A corroboration of the events related in the Aihole praiasti is perhaps 
found in the Kaira grant of Vijayaraja which discloses the existence at this 
time of a feudatory branch of the Chalukya family in Gujarat.^ The genealogy 
in this record commences with a Chalukya prince named Jayasiinharaja. 
His son was Raja-Buddhavarman, to whom are accorded the epithet of Vallabha 
and the birudd of ‘ Rana\ikranta \ while the donor of the grant which was 
issued on the 9th of April a.d. 643 was the son of the latter. It is possible that 
after the successful campaign through Gujarat and Malava Pulikesin II 
appointed Jayasiiuha, or his son Buddhavarman, as his viceroy. It is significant 
that the grant was found at Kaira, the ancient Khetaka, from where, it will 
be remembered, the grant of Dharasena III had also been issued. 

The prosperity of the country during Dharasena’s rule is attested by 
the fact that a temple dedicated to the goddess ^ankarika (i.e., Bhavani) was 
built by the villagers at their own expense.** 

The diitaka of Dharasena Ill’s inscription was the prince samanta ^iladitya, 
and the writer was Vatrabhatti who was the chief secretary and the minister of 
peace and war in this reign. 

1 De La Vallce Poussin, Dynasties et HistoUe De Vlnde Dupuis Kamshka Jusque Aux 
Invasions MusuJmanes, p. 140; Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, p. 267; Fleet, The Dvnasties of the 
Kanarese Districts, p. 359; Biihler, “ A New Grant of Dadda II,” /. A., XVII, p. 197; Fleet, 
“ Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” 1. A., VII, p. 241 ff., IX, p. 123 ff. 

2 Kielhorn, op, cit., p. JO, line 22. It will be noticed that the countries comprised in 
the dominions of the Maitrakas and the Gurjaras are separately mentioned in the record; 
the reason for this seems to be that, though at this time they had come under the rule of these 
two powers, the Latas and the Malavas were famous people when they were in enjoyment 
of independent existence. The separate mention of these peoples would besides serve the 
aims of a prasasti which is to extoll the achievements of the subject thereof. 

3 Fleet, “Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions," /. A., VII, p. 241 ff.; Acharya, 
op. cit., I, No. 102; Valle Poussin, op. et lac. cit. 

4 Diskalkar, op. et loc. at 
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The Mahjidn-Mula-Kalpa mentions one ‘ Chapala ’ as the successor of 
Siladitya. This ‘Chapala’ is identified by Jayaswal with Kharagraha* and 
the details in the account of Chapala’s character are applied to Kharagraha, 
the younger brother of ^iladitya who succeeded him to the Valabhi throne. We, 
however, propose to identify Chapala not with Kharagraha but with Dhara- 
sena TI, the successor of the latter The A.M,M.K. describing the succession 
say: “ After the passing away of I^ila, there will be Chapala. He will rule for 
eleven months and a half. Then he will be killed by some soldiers in conse¬ 
quence of his lust for women and go to hell,” and further, ” next will come 
his younger brother Dhruva by name.”^ The passage, just referred to, however, 
involves the omission of one king between ^ila (iSiladitya I) and Dhruva 
(Dhruvasena 11).^ For in fact, two kings, viz., Kharagraha I and Dharasena 
III actually intervened, while the A.M.M.K. gives an account of only one, 
viz., Chapala. It is, therefore, certain that one of these two intervening kings 
is omitted l^ere, and hence the name occurring in the passage may be applied 
to either of the two, i e., it may as well apply to Dharasena III as to 
Kh aragiaiia I. It must be admitted nonetheless, that the word ‘Chapala’ 
hardly bears any affinity tr cither of the names ‘Khara’ or ‘ Dhara'. If, 
however, Chapala is at all to be identified with either, it should rather be with 
Dharasena III than with Kharagraha I. In the first place the work does not 
make it clear tnat Chapala was the immediate successor of ^ila. What it says 
is simply that after Sila there will be one Chapala. Secondly, ‘Dhruva’ is 
represented as anuja of Chapala (i.e., younger brother). According to this 
relationship. Chapala has to be definitely identified with Dharasena III, the 
elder brother of Diiruvasena II, unless wc agree with Jayaswal’s far-fetched 
interpretation of the word anuju as a younger cadet (and not younger brother).^ 
Then again in moral character Kharagraha I is represented in the Valabhi 
records as far superior to Dharasena Ill, who was more a man of learning 
than a man of character. It is rather strange that a king who is 

1 Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 24. 

Dr. Jayaswal has translated the first half of the line and given six and a half months 
reign to Chapala which appears to be a mistake. It should be eleven and a half months. 

3 Cf. Fleet, C. /. Ill, p. 171 ff. Accord ng to the genealogy given in the Valabhi 
grants: 

! ^ I 

(8) Siladitya (9) Khara^aha I 

j j 

(10) Dharasena HI (11) Dhruvasena 11 


4 Jayaswal, op. et he. cit 
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said to have “ forcibly destroyed all the specious procedure of (this wicked) 
Kali age should have met his death at the hands of soldiers in consequence 
of his lust for women. Hence the identity of the * Chapala ’ of the A,MM,K. 
with Dharasena III would be more correct than >vith Kharagraha I, as 
Dr. Jayaswal has suggested. 2 

* Cf. Fleet, op ctt., p. 182. 

^iladitya I Kharagraha I 

I I 

Dharasena III Dhruvasena II 

- Jayaswal, f>y7 a kx at. 



CHAPTER XII 

DHRUVASENA II, BALADITYA 

(A.D. 627-641; 

On the death of Dharasena III his younger brother Dhruvasena II 
ascended the throne of Valabhi. He was well known as Baladitya, the ‘ rising 
Sun ’ J because of the great alfection which he bore towards his subjects, an 
alTection which they gladly reciprocated.- 

In all about seven coppcr-platc grants of this king are known, the earliest 
being dated v.s. 310^ (i.c., c. a.d. 629), and the last is v.s. 32H (i.e., c. a.d. 640). 
All Ids records attribute to him piaiticiency in arts generally, and mastery of 
the celebrated grammar of' Panini (also known as SalaturTya),^ and of the 
science of polity. He is compared to Manu, because like him he was resorted 
to by his subjects for his sterling merits.He was a loyal friend; but this did 
not deter him from giving up those who were found guilty ot moral turpitude. 
This description is similar to that of Dilipa"^ en by Kalidasa in his Raghu- 
vauisa. where king OilTpa is said to have severed his connection with even a 
dear persem if he found him to be wicked, as one cuts off a snake-bitten finger. 
But according to Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Valabhi at this time,^ he was of 
“ a lively and hasty disposition and his wisdom and statecraft were shallow.*’ 
Hiueti Tsiang further states that “ quite recently he had attached himself 
sincerely to faith in the three precious ones,’’ viz., the Buddha, Dharma and 
Sarigha.*^ His esteem for Buddhism is evident from tlie grants he made to the 
Buddhist Viharas. In v.s. 310 (i.e., c. a.d. 629) he made a donation to a 
monastery built by Gohaka, which was itself a part of the celebrated Dudda 
Vihara, viz., the Vihiira founded by the Maitraka princess Dudda at Valabhi. 
Nine years later, in the year v.s. 319‘^> (i.e., c. a.d. 63K) he donated certain 
villages for the Bhikkhiinni.s residing in the Vihara built by one Punnabhata 
at Valabhi, near Yaksasura Vihara. But this should not be understood to mean 

1 His famous second name ot' Baladitya was appropriate to his charaefor, meaning as it 
did, that the (whole) world was pervaded by the aticction M' mankind that was produced by 
(his) rising. 

2 Bhandarkar, “ A Valabhi Grant,” /. A„ I, p. 16. 

3 Acharya, op. cii.. No. 63. 

4 Ibid. No. 69; Hultzsch, “The Nogava Plates,” E. /., VIII, p. 192 (T. 

5 Ib id, 

6 Ibidy Fleet, op. et he. cit. 

7 Raghuvamsoy Canto I, verse 28. 

8 Fleet has rightly suggested that Hiuen Tsiang visited Valabhi in Dhruvasena ITs 
reign and not in ^iladitya VIPs reign as suggested by others. Cf. Fleet, C. I. /., Ill, p. 40 
(Introduction). The name of the ruling king as given by Hiuen Tsiang is Dhruvapatu (Tu-lo- 
po-po-tu) or Dhruvabhatta (Tulopopota) who is identified with Dhruvasena II. Cf. Burgess, 
A. S. W. l.y XI. p. 82. 

9 Beal, op. cit.y II, p. 267. 

19 Acharya, op. cit.y No. 66. 

6 
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that he converted himself to the faith of the Buddha, for in all his inscriptions 
he styles himself paramamahcimra. The fact seems to have been that, like 
his ancestors, Dhruvasena also was of a tolerant disposition, and viewed all 
religions with equal favour. Accordingly, we find him making donations to 
Buddhists no less than to Hindu institutions. In v.s. 320 (i.e., c. a.d. 639) he 
renewed a grant to the Hindu temple of Kottammhikadevi made by his ancestor 
Maharaja Dronasiihha, which appears to have become null in the interim. 
This might either refer to the grant of Dronasiriiha, made in the year v.s. 183 
(i.e., c. A.D. 502) where, however, the name of the goddess is Panduraja, or 
it might refer to some other gift which is not known to us. Similarly, there 
are grants which he made to individual Brahmanas. Tn v.s. 320 and v.s. 321 
(i.e., c. A.D. 639-640) he made over to them some villages in Malavii. 

In referring to the achievements of the Gurjara king Dadda II the Gurjara 
records of a later date aver that he gave protection to the lord of Valabhi, 
who had been defeated by the great lord, the illustrious Harsadeva.’'^ The 
inscription, however, does not make it clear who this Valabhi king was. Dadda, 
it may be concluded from his inscriptions which are spread over the period 
from A.D. 629-641, ruled from a.d. 629,'' and was thus a contemporary of 
the two Maitraka rulers Dhruvasena II and Dharasena IV. Wa> it the former 
or the latter that was helped by the Gurjara monarch? Lhifortunately no 
original authority clears this point. The question is further complicated by the 
information of Hiuen Tsiang that Dhruvasena II, the nephew of Siladitya, 
was also the son-in-law' of Harsa. ^ The clash of arms, however, between the 
Maitrakas and the Vardhanas is easily explained. So long as Sasanka lived 
he could not think of retrieving the province of Malava which ought to have 
gone to the Vardhanas as a result of the victory of Rajyavardhana over 
Devagupta, but of which they had been baulked by the interference of the 


1 BLihler, op, et loc. cit. 

2 Dadda I. 

Jayabhata I Vitaraga. 

Dadda II Prasantaraja c. a.d. 628-650 (K. 380, 385, 391). 

Jayabhatta 11 c. a.d. 650-670. 

Dadda III c. a.d. 670-690 (K. 456). 

Jayabhaua III c. 690-710 (K. 456). 

Ahirola c. a.d. 710-730. 

Jayabhatta IV c. a.d. 730-750 (K. 486). 

Three plates of Dadda II dated ^aka 400, 415 and 417 have been left out of considera¬ 
tion, because they have been accepted as spurious. This genealogical table is according to 
Mirashi, “ A Note on the Prince of Wales Plates of Jayabhatta (III?)," E. 7., XXIV, p. 178 
ff. and it appears to be more accurate, Appendix F. 

3 Watters, op. cit., II, p. 246; Beal, op. dr., II, p. 267. Beal’s translation of this passage 
as “ son-in-law of the son of Siladitya . . . etc.,” is obviously wrong. It is well known that 
Harsa had no male issue. Watters’ translation, therefore, is preferable, and is followed here. 
It may also be noted that M. Julien (Vol. I, p. 206), in his French translation of Hiuen Tsiang, 
agrees with Watters’ translation of this passage. 
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MaitrakasJ As has been seen in the last chapter, the death of l^a^ahka in or 
about A.D. 627 was followed by a period of confusion. As the Mafiju-^ri- 
Mula-Kalpa says: “After the death of Soma (^asahka) the Gauda political 
system (Gaudatantra) was reduced to mutual distrust, raised weapons (sic) 
and mutual jealousy—one (king) for a week; another for a month; . . 
Thus freed from the fear of attack from the eastern frontier, Harsa must have 
thought ol attempting to wrest Malava from the Valabhi king. The attack 
on the Valabhi kingdom must have occurred about a.d. 632,^ a view which 
seems to be confirmed by the gap in Dhnivascnas records from 313 to 319 
(i.e., A.D. 632-638), a period which is probably filled with the counter-offensive 
of Dhruvasena. For it will be noticed that tlie records are fairly constant 
before a.d. 632 and after a.d. 638.^ 

At tiie time we arc speaking of, Harsa’s empire seems io have embraced 
the whole Gangetic valley from Thanes vara to Magadha.'^ It is no wonder 
then that when the resources of the vast empire were directed against him the 
Maitraka sovereign was all but crushed, and in a short time obliged to flee 
to the court of his Gurjara neighbour Di ida II.In this campaign Harsa 
followed the same course as that pursued by his famous Maukhari predecessor 
isvaravarman against a former Maitraka king Guhasena.^ Presumably the 
Kanykubja legions at lirst entered Mfilava, and swept across this ancient 
kingdom as far as the gates of Valabhi. 

Why did Dhruvasena seek refuge at the court of Dadda II? Broach after 
all was a small powder, nothing in fact as compared to Valabhi, and therefore 
admntedly not in a position to resist effectively “ the lord of Northern India/' 
This point, so important for an understanding of the alignment of the powers 
of the time, was entirely ignored bv earlier writers, though they realised the 
absurdity of such a claim. Writing in 1888, Biihler in his sketch of the Gurjara 
history sought to explain away the contradiction with the following explanation: 
“ He (Harsa) directed his attack, as a matter of course, against Valabhi, the 
largest and the most powerful state in Gujarat, and defeated its ruler Dhruva¬ 
sena II. Dhruvasena fled after his defeat to Broach and was sheltered 

1 While admitting that the war between Harsa and the Maitraka king was due to the 
addition of Malava to the kingdom of the latter. Dr. ^ahkalia asserts that the kingdom was 
annexed by Dhruvasena II. The latter statement is not conect, as has already been proved 
in the chapter on ^iladitya I. The Virdi plates of Kharagraha I dated a.d. 616 were actually 
issued from Ujjain. 

2 Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 

3 The inscription of v.s. 513 is dated in the month of ^lavana. Since the campaigns 
were generally undertaken after the Dasara festival (after the rainy season) in the month of 
ASvin, the invasion of Harsa must have taken place two months after this grant was made. 

4 See .Appendices B, F. 

5 Mazumdar, “ The Extent of Harm’s Empire,” /. H. Q., V, p. 229, 

6 Biihler, op. et he. cit. 

7 Fleet, “ Jaunpur Stone Inscription of Isvaravarman,” C. 1. Ill, p. 229. 
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by Dadda IV. From his place of refuge he made his peace with and his submis¬ 
sion to his great foe, and was restored to his throne as a feudatory of the 
latter. The peace was cemented, as has happened in many similar cases, by a 
marriage of Dhruvascna with Sri Flarsa's grand-daughter (daughter). With 
this supposition, the magnitude of Dadda’s feat is somewhat reduced, but it 
loses the appearance of absurdity which it has at first sight.”' httinghausen, 
in his Harsarardhana, closely followed Biihlcr’s explanation, but was apparently 
not satisfied as to “ why the king of Broach, in welcoming Dhruvascna IT, 
could think of resisting Harsa.” He, therefore, ventured to suggest that Broach 
probably “called on Pulikc^in II, the Chaliikya king of Maharastra and 
emperor of the south,” who wished to contest with Harsa the title to Indian 
paraniountcy.- But it was not clear to this scholar, wTiting in the early days 
of Indian historical research, the reason why Pulike'an II at all allowed 
himself to be drawn into this conflict. Even Dr. Altekar, in his attempt to 
solve this puzzle, only suggests that the cause of conflict between the two 
powers must have arisen on account of their clashing imperialistic ambitions 
in Gujarat and Malava.' From the foregoing account of the relations of the 
Gurjaras and the Maitrakas on the one hand and Pulikesin H on the other, 
it is now evident that when Harsa invaded the dominions of Valabhi and was 
on the point of overrunning Broach as well, Puiikean, as the overlord of these 
two pow'crs. could not but come to their rescue. It is thus clear lhat in fleeing 
to the court of Dadda, Dhruvascna w'as taking the only course that w^as open 
to him, a very simple fact wdiich in the course of seven decades was magnified 
into seeking an asylum at the Gurjara court. 

The course of this war is i^mhcre described in the extant documents. 
While Hiuen Tsiang merely observes that among the countries invaded by 
Harsa Mo-ha-la-ch‘a (Maharastra) alone “ relused to become subject to 
him ; the Aihole pni^asii celebrates the ultimate victory of Pulikesin II in a 
verse which has since become memorable: “Harsa, whose lotus-fcct were 
arrayed with the rays of the jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories 
prosperous with unmeasured might, through Flim had his mirth (Harsa) 
melted away by fear, having become loathsome with his rows of lordly elephants 
fallen in battle.”It may be concluded from this that the result of this war 
was disappointing to Harsa, and doCvS not justify Dr. Mookerji’s^ conclusion 
that his campaign in western India seems to have resulted in the submission 

1 Biihler, “ A New Grant of Dadda TI,” /. /!., XVII, p. 1%. 

2 Httinghausen, Hari^avaidhana, p. 40. 

3 Altekar distinguishes between the king of Valabhi and the ruler of Malava (cf. op. et 
loc. cit.). This is obviously a mistake. It need not be repeated that Malava at this time formed 
a part of the Valabhi kingdom. 

4 Watters, op. cit., II, p. 239; Beal, op. cit., II, p. 259. 

5 Kielhorn, “ Aihole Inscription of Pulikefiin II,’’ E. /., VI, p. 10. 

6 Mookerji, Har^a, p. 31. 
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to his suzerainty of a few other states like those of Anandapura, Kita (Cutch) 
and Su-la-cha (Surat),”’ though it is true that on the eve of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit they really were dependencies of (Malava) ” Mo-la-po,” or rather Valabhi, 
which had then acknowledged Harsa's suzerainty. On the contrary the grandilo¬ 
quent description of the Aihole prasasti would suggest a complete victory of 
Pulikesin over his great northern adversary. And if this is undoubted, the 
victory must have been followed by the restoration of the Valabhi king 
Dhruvasena to his ancestral kingdom, consequent on the repulse of Harsa 
from the Valabhi dominions. But the war though it came to a close, so far 
as Pulikesin was concerned, soon after the repulse of Harsa in the course of 
the year, was probably continued on the outskirts of Malava for a few years 
more between Dhruvasena and Harsa—a troubled period thus accounting 
for the absence of state-grants down to a.d. 6?8.~ 

Harsa now realised that no headway would be possible against his 
formidable adversary of the south, so long as the rival political system continued 
intact. Consequently, he seems to have attempted to wean the Valabhi ruler 
from his allegiance to the Chalukyas. The bait of a matrimonial alliance was 
held ouV and Dhruvasena II succumbed in a moment of weakness.^ The 
embroilment of the Chalukyas with the Pallavas, at this time may also have 
led Dhruvasena 11 to decide on the step. Dhruvasena exchanging one overlord 
for another, thus became a subordinate ally of his father-in-law. This seems 
to be the only rational explanation of the changed relations between the 
Maitrakas and the Vardhanas. The alliance continued till the last days of the 
two monarchs, and we have it on the authority of Hiuen Tsiang that at the 
quinquennial assembly or the Moka^parisada convoked by Harsa at Prayaga 
(Allahabad), the king of Valabhi guarded the ” arena of charity ” at the west 
of the confluence,-'^ while the king of Assa,m, another subordinate ally of Harsa,^ 
was employed by him on the south of the Yamuna river. 

’ Wo are inclinoJ to accept HcaPs (Vol. II, p identification of Su-la-cha with 

Surastra, which is sup[M>rtcd by Julicn, rather than with Siiial, as Watteis (Tl, p. 248) would 
ha\e it; for the reason that the Ciiirjaras in wliose kinydorn Surat w'as presumably included* 
are not known in the account of Hiuen 1 suing or in the insenptional evidence to have acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy ol Valabhi at this time. 

2 Vide, Appendix F. 

3 Beal, op. cit., IT, p. 269; Watters, op. cit., Tl, pp. 242-244. 

4 The conversion of Dhruvasena II as mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang is believed to have 
been connected with his marriage with Harsa's daughter, who if she was not a Buddhist had 
nonetheless certain predilection for that faith. Hiuen Tsumg says “ the king of Valabhi was 
devoted to Buddhism ver> recently.” This statement show's that the submission and 
marriage of the Valabhi king must have taken place a short time before Hiuen Tsiang's 
visit in a.d. 640. Cf. Vaidya, op. cit., J, p. 247; De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., p. 147; 
Sankalia, op. cit., p. 17. 

5 Beal, op. at. (Life), p. 185. 

6 [hid. 
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An idea of the extent of the Valabhi kingdom is obtained from the 
Nogawa plates of v.s. 320> and v.s. 32P (i.e., a.d. 639 and 640 respectively). 
It would appear that it extended on the east upto the Ratlam state, 35 miles 
to the west of Ujjain, which would imply that all the intermediate territories 
between Valabhi and Ratlam were under the sway of Dhruvasena II. The 
whole of northern and central Gujarat may thus be said to have formed part 
of the Valabhi kingdom. 

In spite of all these military activities in the country, the greatness of 
the capital and the prosperity and culture of its citizens at this time is testified 
to by Hiuen Tsiang. He says: “ Its circumference was six miles and population 
is numerous and wealthy. There are a hundred whose wealth amounts to a 
million. The rarest merchandise from distant countries is found there in 
abundance.’’^ The caste system prevailed but was devoid of the rigidity 
associated with it in later times. 

The diitaka in the earlier grants is Samanta l^iladitya, who should be 
identified with prince 5>]laditya, the son of Dcrabhaita of the Vindhya region. 
He officiated as the dutaka upto v.s. 319 (i.e., c. a.d. 638). The d taka in the 
later grants is the prince Kharagraha II, the younger brother of this Siladitya. 
That he succeeded to the Valabhi throne after Dhruvasena III will be seen 
in the following chapters. The Lckhaka in the early grants of Dhruvasena II 
was Vatrabhatti. Later on in about v.s. 314 (i.e., a.d. 633) a son of the latter 
named Skandabhata the Divirapati officiated in his place as lekhaka. 


1 Hultzsch, £ VIII, p. 194 

2 /W., p. 1%; A. 5. /., 19()2-19()\ p. 235. 

^ Beal, op. et lac cit Watters, op. ei toe. cii. 



CHAPTER XIII 


DHARASENA IV 

(A.D. 641-650) 

The twelfth ruler of the Maitraka dynasty was Sri Dharasena IV. He 
was the son and successor of Dhruvasena IT, who, as we have seen, was the 
son-in-law of Harsavardhana of KanaujJ 

Dharasena was the most powerful of the nionarchs of Valabhi. He was 
called Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, Paramcsvara Chakravartin Sri 
Ajjakapadanudhyala Dharasena.- Alone among the Maitrakas of Valabhi, 
he assumed the imperial style of Chakravartin.^ The mention of this higher 
title requires explanation and confirmation. Was this merely an ornamental 
appellation or was it founded on fact? 

It is significant that the reign of this monarch, as may be deduced from 
the last known date of his father, viz., v.s. (i.c., c. a.d. 640) and his own 
extant records which give dates ranging from v.s. 326^ to v.s. 330^ (i-C., 
A.D. 645-649), coincide with the dark period in the history of the Chalukyas. 
It is well known that the reign of Pulikesin 11 ended in disaster in or about 
the year a.d. 642"^; and that it took no fewer than twelve years for his successor 
to restore the Chalukya power to its pristine greatness. The misfortune of 
the imperial Chalukyas was a signal for their satraps to attempt to make 
themselves independent of the centre. Thus from the fact that Vijayaraja, 
who in the heyday of their power could have been no more than a governor 
in charge of the northern pioxincc of Southern Gujarat, makes no reference 
at all in his Kaira grant of a.d. 643^ ^o the paramount line, it has been assumed 
that he renounced or w^as on the point of renouncing allegiance to Badami 

1 Beal, Of), cit., II, p. 267. 

2 Bhandarkar, “A Valabhi Grant,” /. A., I, p. 14 fl; Biihler, ‘‘Additional Valabhi 
Grant,” f. A., VII, p. 73 If: Biihler, ” Valabhi Inscriptions,” /. A., XV, p. 339 ff. 

3 The title Chakravartin is explained by Monier Williams in his Saaskrit Dictionary 
as meaning ” a ruler, the wheels (chakra) of whose chariot roll everywhere without obstruc¬ 
tion,” or ‘‘ the ruler of a chakra or country described as extending from sea to sea.” Another 
explanation is given in the purami., Book 1, Ch. XIII, verse 46, viz., ” a discuss (chakra) 
the sign of (the god) Visnu (is to be found among the marks) on the hands of all Chakra- 
vartins (and such a ruler i.s one) whose powers cannot be withstood even by the gods.” The 
word Chakravartin denotes a universal ruler and is one of the technical titles of paramewnt 
sovereigns, though it is not of such frequent occurrence as the others are, such as Maharaja, 
etc. 

4 Hultzsch, op. cit., E. /., VIII, p. 194; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 69. 

5 Bhandarkar, op. cir., I, p. 45; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 70. 

6 Biihler, op. cit., XV, p. 335; Acharya, op. cii.^ No. 73. 

7 Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 359. 

8 Fleet, “ The Kheda Grant of Vijayaraja,” / A., VII, p. 241; Acharya, op. c/r., No. 102. 
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at this period.* The confusion reigning in the Chalukya empire was doubtless 
availed of by the new and ambitious Maitraka king to aggrandise himself 
at their expense. It is worthy of note that in a.d. 649,2 Dharasena issued two 
grants from what he calls “ his victorious camp at Broach.” Broach, as we 
know, was an important town of the Gurjaras, tlic feudatories of the Chalukyas. 
Now for a power that had lately abandoned the Chalukyan-Gurjara political 
system, and joined the hostile system of the Puspabhutis to have issued grants 
from Broach, this city must have been wrested from its old masters by the 
Maitrakas after overrunning their kingdom. Since the inscriptions make no 
mention of Harsa, it may he taken for granted that the war against the Gurjaras 
was waged by the Maitrakas on their own account and not at the command 
of any suzerain power. If this be so, the position of Dharasena IV in relation 
to Kanauj could not have been that of an ordinary \assal. The higher status 
of this Maitraka ruler is further shown by the fact that he had a number of 
Samantas under him, as his commands are said to have been ” treated by the 
circle of Samantas as the crcst-jev.cls worn on the head.” 

But when did Dharasena assume imperial status ? We have four of the 
copper-plate grants giving dates ranging from v.s 326 to \ .s. 330 (i.e., a.d. 645- 
649). From the fact that the last known date of his father Dhruvasena II is 
v.s. 321 and the first available inscription of his successor Dhruvasena IIT 
is recorded in v.s. 332J it may be concluded that Dharasena IV ruled for 
about eight years, v.s. 322-323, being his first regnal year. In his very first 
grant issued in the year v.s. 326 (i.e., a.d. 645-646) he boldly flaunts the imperial 
title of Chakravartin.*^ It follows from this that the imperial title was assumed 
by him before he invaded southern Gujarat—the invasion itself being probably 
due to the refusal of the Gurjara sovereign to acknowledge his supremacy. 

It has been suggested that Dharasena assumed the imperial title by virtue 
of the fact that he was the grandson of Harsa, who had died without an heir^-~ 
a claim which is said to have been supported by the Mariju-^n-Mula-Kalpa. 
And it is also contended that the initial letter ‘ Dh' of the successor of Harsa^’ 
as given in this work is really the initial letter of Dharasena IV, described 
therein as the anuja or descendant of Harsa. But there are serious difficulties 
militating against this theory. For one thing, it is by no means clear that 

1 Fleet, op. cit., p. 360. 

2 Biihler, op. et he. cit. ; Acharya, op n/ , No*^ 72 and 73 

3 P'ide, Bombay Gaietteer, I, p. 92 

4 Dr. Jayaswal states that Dharasena IV is not Chakravarlin in Magha of v.e. 326, 
while he bears that title inAsadha of the siimc year, from which he concludes that Dharasena 
IV assumed this title between Magha and Asadha of v.i 326, when Harsa must have died. 
The grant of Magha, however, does mention that he claimed as high a status as that of the 
Chakravarlin. This is evident from the phrase he was “ the universal sovereign ” (Bhandarkar, 
“ A Valabhi Grant,” I. A., I, p. 45) 

3 Ray, op. el he. cit., Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 67, Parki, op. cit., p. XLIII. 

6 Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Dharasena was the son of Harsa's daughter.* For if the marriage took place 
between a.d. 638 and 640- he must have still been a minor or a mere child 
incapable of the achievements with which he is credited. 

Like other members of his line Dharasena was also distinguished for 
his charities. In his grant of the year 326 (a.d. 645) he donated a piece of land 
for the upkeep of a vihara and for the repair of a reserva^ir in the vicinity. 
Both of these had been originally gifts of the minister Skandabhata. It may be 
noted that the Bhikkhus who resided in this Vihara were of Mahayana sect 
of Buddhism."* In the same year he issued to a Brahmana endowment 
amounting to 182 padavartas of land.^^ There arc two more grants made to 
various Brahmanas learned in the Vedas. The first one of the year 330 (i.e., 
c. A.D. 649) was made to a Brahmana hailing from Anarttapura. This was 
issued together wath another of the same dale from the loyal camp at 
Bhariikachchha. i.e., modern Broach. The dutaka in the two grants of 326 
is Kumara IDhruvascna, while in those of 330 it is Rajaduhita (i.e., a princess) 
Bhupa (or Bhuva). 

It is clear from his records that the royal treasury was fully replenished 
at the time of Dharasena IV, for he is said to have made great donations. 
This is expressed by the phrase: “ the lotus-like palm of his hand is (always) 
washed by the water (poured during the acts) of gifts.” His liberality is further 
made clear from the fact that he reduced taxation as seen from his description 
that he “ intensified the happiness of the earth by the lenient levying of taxes 
(kara).”^’ It is well known from the description of his predecessors that they 
had made liberal donations either to individuals or to private institutions. 
But he showed greater liberality and delighted the hearts of all his people 
indiscriminately by reducing taxes on them. 

Two attributes of the emperor may be noted: " The learning he had 
received through his ears is represented as splendid as his ear-ornaments; 
the other epithet ' Karmuka-Dlianurveda ’ would imply his mastery of the 
science of archery. Given these attributes it was natural that Dharasena should 
have been a patron of scholars. It was probably in the reign of this emperor 

1 That the Valabhi kinys married more than one wife is clear from 1 linen Tsia..g’s 
account of ^iladitya 1 (Deal, op. dr. (Life), p. 11 M and it will not he wrong to suppose that 
Dharasena IV was Dhruva'scna’s son by another wife. 

2 Hie war between Valabhi and KanauJ must have ended, as we have supposed in 
c. A.D. 638 and the visit of Hiuen Tsiant who dt^aibed Dhruvasena as Harsa's son-in-law 
took place in or a little before a.p. 640. 

3 See Appendix G: Vajrata or the ‘ Va' of the MahJu-^n-Mula-Kalpa. 

4 Bhandarkar, “ A Valabhi Grant,” /. .4., I, p. 45. 

5 Ibid., p. 14; Acharya, op. c/r.. No. 71. 

^ Fleet, “ Alina Copper-plate Inscription of ^iladitya VII, C. I. /., Ill, p. 183. 
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that Bhatti,* the author of the Ravanavadha, well known as the Bhattikavya, 
flourished and actually wrote his work under the patronage of Dharasena TV .2 
This work is a grammatical poem composed with the object of illustrating 
Panini's and the Kaumudi's sutras and was long regarded as an authority on 
questions of grammar. 3 The list of Alaihkaras given by Bhatti is in a certain 
measure original when compared with those of Dandin and Bhamaha. Its 
source is still unknown. It is said of this poem that '' it is a lamp in the hands 
of those whose eye is grammar, but a mirror in the hands of the blind for 
others." 

King Dharasena IV seems to have left no male issue to succeed him to 
the Valabhi throne. Hence the succession passed to Dcrabhatta’s line. The 
eldest son of the latter officiated as a diitaka of Valabhi grants as long as 
v.s. 319 (a.d. 638) during the reign of Dhruvasena 11. This must have happened 
during the minority of the prince Dharasena IV. Thereafter his younger brother 
Kharagraha 11 appeared as dufaka for some years. From this it may be inferred 
that Siladitya must have expired before Dhruvasena 11 and when Dharasena IV 
was not old enough to shoulder the responsibility of this important office. 
However, as we have seen above, Dharasena IV succeeded to the Valabhi 
throne after his father’s death. He selected the youngest of his cousins 
Dhruvasena 111 as diitaka of his grants, and subsequently, as his successor 
to the Valabhi throne. This is an instance to show that the Maitraka kings 
used to select their successors. 

1 In the colophon it is ^aid; 

cf*'?! i/W: I 3^; 

Bhattikav\a, C h. XXXII, pp 42-43. 

2 In the colophon the author says that he wrote this poem at the court of king 
Dharasena of Valabhi. But it is not known of which ol the four rulers of this name he was 
a contemporary. If he were the same Bhatti Bhata of Mahichchhaka who received a grant 
from DhruNasena HI in v.s. .^34 as suggested by Dr. Flult/sch (“ Notes on Idioms,” J. V. 
O. /., 1, p. 139) he would naturally be the .same poet patronised by Dharasena IV whose 
known dates are v.s. 326-330. 

3 Keith, Hhtory of Sew’skrif Luerature, p. 116; Anderson, “ Some accounts ol the Bhatti¬ 
kavya,” J, B. B. R. A. 5., p. 20. 

4 Bhutjikavya^ Vol. 11, verse 33, p. 310. 

5I«? 

ii3 3ii 



CHAPTER Xrv 


DHRUVASENA III 

(A.D. 650 to 654-655) 

After Dharasena I\ succession was restored to the elder branch of the 
Maitrakas, the line of Sjladitya I, who was a brother of Dharasena's grand¬ 
father, Kharagraha T. Dharasena IV seems to have left no male issue* and 
hence was succeeded by Dhruvasena III, son of Dcrabhatta and grandson of 
Siladitya, I')harmaditya. He was pri>bably m charge of a district near the 
Vindhya mountains, the erstwhile conquest of Dcrabhatta, his father, and 
succeeded as Dhruvasena III to the throne of Valabhi. 

Tltrec of his coppcr-platc grants are found. Two are dated respectively 
in v.s. 332,- and \ .s. 334,' v\hile the third one is undated.'^ The hrst one records 
the grant of a village of Pedhapada in VarnansthalT, the modern Vanthali in 
the Junagtidha stale. The beneficiary of ♦he second grant v.s. 334 (i.e., 
c. A.I). 653), was Hfuittibhata,, who was a son of Happa and a resident of 
Mahichchhaka. We arc templed to guess that this Hhatti was the same man 
who wrote the lUiattikavya. The other grant is a Buddhist grant donated to 
the famous Duddav ihara in the S\atula of Valabhi. A village named Raksasaka 
included in Kasahida was granted lor maintenance of the inmates of the 
monastery. The last known record of Dltarascna IV is dated v.s. 330^ and 
the first known date of Kharagraha 11 who succeeded Dhruvasena III 
is v.s. 337.^’ Prom this acciiunt Dhru\asena\ reign ma> be taken to be of 
about four or five years' duration. 

The Maitrakas, it would seem, did not or could not continue the 
grandiloquent titles such as ParamabhatUiraka, Maharajadhiraja, ParameWara, 
Chakravartin etc.^ They are definitely dropped by Dhruvasena who was 
content to bear the old religious title of the family—Paramamahesvara. Now 

* Mention of princess Bhupa (or Bhuva), probably P'>harasena's daughter in the capacity 
of a dutaka of his grant confirms the view that Dharasena had no male issue. Generally in 
Valabhi records the heir-apparent is found in the office of Jutoka. For some time Dharasena 
TV may not have decided as to whom the throne should be entrusted after him —to his 
daughter or cousin, but finally, he seems to have made up his mind to give it to the youngest 
of his three cousins. 

2 Bom. Caz.y Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 92. 

3 Hultzsch, op. cit., E. I, p. 85; Acharya, op. cd.. No. 74. 

4 Diskalkar, op. cit., J. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S.\ 1, p. 35; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 75. 

5 Buhler, /. A., XV, p. 339; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 73. 

^ Buhler, op. cit, (/. A.), VIII, p. 76; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 76. 

^ It may also be argued that the title Chakravartin may be assumed by the conqueror 
himself and it could not be hereditary. But even othcrw'ise the omission of the other imperial 
titles would signify that Dhruvasena could not retain the status acquired by Dharasena IV. 
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this loss of the former imperial titles obviously indicates a diminution of their 
power—a circumstance which coincides with the military activities of Pulikesin 
IPs son Vikramaditya I. Of him the records say that ''he (Vikramaditya I) 
conquered in many battles, by means of his horse of the breed called Chitra» 
kantha, and with the edge of his sword”; that he acquired for himself the 
(regal) fortune of his father, which had been interrupted by a confederacy of 
three kings, and then made a burden of the whole kingdom to be presided 
over by one (sole monarch),” that he con firmed the grants to gods and 
Brahmanas, vluch had been confiscated under (those same) three kings,'' 
and that he '“conquered the hostile kings in country after country, and re¬ 
acquired the (regal) fortune of his ancestors."’ It seems certain that he came 
into hostile contact with the Maitrakas also, since the latter, as we have seen, 
had encroached on the Chfilukya territory in the days of their misfertune. 
An inscription of Dhruvasena Til of a.o. (>53 referring to his victorious camp " 
at Sirisimminika, seems to point to a struggle with a hostile power at about 
this time. This power could have been none other than the Chfilukyas, who, 
as the assumption of lower titles by the present Maitraka ruler would show, 
emerged victorious from the struggle, and as a result retrieved their dominions 
in Southern Ciujarat. In fact in c. a.d. 655 we have a Chrdukya governor, the 
Sendraka prince Allasakti Prthivivallabha making a grant of the village 
Baln'a which is identified with Wanesa m the Bardoli laluka of the Sural 
district.- This was precisely the territory which v\as m the cliargc oi Vijayaraja, 
the Chalukya governor of i^ulikeM’s time,' tor tie \illagcs mentioned in his 
Kaira grant arc all to be found in the same (Surat) district.*^ "No wonder for 
the nonce the grants fad to wax eloquent on the acliicvernents of th.e Maitraka 
ruler. The reason is patent; his reign was inghirious. He is given the conven¬ 
tional praise that his cars had been adorned with extensive sacred knowledge 
of various kinds." It is highly probable that the Ciurjaras appearing in the 
baggage train of the Chcilukyas were restored to their principality in northern 
Gujarat. 

1 t leet, " Fi\c Copper-plate Grants of the Western Chalukya Dynasty, from the Karnul 
District," J. B. B R 1 . .S’,, XV'I, p. 226; cf. Fleet, The Dynasties oj the Kanarese Districts^ 

p. 361. 

2 Biihler, " Bagumra Grant,” 1. 4., XVIII, p. 266. 

^ Fleet, The D\nasue'i af the Kariarese Districts^ p. 3^9. 

4 In his wcll-wrjttcn article "New Light on the Flistory of Mediteval Gujarat," ProL 
Mirashi iAcftana-Puspahiali Volume, p 53) observes that Southern Gujarat was placed by 
Pulikc^jn II under the Sendrakas after overthrow^mg the Kalachuris. Flis only reason seems 
to be that the Baguinra plates of the Sendraka prince Allasakti give a short genealogy of 
his line beginning with his grandfather Bhanu^akti. From which he concludes that Southern 
Gujarat was ruled by the Sendrakas for three generations, BhanuSakti, being the first ruler. 
It must, however, be observed that the mention of his ancestor by Allasakti is no indication 
that these had ruled over the territory under his charge—a supposition which, as pointed 
out above, is disproved by the fact that in a.d. 643 this very same territory was under the 
Chalukya Vijayaraja. 



CHAPTER XV 


KHARAGRAHA 11 

(A.D. 655-658) 

Kharagraha II, like Sjladilya I, had a biruda Dharamaditya, It is strange 
that he Si^.ececded his \()ungcr bi'olher' Dhruvasena III to the throne ol Valabhi. 

Prom the tact that the records ot Kharagral\a 11 make less than usually 
complimentary and respect I ul reletence to Diiruvasena 111 it has been suggested 
that Klia.agiaha II took the kingdom by t'orce fV<>m his younger brother.^ 
Be that as it ma\, the circum‘'iance <>1 the succession passing (Vom the voungcr 
to the elder is rather suspicious and mav perh.aps show that it was not accom¬ 
plished in a peaceful manner. Ho\\c\er, it is more plausible that Dhruvasena 
went under in the struggle with the C'halukyas, and was ihereafler succeeded 
by Kharagraha. .And the fact that the latter betrays less respect for him in 
the record ntay possibi\' he due to thi^ circum .tance along with the fact that 
he being the eidei hrothei of I)liru\a-,Lna TH mas not ha\c paid respect to 
his younger brynhei in the usual manner 

d'lie only known grant of this king r- datt'd \ .s. .'^37 (i.e, c A.t>. 656). 
It v\as issued from the victorious camp at Pulindaka, a circumstance from 
which it is possible lo deduce that the war with the C'haliik\as was continued 
during fills king's rule. This inscription was written by an otlicer who was 
I^ivirapati or llic chief sccretaiy, aiid minister oi peace and wmr, named 
Anahila. fhe i/i tdkd of tiic grant vwis prrnatr or sur\cv olficer Srinaga. ^ I’hc 
donee of the gilt recorded by this n-sciiption is a Rg\cdi Brahmana of the 
Sarkarakm gotra, one Narayana hailing Ironi Anandapura and residing in 
Khetaka. 

It was this Kliaragraha who seems to have olliciatcd as diJaka in the 
later grants of Dhruvasena IT (v.s. 320-23). Anyway as we saw above, the 
throne passed from Dhruvasena II to Dharasena IV who may have been a 

J Dharasena IV entrusted the Valabhi kingdom to Dhr ivasena III (youngest of me 
three cousins) probably because he was the cleverest of the three brothers. After Dhruvasena 
III, his elder brother Kharagraha II came to the throne. The reason for this may be that 
cither Dhruvasena III died in battle leaving no male issue or, as the Bombay GazcUcer suggests, 
Kharagraha 11 took the kingdom by force from him, and Dhruvaseuafs clde.a brother 
dilya may have died before both his brothers. The other po.ssibility suggested by scholars 
(cf. Mandlik, J. B. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 332) is the clerical error in using the word ‘ Agraja ' 
foi ‘ Angaja * in the records, and thus considering Kharagraha as Dhruvasena s younger 
brother. However, the latter explanation cannot be correct, as the word ‘ Agraja’ is used in 
more than one grant of the same ruler, which obviously cannot be a clerical mistake. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer^ I, Pt. I, p. 92. 

3 Biihler, “ Grant of the Valabhi King.” /. A,, VII, p. 73. 
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minor in the early years of Dhruvasena IT’s reign. The choice of Dharasena IV, 
however, fell on Dhruvasena 111 as successor and dutaka of his grants and not 
on Kharagraha IT But it was Kharagraha II that was destined to succeed 
to the Valabhi throne which he obtained by the death of his younger brother. 

That he was very generous like other Maitraka kings, in making grants, 
is clear from the Valabhi records which mention him as one who " imparted 
wealth to the suppliants." He not only made grants but took special care 
to renew the old grants that had lapsed during the reign of his predecessors. 
Even as a king he is said to have promulgated the varnasrama system of the 
Aryan society. It is said that like dharma (religion) incarnated, he well esta¬ 
blished the duties of the various Varnas and Asramas. ‘ 

The writer of his grant has praised him very much by the Vyaiireka 
(excellence) figure of speech- wherein the king is represented to excel Visnu 
through a number of Slihas (puns), e.g., it is said tliat this “ king has distributed 
‘Laksmi’ (here it means wealth) among his pranayinas (suppliants), has 
turned out ^ gada ’ (disease), has raised up the chakra (whole number) of 
‘ Sudarsana’s (good scriptures), has given up >ports of a child, has not cast 
down (adhah) the Dvijatis (Brahmanas) has conquered the world by a single 
‘ vikrama ' (exploit), has not taken to a jala (dull) bed, and thus ha^ been an 
extraordinary Purusottama (the best of men), while the traditional 
Purusottama (Yisnu) has not imparted Laksmi (his wife) to the Pranayins 
(suitors), has not turned out the ‘ gada ' (mace), has not raised up the sudarsana 
chakra (wheel), has not given up sports of a child, has cost the dvijati (bird) 
beneath him, has conquered the world not by one Vikrama (stride) and has 
taken to a jala (water's bed)." What the passage implies is generally to show 
that the king was liberal, healthy, learned, respectful tow'ards the Brahmanas, 
valiant and active, and all the qualities of a great king according to the des¬ 
cription were found in him.^ 

Like Dhruvasena HI, king Kharagraha also seems to have left no son 
behind him. Thus both the younger sons of Derabhata died without leaving 
a male issue. 


1 Fleet, C’. /. /., HI, p. 185. 

2 In this figure of speech a comparison is made. 

3 I lect, op. ef. loc. cit. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SILADITYA II 

(C. A.D. 658-685) 

SilMitya II was the son of Siladitya,* the elder brother of Kharagraha II, 
Erom the description of the Valab'm records it seems that this brother of 
Kharagraha had never attained to the regal status, and that when the throne 
fell vacant on his death, it went in the absence probably of' other claimants, 
to Siladitya II who was next in the line of succession to Kharagraha II, the 
late ruler. In his inscriptions, however, Siladitya II has thus honoured the 
memory of his father: the lord of the earth whose breast is the mountain 
Vindliya;’- This description suggests that like his father Derabhatta, Siladitya 
was the master of' the territory round about the Vindhya mountains, and 
that he probably ruled conjointly with the king of Valabhi in his general policy. 

Eleven copper-plate records of Siladuv^a 11 have so far come to light 
with dates ranging from \.s. (i.e., c. \.d. 662) to v.s. 257^ (i.e., c. a.d. 676). 

Hence it may be assumed that his reign began in or about a.d. 658—two years 
after the only record of his predecessor was issued—and ended somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of A.n. 685, six years before the first known record of 
his successor Siladitya ITT. 

It w'ould appear that the reign of Siladitya TI was attended with gradual 
success, as his grants record that he “ day by day increased (his) circle of 
accomplishments, like the new cold rayed (moon) day by day increasing (its) 
digits.’'-'’ It may be concluded froni this that he slowly retrieved the Josses 
suffered by his family in the previous reign. It will be remembered how in the 
reign of Dhruvasena III the old dominions of the Chfilukyas in Gujarat were 
recovered by Vikramaditya I, who appointed Allasakti Prthivivallabha, the 
Sendraka chief, as his governor. Kharagraha II who followed Dhruvasena 
on the Valabhi throne, had some hopes of restoring the losses, but they were 
never materialised. It was thus left to Siladitya TI to try to reinstate the fallen 
fortunes of his family. He seems to have taken to his task in right earnest rver 
since the outset of his reign. He was sc successful in this enterprise that he 
seems to have ousted the Sendrakas from southern Gujarat, so that it soon 
became necessary for Dharasraya-Jayasimhavarman, the brother of the 

^ Cf. Appendix D. 

2 Fleet, op, et loc. cit. 

3 Acharya, op. cit.. No. 78. 

4 Princep, “ the Kaira grant of Siladitya,” J. A. S. B., VII, p. 968; Acharya, op. cit.. 
No. 85. 

5 Fleet, C. I. /., Ill, p. 185. 
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emperor, to lead a campaign against the Maitrakas to regain this province. 
His Nasik plates of 20th March A.n. 666 expressly say that “ with his bright- 
tipped arrows Jayasiiiiha defeated and exterminated the whole army of Vajjada 
in the countr\^ between the Mahl and Naramada."* Now this is precisely the 
ti^ct of land under the direct rule of' the Chalukyas since the palmy days of 
Pulikesin TI, a tract which became a bone of contention during the dark period 
of their history between them and the Maitrakas. Obviously for this territory 
to have become again the theatre of war soon after its recovery by the Chalukyas, 
the latter must have been forced to withdraw within a few years. This was just 
the time when the Pallavas in the south were making frantic efforts to recover 
their conquests while Vikramaditya had not yet definitely rolled back the 
tide of their aggression. This task was accomplished only some time in a.d. 670. 
In his Horinur plates dated Vaisakha s.s. 592 (a.d. 670) we find him residing 
at the great camp at Malliyur to the w^est of Kahchipura,"- and therefore 
carrying the war into the encmyT own country. But a fortnight later he is 
already at his capital Pattadakal with a proud addition to his binulas: victorious 
over enemy kings (ripu-narendra-indran) disi (isi) jitva etc. . . .M~an ample 
proof to the success of this campaign. 

We regret we cannot say with certainty who this Vajjada wais and in 
the absence of more definite information we can only hazard the suggestion 
that he was probably a general of the Maitrakas or that the name may be 
equated wath king Siladitya, as I'rof. Mirashi has tried todo;'^ for there was 
no contemporary north Indian ruler, known to research, powerful enough to 
dispute successfully the possession of southern Gujarat." 

1 Kharc, “ I'hc Nasik Plates of .layasimha,” Sources oj the Mcdie\al History oj the 
Dcccan, I, p. 8 If. Cf Mirashi, “ New Light on the Medieval History orciujarat,” dc/zdMrt- 
PiispaTijah \'oiuTm\ p. 56. In a recent aiticle, “A Note on Vajrata,” /. H. (>., XX, p. 353 11, 
Prof. Mirashi has suggested K. Sam. 436, i.c., a.d. 683 as the dale of the above mentioned 
plate instead of a.d. 666 without specifying reasons therelor. However, in the same article 
the Profcssoi concludes through ddlereni arguments that the victory over Vajrata took place 
some lime before a.d. 670 which very well agrees with the date for this war suggested above. 

2 Mysore Archceolo^icul Report, 1939, p. 134. 

3 Meet, “ Sanskrit and Old Canarcse Inscriptions,” 7. /!., VJI, p. 219 If. It is important 
to note that these plates were issued in the 16lh year of Vikramaditya's reign exactly as the 
Honnur plates. The difference is only that while the former arc dated Vai^akha-Jyestha 
amavasya, the later were issued in Purnima. From the fact that the ^aka year is wrong (^.s. 
531-32), Dr. FTect has rashly concluded that the plates themselves are spurious. Genuine 
plates with wrong dates are legion. 

4 Appendix G. 

5 According to Prof. Mirashi, the name Vajjada is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Vajrata or Vajrabhata. The Rastrakuta records of a later period actually name him Vajrata. 
But no similar name is found in the contemporary documents. True, there is a Vajrabhata, 
a feudatory of Varmalata of the Vasantagadha inscription (cf. E. /., IX, p. 19). The former 
however, flourished half a century earlier (cf. Mirashi, op. et he. c/7.). Hence it is very likely 
that, as we have supposed above, this Vajjada was a chief or a general in the Maitraka 
army, or it may be another name of king Siladitya himself (cf. Mirashi, “ A Note on 
Vajrata,” /. H. Q., XX, p. 353 ff.); Appendix G. 
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The battle which thus ended in victory to the Chalukya arms must be 
ranked among the decisive battles of Chalukya history, ft was deemed equal 
to the rout of Harsa by PuUkesin II and was celebrated as such in the j^asanas 
ol the Rastrakutas, who having defeated the Chalukyas in their turn sought 
lo aggrandise themselves vicariously by mentioning this Chfilukya achieve¬ 
ment in their records.* With the decline of the power of the Maitrakas, the 
northern frontiers of the Chalukya empire were secured from their incursions 
and Vikramaditya was left free to deal with his southern enemies. As a result 
Siladilya never donned the imperial titles. 

Vikramaditya, however, did not reinstate the Sendraka chiel^ as governor 
or viceroy of his n()rlhe»n provinces. Clearly, this part of the empire had to 
he placed in ‘Nalcr and stronger hands, if his attention were not to be distracted 
from the all-imporlant task of climinaiing the Pallava peril. Hence he made 
it over to the charge of Oharasraya Jayasiiiiha. Accordingly wc are told in 
the Navsari plates of Ins son Sryasraya Siladitya, dated K. 421 (a.d. 670-671) 
that the prosperity of Jayasimha “ was augmented by his elder brother 
Vikramaditya.”' Southern (iujarat with 'he adjoining territory of Nasik 
remained under the rule of Jayasithha throughout the reign of liis brother. 
His Nasik plates referred to above, dated K. 416 (a.d. 666), record the grant 
of the village of Dhdndaka in the Nasikyavi.>aya (modern Dhondgaon near 
Nasik).’ Five \cars later in K. 421 (a.d. 670-671), another grant of a village 
was made on iiis behalf by hi son, the above-named fsryasraya Siladitya. 
This was ilic \illage of AsaOigrama, which is identified with Astagam, seven 
mile^ south-east of Navasari Finally in K. 443 (a.d. 693) wc find the same 
Siladitya, while yet a Yuvaraja issuing another grant in this territory.This 
was the village of Osinnbhaia m Karinaneya fihara, the present FImbhad, 
'.even miles to the south of Rarnrej and fifteen miles to the north-west of Surat. 
The Sendrakas in the meanwhile had been transferred to Khandesh where 
we find Allasakli’s son Jaya.sakti granting a village Senfina-Kaiasa by his 
Mundkhede plates dated Saka S. 602 (a.d. 680).'^ 

The Maitrakas, however, were not altogether crushed by the Chalukyan 
victory. Three of their records dated v.s. 350 (a.d. 669)« v.s. 352^ (a.d. 671) 

J Bhlilcr, “ Rathod Grants,” /. A., Xil, p. 1S7, line 8. 

- C f. Mirashi, op. cit., p. 56; Multzsch, ” Navsari Plate*' of Sryasraya Siladitya," ii. /. 
VIII, p. 229; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 103. 

3 Kharc, up. et loc. cit. 

4 Hultzsch, op. cit., p. 229; Acharya, op. et he. cit. 

5 Biihler, “ Gurjara Inscriptions,” E. /., XVII, p. 198. 

6 Trarisoction.s oj the Vicftna Oriental C on^re.s:i, A\ryan Section, p, 211 fF; Acharya, 
op. cit.. No. 104. 

7 Chandorkar " A Copper-plate grant of the Sendraka Chief Jaya§akti,” Prabhat of 
Ohulia, 1 p 1 • cf.’ Mirashi ” Sendraka Jayasakti’s Inscription,” Bharato Itihaaa-Samsho- 
dhaka-Mhndalal X\\\, p. 1; Bhurata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandal Annual Report, Saka 
1834, p. 169; Mirashi, op. et loc. cit. 

« Oza, op. cit., IV. p. 74; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 82. 

^ BiihJer, op. cit., XI, p. 305; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 83. 
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and v.s. 356^ (a.d. 675) were issued respectively from their victorious camps 
at Khetaka, Meghavana and Pichchhipajivasak. All these places were presum¬ 
ably not very far the from Chiilukya-Maitraka frontier. These circumstances 
show that frontier warfare was maintained for a considerable wliile. The 
Gurjaras probably bore the brunt of this w^arfare—a conclusion whicli the 
Gurjara records go to support. For it is said of Dadda III, the contemporary- 
Gurjara ruler, that his other name of Bahusahaya^ was made famous by 
the strength of (his) arm that was displayed in tearing through innumerable 
hosts of elephants that surrounded thousands of kings in the great wars waged 
with the great kings of the east and of the west."*^ This is indeed a conventional 
praise, but it admits of the inference that his reign was troubled, a fact which 
is again confirmed by the paucity of records of this ruler. 

That in the year v.s. 357 (i.e., a.d. 676) Siladitya made a grant of a village 
in Bharukachchha Visaya,^ shows that this part of the country, conquered 
during the reign of Dharasena IV, w^as definitely under the Maitraka sway 
during Siladitya IFs reign. However, with the above-mentioned success of 
the Chrdukya kings, it passed once again to the Gurjaras, who were the feuda¬ 
tories of the latter. This happened some time before k.s. 456 (i.c., a.d. 705), 
as is indicated by the Navasari grant of Jayabhatta TTI, which records the 
donation of a village Samipadraka to a Brahmana residing at Sruddika.^' 
Both these villages belonged to the Bharukachchha visaya. 

Another event of historical importance that took place during the reign 
of Siladitya was an Arab raid against Gogha,'^ a port on the eastern coast 
of Kathiawad in the vicinity of Hastavapra. The Arab commander Ismail 
landed at Gogha with a mighty army in a.h. 57 (a.d. 677).« The Arab historians 
give no further details about this expedition. It seems, therefore, that the Arab 
army met with a disastrous defeat at the place and gained no access to the 
coast of Surastra. Anyway, the occasion gave an opportunity to the Maitraka 
king who was then the ruler of that part, to display his prowess in driving 
away the foreigners. 

In the grants of this king we find two princes officiating as Dutakas. The 
portion containing the name of the earliest grant, dated v.s. 343, is illegible. 
The dutaka in the grants dated from v.s. 346 to 352 is prince Dhruvasena. 

1 Diskalkar, op. cU., p. 57; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 84. 

2 Ante, Ch. XI, note 10. 

3 Bhagavanlal Indraji, “ A New Gurjara Copper-plate Grant,” I. A., Xlll, pp. 79-80. 

4 i.e,. He whose (only) helper was his arms, 

5 A. S. R. fV. C., 1915-16, p. 55; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 92. 

6 Bhagvanlal Indraji, “A New Gurjara Copper-plate Grant,” /. A., XIII, p. 70 ff.; 
Acharya, op. cit., II, No. 117. 

7 Muhamad SafiuUaha, Mirate Mustqfabad, II, p. 495; KokiJ, ” The Arab Invasions,” 
Forbes Traimdsik, III, pp. 25-26. 

8 Ibid. 
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It is quite probable that the same prince was the dutaka in the earher grant. 
Accordingly, it may be assumed that prince Dhruvasena who acted as the 
dutaka as early as v.s. 343 was of an age to shoulder the responsibility of this 
important ollice even at the beginning ol' Siladitya TFs reign. The dutaka in 
the next two grants dated v.s. 356 and 357 (Pausa) is another prince named 
Kharagraha. But Dhruvasena appears in this capacity as dutaka once again, 
and he remained in olhee till the last known date c)f Siladitya IPs reign. Thus 
prince Dhruvasena seems to have oiheiated as the dutaka throughout this 
reign. Evidently it was Dhruvasena who had the first claim to hold this post. 
It seems probable that he was substituted by prince Kharagraha for a temporary 
period only, w hen the f ormer w'as probably engaged with some more responsible 
duty. Both these princes are designated simply as Rajaputras. 

Another officer, viz., the Lckhaka of king Siladilya's grant, was Divirapati 
Anahila, the son of SkandabhaUi, who was a lckhaka from Dhruvasena IlTs 
reign (v.s. 334) onwards. In one grant he was substituted by another divirapati 
named Mammaka who was also a Sandhivigrahadikria, the Mahapratihara 
and a Samanta. 

From the time of this ruler onwards no reference to the Vindhya regio.n 
is made separately. This suggests that king Siladitya inherited not only the 
Valabhi empire but also the Vindhya division which wsas so long governed 
(conjointly w'ith Valabhi kings) by his father and grandfather Siladitya and 
Derabhatta respectively. 
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SILADITYA III 

Siladitva TIT was the son and successor of Siladitya IT. As a prince he 
seems to have borne the name occurring in the grants of his father as that 
of the dutaka Dhruvascna.' Wc know that the dutaka was generally the heir- 
apparent; and hence it could be supposed that the name Siladitya must have 
been assumed by him on his accession to the throne—a practice in W'hich he 
was followed by all his successors. 

In the very first inscriptiim that wc have of him dated v.s. 372-'' (i.e., 
c. A.n. 691), lie is given the imperial style of Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhi- 
raja, T^aramesvara. This is easy to understand in view of the fact that the bitter 
struggle between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas had not yet ended in a decisive 
victory to the former. Though it is true that the Pallava records credit 
Vikramadit>a 1 with having received “by surrender, the town of KahchT, 
after defeating the lord of the Fhillavas," and with “ having obeisance done 
to him by the lord of KahchT. who had bowed down to none other," the 
Pallava records claim for his contemporary Paramesvara-Varman I that he 
*' crushed the conceit of (///h) enemies," and that he was ‘‘ a sun in destroying 
the darkness which was the army of the C'halukya king." ‘ Nor were the efforts 
of the next Chalukya emperor Vinayadit\a attended witli better success. 
His records make it abundant!}’ clear that during his reign the I’allavas were 
far from being crushed. In fact the victoriC'-. against the Pallavas that are 
attributed to him are of the time of his father. In their Mercotyped eulogy 
the later inscriptions make it a point to a\cr that it was ""at the conmiand 
of his father " (my italics) that Vinayaditya " arrested the e.xtrcmely exalted 
power of the lord of KahchT, whose kingdom consisted of three component 
dominions”;*^ or as another record picturesquely observes, he vanquished 
“ the proud army of the confederacy of the three (trairajya) and the lord of 
KanchT, at the command of his father, just as Kartikcya at the command of 
Siva, defeated the very insolent host of demons."^ Nevertheless, it is at all 

1 Acharya, J. B. B. R. A. .S., (N. S.) I, p. 73, ilhandarkar, A. .S’. \V. C. Report, 1915-16, 
p. 55; Acharya, op. cit., 1, 80, 81, 82, 83, etc. 

2 Bha. Pra. San. Ins., p. 54; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 88. The last known grant of his 
predecessor is v.s. 357 (a.d. 676;, while the lir.st known grant of this king is v.s. 372 (i.e., 
A.D. 691) and the last known date is v.s. 382 (i.e., a.o. 701); this shows that he ruled for 25-30 
years. 

3 Krishnasastri, “ Velurpalaiyam Plates of Vijaya Nandivarman,” S. 1. /., II, p, 511. 

4 Fleet, “ Five Copper Plate Cirants of the Western C hajukya Dynasty," J. B. B. R. A. S., 
XVI, pp. 231 and 242 (Togarachedu plates). 

5 Pathak, “ Kendtir Plates of Kirtivarman II, s.s. 672," E. /., IX, p. 205; cf. Heras, 
Studies in the Pallava History, pp. 48-49. 
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events clear that Vinayaditya preserved in their integrity the conquests of 
Vikramaditya, and the frontiers, as had been fixed, were respected by both the 
powers. Under these conditions it is no wonder that the Maitraka contemporary 
is seen unhesitatingly to flaunt his imperial titles. 

In the official account of his family Siladitya is described as one, “ (who 
achieved) supreme lordship (by engaging in the creation of another world); 
the diffused tire of whose great prow^css played about on the temples of (his) 
enemies' elephants . . . v hose umbrella was constituted by the canopy of 
(his) fame, . . . (and) who was a most devout worshipper of (the god) 
Mahesvara." > Naturally enough, Vinayaditya could not look supinely at the 
ambitions of his northern neighbours. Moreover, a number of new dynasties 
were makmg a bid for sovereignty in northern India. We hear for the first 
time in c. a.d. 700 ol' a new family oi the Rastrakutas in Berar deriving its 
origin from 1 lichpur in Cential India, which were destined to take the place 
of the imperial Chfilukcas later in the eighth century.- In Magadha the Gupta 
house of Mfilav;! was firmls entrenched. While Vikramaditya 1 w'as engaged 
in the task of recovering the lost ('halul.ya kingdom, Adityasena Gupta, 
the reprcsentatne of' this house, so ^irengthened his position that he was able, 
before long, in a.d. 672, to make himself the paramount sosercign of the 
north by celebrating the horse sacrifice.' His son Devagupta ITI seems to 
ha\c exercised the same wide powers, since he is styled, like his father, 
Paraniahhatfaraka Mahdrdjudhiraja Paranicsvuni . . eic.'^ Vinayaditya, there¬ 

fore. led an expedition to the north, and attempted to bring these various 
powers under Ins control. An inscription of a.d. 664 informs us that by this 
time he had succeeded in imposi,ig his suzerainty on the Mfdavas and the 
Haihayas;"^ while according to an account which later became official, he 
had " by churning ail the kings of tiic north (or the lord of all the north) 

. . . acquired the exalted Palidhvaja^ and all other signs of supreme 

1 F led, “ The Alina C oppei-pl.iie tn.senpnon ol Siladitya Vll," ( . /. /.. Ill, p. J8b. 

2 Aliekar, op. at., p. 10. 

3 Fleet, “ I>ev)-BaraTiark Inscription of Jivitapupla M,” C. I. 7., HI, p. 213, 

4 Ibid. 

-s r., XI, ug 66. 

^ Palidhvaja seem.s to have been a symbol of universal crr.pirc; K. B. Pathak, “The 
explanation of the term Palidhvaja,” /. .F, XIV. 104, sa>s in this connection: “ the term 
Palidhvaja, or Paliketana, does not itself mean any particular kind of Haiz, but denotes a 
peculiar arrangement, in rows of the ten kinds of flags de.scribed below:--paIi, in Sanskrit, 
in fact signifies ‘ a row.’ In each direction, a hundred and eight flags of each kind—or in 
other words, a thousand and eighty flags in all -arc ranged m lines. Thus, the total number 
of flags, in the four directions, is four thousand three hundred and twenty. We are further 
told that the Lord Jina adopted the Palidhvaja as an indication of his universal empire over 
the three worlds after the conquest of Moha or Maya, or ‘ delusion.’ Laksmisenabhattaraka, 
the head of the Jaina Math at Kolhapur, says that ^omc years ago a palidhvaja was cons¬ 
tructed there in honour of Mahavira.” 
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power.” J The Malavas here referred to, were evidently the Maitrakas, who 
in the words of the above record, were ” brought into service equally with 
the Alupas, Gahgas and others of old standing.”- The campaign was 
apparently crowned w'ith s(lc>‘e^^. The Chalukya sovereignty was extended 
over the entire territory which was once included in the glorious empire of 
the Vakatakas. VinayMitya v\as now in fact as well as in name tlie proud 
successor of this illustrious dynasty, and accordingly he took over their 
imperial symbols of Gahga and Yamuna.^ 

Siladitya III seems to have ruled from a.d. 690 to 710. Five of his 
copper-plate grants are known to us, the earliest being of \ .s. 375*^ (c. a.d. 
694) and the last v.s. 3S7 (i.e., c. a.d. 706).'' Three other insciiptions record 
v.s. 376,^’ v.s. 381,’^ and v.s. 382," as their dates and with the Brahmana 
donees. 

As regards the dutaka of the grant issued by king Siladitya, we find mention 
of two princes, viz., Kharagraha and Dharasena.'^ The former appears as a 
dutaka in his earlier grants dated v.s. 372, 375 and 376, and the latter in that 
of 381 and 382. The former dutaka. vi/., Kharagraha was probably the same 
who appeared in Siladitya IFs grant dated 356 and 357. He was probably the 
younger brother of king Siliiditya ITT. The office of dutaka was taken up by 
prince Dhruvasena who was probably the yuvaraja and officiated as dutaka 
on attaining his maturity. 

The writer of the grant was Sn Haragana, son of Bappabhogika, who 
was also a baladhikrta (commander-in-chief). The writer Haragana himself 
was a divirapati. This office, according to the records, thus shifted from the 

1 E. C , X, KI. 61. 1 Icct, “ The Ncrur Plates,” / A , IX, p 126 There is no evidence 

for the statement of Saletore {Life in Gupta Ai^e, p. 8»S) that “ the sovereign whom VTnaya- 

dilya defeated is also styled as Vajrata m Western Chahikya as well .is some Rustrakdta 
records ” The sources cited by this writer, / A , XJ, p. 114, 119; IX, p 129, do not support 
the assertion CT. Appendix O 

2 £. 6’., XI, Dg. 66. 

3 E. C , X, Kl. 63; cf. Jayaswal, op. at., pp. 96, 106. 

^ Acharya, op. cit.. No 88; B. P. S. p 54. 

5 A. S. R. IF'. C, 1915-16, p. 55; Acharya, op. at.. No. 92 

6 Kielhorn, ” A Copper-plate Grant from Valabhi,” E.I. V, p. 69; Acharya, op. at.. 
No. 89. 

7 Acharya, op. cU.. No. 90. 

8 Kielhorn, op. et loc. cit.; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 91. 

9 B. P. S. /., p. 54; Kielhorn, op. cit.., p. 69; Bhandarkar, A. S. W. C. Kept., 1915-16, 
p. 55; Acharya, op. cit.. Nos. 88, 89 and 92. 
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family of Anahila to that of Haragana, who was succeeded by ^ri Adityasena, 
the adopted son of the former. • 

i Another event said to have taken place during this period was the fall of Pahehasara 
which was ruled by a petty chieftain, Jaya^ckhara of the Chapotaka line. Although there 
is no epigraphical evidence to support this event, this is referred to by the Ratnamdla, a 
historical poem. The victory is said to be of king Bhilvad of Kalyana, and the battle is said 
to have taken place in Vik. s. 752 (a.d. 696-^>7). Later on the posthumous son of the vanquished 
king named Vanaraja founded a new kingdom at Anahilavada in Vik. s. 802, i.c., (a.d. 746-47). 

In the bardic tradition, as gathered by the late Vrajlal ^astri (cf Rdsmdld^ p.40f.n.), some 
light is thrown on the relations of Valabhi with Kanauj and Pahehasara. According to this 
tradition the country ol Gujarat was under the sway of the king of Kanauj. 7'he daughter of 
this king named Ratnagahga was married to king Dhruvapatu of Valabhi. The CJurjara 
country was given as a dowry to this princess. Another daughter ol’ this king was ghen to the 
king of Lata. The Kanauj king himself was a staunch Buddhist and had also turned his son- 
indaw into a Buddhist. As a result of this conversion the Valabhi king is said to have levied 
ta.xes on the land w'hich was formerly donated to the vedic Brahmanas of Gujarat. This was 
to please his father-indaw, the king of Kanauj. On hearing this, king Jayasekhara of the petty 
kingdom of Paiicasara, taking the side of the vedic Brahmanas. snatched away the Gurjara 
country from the Valabhi king. Thereupon king Sudhanava of Kanauj came to the help of 
the Valabhi king, killed Jayasekhara and annexed P >%asara. 

In this traditional account it has not been made clear as to who this king of Kanauj was. 
'Lhe name of the Valabhi king is said to be Dhruvapatu. This, it may be suggested, was king 
JsiladiLva Ill who was a contemporary of Jayasekhara and who also had another name, 
probably Dhruvasena (this name is known from the grant of his predecessor, in whose time 
he must have acted as a dutaka). That Jayakkhara lived in this period is proved by the 
account given in the RatnamaUi. 
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SILADITYA IV 

Siladitya III was succeeded by his .Non who styled himself Siladilya IV* 
As a prince he must have borne his personal name Dharasena which occurs 
in the grants of his father.* In the official account of the family as recorded 
in the Alina grant of his successor Siladitya VI, ii is said of him that “ the 
waterlilies ” of his feet “ were tinted by being covered over with the rays of 
the jewels in the locks of hair on the tops of tlie heads of all tlic chiefiaiiis, 
who did obeisance througii the affection (produced) by (his) splendour."^ 

He is invariably accorded in his own grants, no less than in those of his 
successors, the imperial titles of the family: ParamamaheWara, Paramabhatla- 
raka, Maharajadhiraja, and Paramesvara-“a fact which shows that during 
his rille the Maitrakas renounced the obedience, more or less nominal, which 
they had yielded to the Chalukyas. His reign synchronises 's\ith the rule of 
the unwarlike Vijayaditya, whose achie\enienis, according to the records, 
were in the art of peace/ when the Chalukyas, it would seem, beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks. 

But conditions changed with the succession of Vikramaditya 11 in a.d. 
733/ He is said to have “ resolved to uproot the Pallava king, his natural foe, 
who had robbed the splendour of the former kings of his line, who on coining 
to the Tundaka district in great haste, beat and put to flight, at the opening 
of the campaign, the opposing Pallava king/’'^ Naturally enough, lie could 
have started on his southern expedition only after he 1 ad seen to the security 
of his northern frontiers Here, as we have already observed, the Mailraka 
monarch was giving himself imperial airs, and was possibly harassing his 
Gurjara neighbour, the faithful feudatory of the Chalukyas. Accordingly, 
the imperial troops moved across the Maitraka frontier, an enterprise in 
which they were presumably joined by the Gurjara chief Jayabhatta IV. The 
expedition was a success, and, Siladitya was compelled to surrender a large 
part of his kingdom. We are informed in the Sanjan plates tlial Rastrakula 
Indra I had married the Chalukya princess Bhavanaga by raksasa form o(' 
marriage at Kaira/ Naturally, this vxcil-known part of the Mailraka territory^ 

1 Acharya, “ Unpublished Valabhj Copper-plates,” J. B. B. R. A. 5., (N. S)., I, p. 75 ; 
Kiclhorn, op. cit,, V, p. 69; Acharya, op. cit. Nos. 90 91. 

2 Fleet, ” The Alina Copper-plate inscription of Siladitya Vll,” C\ /. /., Ill, pp. 187-88. 

3 Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts^ p. 374. 

4 Fleet op. et loc. cit. 

5 Pathak, “ Kendur Plates of Kirtivarman II, s.s. 672,” E. /., IX, p. 205. 

6 Bhandarkar, “ Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, s.s. 793,” E. /., XVIII, p, 252. 

7 As late as a.d. 722 Kaira was included within the Maitraka kingdom (cf. J. B. B. R. 
A. 5., XI, p. 335; Acharya, op. cit.. Nos. 93 and 94). The Maitrakas surrendered, besides, 
their dominions between the Sahya and the Vindhya mountains. 
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must have some time after a.d. 733, the year of Vikramaditya's accession,^ 
changed hands as a result of the Chalukyan victory .2 Following the example 
of his grandfather the Chalukya sovereign conlirmed his kinsman Avani- 
janasraya Satyasraya Pulike.an,^ (youngest) son of Jayasimha, in the govern¬ 
ment of soLitliern Gujarat. 

A greater calamity was the formidable invasion of the Arabs, arranged 
according to Biladuri, the Arab historian, by Junaid during the Caliphate of 
Hasham, a.o. 724-743.^ This must liavc occurred somewhere in a.d. 735, for 
the Gurjara records clearly refer to this expedition in Cliedi Samvat 486 or 
a.d. 735-736.- Biladuri relates that Junaid sent officers to reduce, among 
others, Marmad Mandal, Dahnaj and Barus," and that he sent a force 
against Czain and also sent flabib, son of Marra, against the country of 
Maliba. Tliey made incursions against fizain, and they attacked Baharimad 
and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered al Bailamdn and Jurz, and he received 
at his abode in addition to what his visitors presented to him, forty millions, 
and lie himself carried off a similar .>um.”^' I'he places mentioned here are 
indeed corrupted beyond recognition, and we have, therefore, to thank Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar for his ingenuity in icsioiing them to their original form: 
“ Marmad is the same as Marn-nulda which is referred to in the Ghatiala 
inscription of Kakkuka and includes Jaisalmar and part of J(^dhapur State. 
Barus is undoubtedly Broach and Mandal probably denotes Mandor. . . . 
Jurz Wits the Arabic corruption of the Gurjara country, and Bailaman probably 
refers to the circle of states mentioned in our inscription as Valla-Mandala. 
It would thus appear that the Arab army under Junaid conquered the main 
Gurjara states in the north well as the feudatory state of Broach in the 

south."2 

1 Indra I hiinsclt seems to have come to the throne in a.d. 730; et. Altckar, Ra^trakutas, 
p. 10. 

2 A passage in the Kavi plates ol Guriara JayabhaUa III, as translated by Biihler, “ The 
Inscription.s from Kavi," /. A., V, pp- 114-115, which reads, “ who by the edge of his sword 
quieted in battle the impetuosity of the lord of \alabhi” could have been most appropriattl> 
adduced in support ol‘ our inference, if it had not been found that the interpretation given 
by Biihler was wiong. Cf Aeharya, “ \ giant of the Gurjara king Jayabhatta III,” 
E. XXI11, p. 154. note 1. 

Acharya, Pulikcsi Jaya.srayaX Navasari Plates,” o/s t//. No. 106; P/c. On. Conf. 
Rept Aryan Sect., p. 230; Bom. Gaz.^ I, Pt h P- 100. 

4 Majumdar, op. cit., E. /., XVIil, p. 93; Elliot, however, says that Junaid was succeeded 
by Tamin about a.d, 726 (cf. Elliot. EEstory of India, E, p. 126 (Eutu-hu-l-Balna n) from which 
Dr. Majumdar concludes that “ the expeditions were undertaken shortly after a d. 724, 
though he doubts about the exact year w'hen Tamin succeeded Junaid. 

5 Acharya, op. cit., 11, No. 119 ; Acharya, ” A Grant of the Gurjara king JayabhatU: 
(Kalachuri) year 486,” E. /., XXIII, p. 147 ff. 

6 Elliot, op. et loc. cit; cf. Muhammad Umar (Kokil), “ The GujarSt-Muslim relatioos 
before the eleventh century,” Forbes Traimasik, III, p 25 ff. 

7 Majumdar, op. et loc. cit. 
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A more comprehensive account, however, is met with in the afore-named 
Navsari plates of PulikesinJ The Tajjikas, that is to say the Arabs, are here 
described as having first destroyed the Saindhava, Kacchela, Surastra. 
Cavotaka, Maurya. and Gurjara kings, and then to have proceeded against 
the Daksinapatha or the Deccan intent on conquering the southern kings, Tn 
the face of this common peril, the Hindu powers of western India seem to 
have sunk their diflerences and offered a united front to the enemy. In his 
records of a.d. 736 JayabhatUa IV, the Gurjara ruler of Broach, boasts that 
he was “the very cloud (in the form of) Jayabhatta who has forcibly 
extinguished the fire (in the state) of Tajjikas who had caused plenty of suffering 
to numerous people, in the city of the Lord of Valabhi with the water of the 
edge of his sword.’'- But the Hindu resistance proved futile till at Navasari 
the confederate army was reinforced by the Chfilukya troops under prince 
Pulikesi: who routed the Tajikas, and won from a grateful sovereign the 
epithets of “ Daksinapatiia Svadharana " or solid pillar of Dakshinapatha or 
the Deccan and “ Anivarla Kanivartayitror Repeller cT the Unrepellablc. 

It is thus clear that along with other states in the r.orth-wcst, the Maitraka 
kingdom was also wrecked by the invaders, and confusion reigned therein 
for the next two decades, when the scattered remnants of this principality w^ere 
put together by Siladitya 

The dutaka of the grant was prince Siladitya who was probably the same 
Siladitya V who succeeded this king. Another officer, the writer of his grant 
was Gillaka, the son of Buddhabhata, He was also a Baladhikrta. 

1 Acharya, op. et he. cit. 

2 Buhler, op. at., pp. 114-5. (Kavi-platcs), Acharya, “A Grant of the Gurjara King 
Jayabhatta 111; year 486,” E. /., XXIII, pp. 151, 154, notes 7 and 1 respectively. The line 
as corrected by Dr. Chakravarti is: “ Prasabhaui Valabhi-patch pure yo (ye) n a^esha-Ioka- 
saiii (tapa)-kalapa-da-Tajjik-analal. Ja(ya)bhata-Jalda esha sa(h).”i Dr. Chakravarti remarks 
that “ there could not have been any reference to a fight with the Lord of Valabhi in the 
fragmentary Kavi Plate of Jayabhatta III (K. 486) as suggested by Buhler and adopted in 
the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. I,—On the other hand, it appears that the latter came to 
Valabhi to help its ruler in fighting the Tajjikas or the Arab invaders who were the common 
enemies of all the rulers of western India.” 

3 Vienna Ori. Conf. Kept. Aryan Sect., p. 230; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 106; Bhandarkar*s 
No. 1220; Bom. Gaz., op. et he. cit.; Majnmdar, op. et ioc, cit., E. /., XVIII, p. 93; Bhandarkar, 
“ Slo'iV Progress of Islam Powers in Ancient India,"' A. B. O. X, pp. 31-32. 

4 Two copper-plate grants of this king are known to us; both arc dated v.s. 403 (i.e,, 
A.D. 722). The donees of both the grants were Brahmanas. They were Rgvedins and belonged 
to the Gargya-gotra. The genealogy recorded in these grants is a bit different from that of 
the other grants. Here Dhruvasena III is described as Dharasena IILs son. This is probably 
due to the writer’s mistake, as it differs from a large number of other records of the line which 
give a different genealogy. — Mandlik, J. B. B. R. A, S., XI, p. 335. 



CHAPTER XIX 


SILADITYA V 

(A.D. 740-762) 

When the stirring events mentioned ifi the last chapter were taking place, 
two royal houses were slowly laying the foundations of their power in central 
India. Ihey were the Gurjara-Pratiharas‘ and the Rastrakutas. The former 
had before the invasion of the Tajjikas wrested the province of Malava from 
the Maitrakas who had held it for more than a century. The origin of this 
dynasty is still obscure. While it was agreed on all hands that Mahi^iaya or 
Kanauj became their capital from the time of Bhoja I onwards, nothing was 
known until recently as to where they were ruling before they came to Kanauj, 
and it was a mere surmise when Vincent Smith sought to connect them with 
Bhilmal or Bhinamfil in Rajputana ^ flowever, on the sirength of a v^erse 
from the liarivarh^a which describes Vaisaraja, the Gurjara Pratihara, as the 
monarch of Avantl (Ujjain) in a.d. 784,^ when Jinasena wrote his book, it 
has been concluded that Malava was theii home province.^* This is said to 
be confirmed by the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa which aver that, when 
Dantidurga (a.d. 745-756) performed the ceremony of Hiranyagarbha at 
lljjain, “ the Gurjara lord and others were made door-keepers.”"^ 

When did the Gurjara-Pratiharas come by this province? NagabhatU, the 
founder of this royal line, is represented as having defeated the Mlenchchha 
army—a description wliich agrees perfectly with the statement of Biladuri, 
who in this connection merely says that the Arabs “made incursions against 
Ujjain,” whereas in connection with others he uses the words conquered or 
defeated.^ From these circumstances the inference^ is justified that Malava 
had been constituted into a separate kingdom under the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
some time before this invasion of the Tajjikas. It may here be observ^ed that 
in the comprehensive list of the states destroyed by the latter the Navasari 

1 Appendix F. 

2 Smith, Earlv History of India, p. 378; Ghosh, “ Early Capital of the Gurjara Pratiharas 
of Mahodaya,” L H. (?., VII, p. 753 ff. 

3 Cf. Pathak “ A passage in the Harivamsa relating to the Gurjaras ’’ /. A. XV, p. 141; 
Majumdar, “ The Gurjara-Pratiharas,” Journal of the Department of Letters, X, pp. 22 ff. 

4 Majumdar, “The Gwalior Pral^asli of the Gurjara-Pratihara King Bhoja,” E. /, 
XVIII, p. 102. 

5 Bhandarkar, “ Sapjan Plates of Amoghavarsa, Is. 793,” E. /., XVIIl, p. 252 ff. 

<5 Ibid, p. 101; Sten Konow, “ Hansot Plates of Chahamana Bhartrivaddha,’ E. 

XII, p. 200. 

7 Elliot, History of India, I, p. 126; Majumdar, op. cit., E. /., XVIII, p. 102. 
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plates of Pulakesin-Jayasraya, above referred to, do not include Avanti, while 
they specifically mention Sunistra in which Valabhi is situated. However, in 
the absence of any historical data, we may only hazard the guess that the 
province perhaps passed to the Gurjara Pratiharas as a result of the defeat of 
the Maitrakas by the Chalukyas. Dr. Altekar has advanced the view that the 
Rastrakuta Indra I joined this campaign as one of the feudatories of the 
Chalukya kingJ We may not be far too wrong, if we suggest that Nagabhatta 
also co-operatcd with the latter by causing a diversion from the north ornorth- 
east, if Bhinamala is taken to be his original scat of government.^ In the 
Gw'alior Prasasti of Bhojadeva, one of Nagabhatprs descendants, he is spoken 
of as having overwhelmed the Saindiuivas. The latter were the feudatories of 
the Maitrakas, who may have on this occa'^jon charged tiicm with the defence 
of the northern frontiers.' 

The Rastrakutas were the only power that had been left initouched by 
the invasions of the Tajjikas. To the C'halukya empire already exhausted by 
the age-long warfare with the Pallavas, the Tajjika inva'uon was indeed the 
last straw. Furthermore, the Rastrakutas were fortunate in their king Danti- 
durga, a great leader gifted v^ith political insight and possosed of great 
organising capacity.He w'as quick to exploit the weakness of liis neighbours 
including that of his owiiord. F-le defeated the Clialukya Kiriivarman II 
“ with<.)ut taking up," as the Samangad plates put it, “his polished weapon; 
unawares, w'ith{>ut any inward concentration oi' his thoughts (?), and without 
any elfort,—by simply knitting his brows, he straightaway conquered Vallabha 
with a spike of wild rice that served him as a mace, and acquired the condition 

1 Altekar, op. cif., p 32. 

2 Hiucn Tsiang v\ho visited India tow'ards the luiddle of the seventh cenliirv speaks o( 
a Gurjar:i kingdom which roughly included pail of northern CiuMtat and south of Rajputana 
with its capital at Pi-lo-molo, which has been idcntilicd with BhilmTil or F^hinamala Naga¬ 
bhatta may have carved for himself a kin idom round about this ancient scat of the Cuiriaras, 
while the latter ruled from Mandor, P. R. A. A., U . CI‘^07-I90S, pp. 40-41. 

3 Cf. Altekar, “ Six Saindhava Copper-plate Grants from Ghumli,” E. /., XXVI, p. 186 ; 
A, R. A. S, 1., 1903-1904, p. 281. This fact, however, is not recorded in the same inscription 
as edited by Majumdar, £. /., XVIII, p. Ill. Fusyadeva, the founder of this dynasty, was 
probably an emigrant from Sindh so that though he himself traced his descent to the Jayadra- 
thavaha^a, he was known to the people he came to live with as a Saindhava, or as he would 
have been called to-day a Sindhi. He began his career as a military leader and ended by 
founding a dynasty. Ele and his de.scendants styled themselves “ apara-Surastra-mandala- 
mandana an epithet which shows that their sphere of influence was confined to Kathiawad. 
Being a coastal power the Maitrakas had quickly realized the need and uses of a navy, and 
the A. M. M. A2, refers to this arm in connection with a Valabhi king. (Jayaswal, Imperial 
History of India, pp. 24-25.) It is po.ssible that Fusyadeva began as an admiral of the Maitraka 
fleet and the family eventually developed considerable naval strength which justified their 
second title ‘ apara-samudradhipati,' or masters of the Western Ocean. Their capital was 
Bhutambilika or modern Gumli, where they ruled from c. a.d. 740 to 920 (Altekar, op. cit.„ 

p. 186). 

4 Altekar, op. cit., p. 40. 
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()l being the supreme king of kings and ihe supreme lord Lven with but a 
few dependents, possessed of chariots and horses which were not to be con¬ 
quered, he quickly overcame the boundless army of the Karnataka which 
liad been expert in defeating the lord of Kahchi and the king of Kerala and 
the Cholas and the Pandvas and Sri-Harsa and Vajrata”’ The whole of 
Maharastra no\\ lay at his feet, as places mentioned in these plates would 
<impl> tcstifv Shortl> before this lie liad taken the country between the Main 
and the Rc\a bv storm 1 his w is the old Gur) ira kingdom of Broach or 
Nandipuri it had remained lovai to theChilukvas till the very end Dantidurga 
made It over to the charee of the Gurjara ITatihara king Nagabhatta who 
1 id in tile meanwhile icceptcd nis overlordship ^ It will be remembered that 
the litter hid acted is doorkeeper it his e ipital 1 jjain when Dantidurga 
perfoMned mere the Hiran itrarbh i eciemonv a post of honour, reserved at 
the lime we are spcakiaL of to the most trusted feudatories Over southern 
CjUiirit KakI* \ II his kirsrnin w is p< ssiblv ippoiiited in the capacity of a 
eoveriior 


>iliehtvi \ hid 11 . the nitanvhik re^^ored his authority ir Surastra the 
oncin i( kipudom In \ s 441 (i c e \ i) 7o0) we find him embarked on an 
c. itcrprisc aeiinst some neichbourmg power m the course of wnieh he fixed 
his camp at Godraka ' probably the present Ciodhr i in the lhanchamahal 
district Now tfic direct.<m of tim place which is situated to the north-east of 
\alabhi sfiows if unlhing th<it the M iiliaka forces were proceeding towards 
VI ila\ i it IS likely tfiat Silaeiilva was then endeavouring to retrie\c this province 
from Us uanper Nagabhatt i Tiiough fje failed in his attempts to dislodge the 
inter the expedition w is nevertheless a success inasmuch as he was able to 
recover the Khet ik.i ah .r i ^rom Us pro ei.t occupant ^ 


Before the close ol his rengn however '-iliditva had to rcf'iel another 
invasion of the fajjikas In e ad 760 Hasham the governor of Sindh, sent 
“ Amru bin Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast of Barada, " which seems 


• Meet “ Sanskrit and Old (. an ircsc Inscriptions / ^ \I p 114 

2 Ibid 

^ Bhandarkar, ‘ Buchkala Inscription of Niuabhitta Sam S72 LI fX p 198 T 
Nagabhatta in his turn appointed Bhartriv idda 11 of the C hahimana famiK as his feudatory 
in the erstwhile prineipahtv of the Cnnaras Ct Sten konoy tlmsot P| itcs of Chc*bc.man 
Bhartriv adda,” C /, Xll p 204 

4 Ghosh fcf 1 H Q ,\\\ P 7S4) thinks thii leting in this capacity was more a dis¬ 
honour than anything else But it should not be forgotten that Hurs i reserved these posts 
to his most faithful allies and friends Bliaskaravarm in of Assam ind \v son-in-law and 


feudatory Dhruvasena TI at the quinquennial assembh held at Pravaga Beal, op cii y p 185 

5 Cf Altekar, op (it y p 40 Bhagwanlal Indrap, “New Copper-plate Grants of the 

Rastrakuta Dynasty” J B B k A S y XVIf, p 106 , 

6 Buhler “Lilnavada Plates of ^iladitya, VI “ / , VI, p 16, Acharya op at , No 95 

7 The villages granted in the Alma plates of the next ruler Siladitya VI are all in the 
Kaira district cf Fleet, C f / , IH, P 189 Buhler, r// , VII, p 79 0 

8 Elliot, op at , I, p 444. Muhammad Urnar (Kokil), op at , p 25 ff 
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to be the present village of Bardia, ten miles to the north-west of Porbandar. ^ 
Since the Arab historians, who hardly miss an opportunity of singing their 
victories, have bestowed on it merely a passing notice, it must have been easily 
beaten off. The brunt of this attack was borne by the Saindhava feudatory 
Agguka, who with his flotilla probably became the hero of the war. Agguka, 
we are told '' showed the greatness of Varaha when he easily rescued his 
country, which was being drow ned in an ocean of naval force sent by powerful 
enemies.’'‘ 

The diitaka of this king v\as Sri Jajju whose titles are not legible in the 
only known grant of Siladitya. The writer was one Sasigupta whose titles are 
not mentioned in their record. 

1 Altckar, op cit .LI. XXV I, p m 
- Ibid, p 190 (lines 4-s) 



CHAPTER XX 


SILADITYA VI 

(A.D. 762-C. 776) 

Siladitya VT‘ succeeded to the ihrone of Valabhi in c. a.d. 762. Like 
his father he is accorded, in his Alma ^rant of \ .s. 447 (i.c., a.d. 766), all the 
imperial titles of his family: Paramahhattaraka. Maharfijadhiraja and 
Paramcbvara.-This circumstance is enough to show that, though their kingdom 
had suffered a contraction the Maitrakas had not as yet bowed to theRastra- 
kutas. In fact, issued as it is from his victorious camp of Anandapura tmodern 
Vadnagar) the inscription under reference proves on the contrary that Siladitya 
was ever intent on conquest.^ It is likel> that the war with the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, started in the last reign, had been protracted, and it was in the 
course of one of the expeditions connected thcrcviih that Siladitya encamped 
at Anandapura. Clearly, the Maitrakas had taken full advantage of the confu¬ 
sion reigning in the northern parts of th Ra.strakuta empire, thanks to the 
clash between Karka II, their governor of Gujarat who was developing imperial 
ambitions, and the new Rastrakuht cm^KTor Rrsna L consequent on the 
latter's murder of Dantidurga.-^ The MaitraKas may even have allied them¬ 
selves with the neighbouring rulers like the Abhiras and the Gurjaras of 
Mandor, to both of whom the rising Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty was alike a 
menace. NagabhaUa had long died and had been succeeded by his nephew 
Kakkuka or Kakustha, and he in turn by his brother Devaraja. Now- we know 
it for a fact that the former was defeated by the Abhiras, who infested the 
environs of Jodhapur'^ and the latter by Siluka, the king of the Gurjaras of 
Mandor.^ 

Surastra was again invaded by the Tajjikas (Arabs) in a.h. 159 (c. a.d. 
llb)J This time they seem to have come in force. ^ For unlike the previous 
occasion the township of Barada easily fell to them. But sickness broke cut 

1 The Hansot grant of Bhartrvaddha It {op. a he. cit.j stales that his father was Dhruva- 
bhatta. We also know that this king Siladitya was called by this name: from this Dr. Sten 
Konow has inferred that the king Siladitya may have been wlated to him from his mother’s 
side, possibly the latter was his maternal grandfather. However, in the absence of any reliable 
evidence we cannot say with certainty whether this relationship existed, 

2 Fleet, “ The Alina Copper-plates Inscription of Siladitya VII,” C. /. Ill, p 189. 

3 Ibid. p. 170. 

4 Altekar, Rdffrakufas, p. 42. 

5 A. S. /., 1906-1907, p, 42; Vallee Poussin, op. cit., p. 119. 

^ Majumdar, op. cit.^ E. /., XVIII, p. 103; Vallee Pousin, op. ctt., pp. 116, 120. 

7 Cf. Elliot, op. cit., II, p. 245 ff; Kokil, op. cit. p. 25. 

8 This fleet brought the well-known Muslim author Rabia-bin-Sabih with it. 
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in their camp and ‘‘ swept away a great portion of the troops,” “ And the 
rest,” we are told, ” on their return, were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia.” 
“ So that ” concludes the annalist, ” the KhalifMalidi was deterred from any 
further attempts upon India.”* 

Siladitya VI is the last known Mailraka king with whom this illustrious 
line becomes extinct. The exact date of the event, however, is still undetermined. 
In the Jaina authorities it is variously stated to have taken place in Vik. 
S. 375 (A.D. 319),:^ Vik. S. 475 {i.e., a.d. 4]9)^ Vik. S. 573 (i.e., a.d. 517),^ 
and Vik. S. 845 (i.e., a.d, 789).** But the first three dates are clearly out of 
question. The last date is given by Jaina Prabhavasuri and seems to come 
closer to the truth. Nevertheless, this too i.s unacceptable; for it is now' an 
established fact that the kingdom was no longer existing when in a.d. 783^ 
Jainasena wrote his Jaina Harivamsa. In a well-known passage in the latter 
work this writer tells us that it ” was finished in Saka Sainvat 705 (expired), 
— A.d. 783, when there were reigning,™ in various directions determined with 
reference to a town named Vardhamanapura, which is to be identified with 
modern Wadhaw'ana in the Jhfilavad division of Kathiawad- in the north, 
Indrayudha; in the south, Snvallabha: in the cast, Vatsaraja, king oi AvantF 


* Llliot, op. cit., I, p. 444. An echo ol thi.s invasion and Ihc havoc cau.sed llKichv is to 
be toLind in the \ ivUihatirthukulpa of Jmaprabhasiin, in which it is related that ilie Mleneha 
armies under Hammii invaded and destroyed Valabhi and in consequence the Fiindu and the 
Jaina statuary had to be removed to ^rimala. The Tappa^achchha-PattavuU by Yiiayasuri 
again refers to the three invasions of the lajjikas, but it misnames them as Turk as of 
Ghazani." The author evidently confused them with the Ghaznavids, as he wrote in a later 
period, when the havoc caused by the latter was Iresh in his mind. 

2 Jinavijayaji, Purutan Prahundha Sah^ruha, 192; the same date is also given by Tod 
ties fern India, p. 506. 

T Merutunga, Prabandhachintdmani. 

4 Rajasekharasuri, Prahandhakbsa, Ch. VII, sloka 66. 

5 Jinaprabhavasiiri, Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 29. 

6 Recently attempts have been made somehow to bring the Jaina dates of the fall of 
Valabhi closer to those of the Arab raid (in a.d. 776) and of the last known record of the last 
Valabhi king Siladitya (a.d 766). It is argued that the year 375 of the Prabandhakdsa may 
be a mistake for 475, the year given by the Prabandhachintdmani (the year as read by Muni 
Jinavijayaji is 573, but it can also be read as 375). This may be of the Gupta-Valabhi era instead 
of the Vikrama era given in these works. Accordingly, we get (4754-319) c. a.d. 794 as the 
year of the fall of Valabhi. Similarly, the year 477 of the ^atruhiaya Mahdtmya is also taken 
to be of the Gupta-Valabhi era which makes (477-f 319) c. a.d. 798 the date of the fall of 
the city. Further, the year 845 of the Vividhatjrthakalpa is taken to be of the Vikrama era 
which places the event in c. a.d. 789. But, as wc have seen above, the fall of Valabhi took 
place prior to a.d, 783, i.e., about ten to fifteen years earlier than any of these three dates 
(A.D. 794, 789 and 798). 
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(Ujjain); and in the west, Varaha or Jayavaraha, in the territory of the 
Sauryas.” ‘ 

The circumstances under which the Maitrakas were overthrown are 
nowhere mentioned save in the legendary accounts which connect the event 
with the Tajjika invasions. One such legend was related to Alberuni when he 
visited India, and is reported by him in his fascinating account of our country: 
“ A man of the lank of a Siddha asked a herdsman with reference to a plant 
called Thohar, of the species of the Lactaria, from which milk flows when 
they arc torn off, whether he had ever seen Lactana from which blood flows 
instead of milk. When the herdsman declared he had, he gave him some drink- 
money that he should show it to him, which he did. When the man now saw 
the plant, he set fire to it, and threw the dog of the herdsman into the flame, 
l.nraged thereby, the herdsman caught the man, and did with the same as he 
had done to his dog. Then he waited till the fire was extinguished, and found 
both the man and tlic dog, but turned into gold. He took the dog with him, 
but left the man on the spot. 

“ Now^ some peasant happened to find it. He cut olT a finger, and went 
to a fruil-seller who was called Ranka. i.e., the poor, because he was an utter 
pauper, and evidently near bankruptcy. After the peasant had bought from 
him wliat he wanted, lie returned to the golden man, and then he found that 
in the place where the cut otT finger had been, a new finger had grown. He cut 
off a second time, and bought again from the same fruit-seller all that he 
wanted. But when the fiuil*sclier asked him whence he had the finger, lie was 
stupid enough to tell him. So Ranka went out to the body of the Siddha, and 
brought it on a carriage to his house. He stayed in his old abode, but managed 
by degrees to buy the whole town. The king Vallabha desired to own the same 
town, and asked him to cede it to him for money, but Ranka declined. Being, 
however, afraid of the king’s resentment, he fled to the lord of Almansura, 
made him presents of money, and asked him to help him by a naval force. 

* Majumdar, op. cit., E. /., XVIII, p, 102. 

(f^d) ^ 

0) (fd) 

Cf. Pathak, “ A Passage in the Harivamsa relating to the Guptas,” /. A., XV, p. 141. 

Dr. Bhandarkar has withdrawn his objection to the reading and interpretation of this 
passage by Dr. Fleet in editing the Sanjan plates of Amdghavarsa, E. 7., XVIII, p. 239. Or. 
Bhandarkar had proposed to separate Vatsaraja from the king of Avanti. Contra. Ghosh, 
/. H. Q,, VII, p. 753. It is now idle to press this point. 

8 
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The lord of Almansura complied with his desire, and assisted him. So he 
made a night attack upon the king Vallabha, and killed him and his people^ 
and destroyed his town."^ 

Jt will be seen from this account that the fall of Valabhi was associated 
in men’s mindb with the repeated incursions of the Tujjikas, which must 
have eventually brought about its end by thoroughly exhausting its 
resources,- 

As a fitting epitaph of this dynasty we may here cite the description of 
the last ruler Siladitya VI, as given in his Alina plates, a description in which 
the ne)blest qualities of the kings of this line are crystallized, qualities which 
made the period of their rule an era of prosperity to the country over which 
they swayed their sceptre; “the glorious Dhruvabhata,'' born in a lineage 
of supreme kings of kings and supreme lords, (and) possessed of great happi¬ 
ness—who is renowned for an abundance of heroism that is hard to be resisted; 
who is the abode of the goddess of fortune: w^ho has striven to destroy hell; 
who has made it (his) sole resolve to save the earth; whose fame is as pure 
as the rays of the full-moon ;—w'ho is full ol' virtue through his knowledge of 
the three (vedas) who has conquered the ranks of (his) enemies; who is possessed 
of happiness . . . ; who alw'ays confers happiness; who is the abode of 
knowledge; who is a protector of the world, whom all people applaud; who 
is attended by learned men; who is praised far and wide on the earth;—who 
is resplendent with jewels; who has a beautiful person, who is a very pile of 

1 Sachau, Alberuni's India, pp. 192-193. 

2 Tod relates in his Annals and Antiquities of Ra/asthan, I, p. 258 what befell the 
Valabhi queen after she had escaped the sack of Valabhi. According to his account she was 
the daughter of the Paramara prince of Chandravali (history of this dynasty is very little 
known, e\cept the account given in the Somesvara piauisii which mentions its existence). 
It is said of her that she had been to pilgrimage when the city was wrecked by the foreigners. 
She took refuge in a cave in the mountain of Malia where she gave birth to a son. Before 
committing Sati, she confided the infant to a Brahmana lady named Kamalavati who was 
staying at Birnagar, charging her with the upbringing of the young prince, who was to be 
educated as a Brahmana but to be married to a Rajput lady. The legend further says that 
from this boy the Guhil dynasty of Mewar sprang up. This, however, is far from the truth, 
as has already been seen in a previous chapter. On the authority of Baxi, Safar Nama Ye 
Suleman, Prof. Nadvi (Ahmadabad) believes that the Rastrakutas were responsible for the 
Maitraka downfall. The enemy troops, according to him, consisted chiefly of MuvSlims, and 
hence the tradition that Valabhi was destroyed by the Mlenchas. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mahipat Ram Ruparam, in his historical novel, Vanardj Chavada, conjectures that the fall 
of Valabhi was brought about by the Gurjaras of the Panjab. But this is merely a figment 
of the mind of the novelist and nothing more. 

That he was also called Siladitya is known from the .same record. 
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jewels that are virtuous qualities; who is endowed with the choicest virtues of 
lordship and prowess; . . . whose great prowess is sung over the (whole) 
earth.” ‘ 

On the fall of the Maitrakas their viceroys at Vainanasthali and Girinagar 
became independent and established their own dynasties.^ 

i Meet, op. cit., (. I. L, 111, p. j8^> Soddhala in his Ihkivusundari katha (a.d. 1026) 
while tracing his descent from Kaladitya, the brother ol ^iladilya (VI) of Valabhi says that 
the latter prevailed against Ins enemies save Dhannapala, the lord of the North (Uttarapatha). 
The conflict of ^iladily.i with Dhannapala mentioned here need not be taken seriously. The 
clash between Vatsaraja of the Ciurjara-Pratihara and Dhannapala took place after a.d. 
783. If, however, evidence be forthcoming to siilistaniiate this alleged conflict between Dharma- 
pdla and ^iladitya, this will presuppose an alliance between Vatsaraja and the latter in the 
course of which Siladitya mvirched out of his kingdom across Malava to meet Dharniapala 
on whom Vatsaraja had declared wat. CT. Altekar, Rastuikutus, p. 55 ft'. 

^ Altekar, “ Tlie Solanki Dynasty at .lunagadha,” Ancient Cities and Towns in Gujurdt 
KCitJudwchU p. 41 ; Jsaslii, Gujaratnn IiiJuisic Sadhand, p. 190; Watson, “ Legends of the 
Larhcr Chudasama ot .lunagadha," 1. .1., 11, 312. There is a Jama legend connected with the fall 
of Valabhi: according to it a sage Dhoondiilee Mull " came with a single disciple to Wullu- 
bheepoor. The holy man made his icsidence v.. the foot ot the hill called Eshalwa, near 
Chamardee, a spot which was at that tunc m the \ery outskirts of Wiillubhcc. The disciple 
went into the city to seek aims, hut received none; he then cut w'ood in the jungle, which 
he took into the city and sold, and thus procuring money, purchased Hour. No one, however, 
would make it into bread for him, until at last a potter's wife performed this service. After 
several days had passed on in this manner, the hair on the disciple’s head began to be worn 
aw'ay, Irom this continually carrying loads The sage asked the reason, and received for 
answei, ‘ Mighty Sovereign ! m this city there is no one who goes alms, 1 am, therefore, 
compelled to cut wood and sell it, and a potter's wile makes hi cad for me--in the labour 
my hair is w'orn away.' The holy man said, ‘ I will myself go to-dav to beg.' lie did ao, but 
with the exception of the potter’s wife no one gave alms. The saint became very angry; he 
sent his disciple to tell Hk potter, ‘ Take your family with you and leave the city. The very 
day it shall be overwhelmed ’ . . . the .saint having taken into his hands an earthen vessel, 
reserved it, pronouncing the words, -‘city! be you overthrown, and thy wealth turned into 
dust,’ (Rattan so dattan). in tne moment Wullubhee was destroyed." Rawlinson, Forbes^ 
Rds Maid. 1, pp. 17-18. The truth in this legend has been doubted; for as Mr. Parakhi has 
observed in his work on Ciujcrat history ir. Marathi {Gnrjara Dcsachd Itihdsa, p. 14), ' the 
kings and people ol Valabhi w'ere liberal and charitable," an ob.servation which is also borne 
out by the Valabhi records. 

One more tradition (mentioned in the Putdtana-Prihandha Sangraha. para 193) makes 
the MIenchhas responsible for the fall of Valabhi. It further condemns the extiemely greedy 
nature of its subjects which resulted in their indifference to religious duties like Aginhotras. 
The fact that a poor Hrahmana who had asked his wife to beg some ghee for the Agnihotra 
ceremony and was given urine of an ass instead is given theic as an instance in point. In the 
belief that it was pure ghee, the Brahmana used it in the ceremony and was surprised to find 
gold at the place of the hotra. from this habit of using ass's urine in the place of ghee witii 
the desire of getting gold, the greed for gold toolv possession of these people, and they refraineo 
from offering sacrifices with the result that they were defeated by the MIenchhas, since they 
were not backed up by the spiritual force of religion. (Cf. Raja^kharasuri, Purdtana Prabandha 
Sangraha, para 193 ff,, edited by Jmavijayaji.) 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE VALABHI ERA 

Curiously enough the Mailraka kings, in dating their documents, did not 
make use of the name by which the era in which they lived and prospered, is 
known to us to-day and which is now closely associated with their rule. They 
contented themselves with giving tlic bare Saiiivat or year ol the inscription. 
The reason for this seems to be shrouded in mystery and forms the subject- 
matter of an interesting controversy among present-day scholars. Indeed, 
it has been doubted whether the Maitrakas of Valabhi had anything to do 
with the institution of this era at all. 

The earliest known of their grants bears the date Sainvat 183,^ and was 
issued by king Dronasimha, who was the third in succession but the first 
de jure ruler of that line. Tlie last, dated 477,- belongs to king Siladitya VI 
(VII), who was probably also the last of the Maitrakas. from these copper¬ 
plate grants themselves it is not possible to say whether the era was something 
totally new of their owm creation or one already in existence at the time of 
their assumption of sway over Valabhi. The most important and definite 
sources of information for ascertaining the initial year of the Valabhi era are 
the two inscriptions found at Vcrawal, in Kathiawacl, dated respectively in 
the years 927 and 945 of the Valabhi Saihvat. ^ The second of these is also 
dated according to three other well-established eras, giving three different 
dates equivalent to the Valabhi Saiiivat 945. These years arc, the Hijari 662, 
the Vikrama 1320, and the Simha 151.^ From a comparison of these dates 
it is clear that the Valabhi era comes 375 years later than the well-known 
Vikrama era, or in other words, it commenced in the 375th year of the Vikrama 
Saihvat, i.e., in about a.o. 319, and was still in current usage during the 
thirteenth century of the Christian era, at least in this part of India. ^ 

Assuming that the Valabhi era and the era mentioned in the Maitraka 
grants are the same, it would follow that the Maitraka dynasty started on its 
career about 183 years after its commencement. For, although BhaUlrka, 

1 Barnett, “ Bhamodra Mohota Plate of Valabhi king Dronasimha,” L. /., XVI, p. 18 
ff; Jackson, “A Valabhi Grant of the year 183,” J. B. B. R. A S.^ XX, p. 1 tf; Acharya, 
op. cii., I, No 16. 

2 Fleet, ” The Alina Copper-plates of king Siladitya VJ I,” C. /. /., Ill, p. 182 If; Biihler, 
op. cit., VH, p. 79; Acharya, op. ci/., 1, No. 96 

3 Hultz.sch, “A Grant of Arjunadeva of Gujarat dated 1264,” /. A., XI, pp. 241-45; 
Kielhorn, ” The Verawal Image Inscription,” E. /., Ill, p. 303 If. 

4 Ibid. 

5 The date in the Vcrawal inscription of v.s. 927 is given as: ” Sri mad-Valabhi-Sa(m) vat 
927 varshe Phalguna su di 2 Saume.” This gives ‘ Valabhi Samvat 927, current; the month 
Phalguna; the bright fortnight; the second solar day of the fortnight and presumably Monday.’ 
If the day is read as Monday, then the corresponding date falls on 19th February a.d. 1246. 
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the founder of the Maitraka line, established his power at Valabhi some years 
before this, he and his immediate successor continued to be feudatories of the 
Guptas, and it is Dronasiihha who was the first independent king and the real 
founder of the dynasty. The question naturally arises whether the Valabhi 
era, bearing as it does the name of the capital city of the Maitrakas, originated 
with its foundation. Indeed, such a suggestion would seem to be justified by 
the reluctance of the kings to use the name of the era in dating their grants. 
But both the copper-plate records and the bardic tradition* are unanimous 
in attributing the foundation of the city of Valabhi to Bhatarka. Could he or 
his immediate successor, like him a vassal of the Guptas, have dared to start 
an era of their own while continuing in their subordinate position? Hven if 
we assume that the capital cily existed before Bhatarka and his line, there 
is hardly any evidence worth the name to justify our belief that it had attained 
a position of pre-eminence suflicient to have an era named after it. Moreover, 
as we have already noted, the Maitrakas do not specify the era in dating their 
records. Such a practice of giving the bare date with the name of the era under¬ 
stood could have come into fashion only when a particular era had already 
become well established in country-wide usage. An instance in point may be 
cited from our own practice of giving the bare figures ‘ 1952 ' without naming 
the words of “ the Christian era." The conclusion seems to be inevitable that 
the Maitrakas may have adopted an era started by some other ruling family 
and already current in Surastra at the time when they established their rule. 

What was then this era, whicli was current in Kfithiawad about the last 
quarter of the fifth century A.D,? The Junagadha rock inscriptions offer a 
clue to the solution of our problem. One of these inscriptions belongs to the 
time of the Mahaksatiapa ruler, Rudradaman, and is dated m the year 72 
of the Saka era.- Clearly, then, the Saka era was current in Kathiawad during 
the Ksatrapa period, i.e., from the second to the fourth century A.D. After 
this the country passed under the sway of the Guptas, and the inscription of 
Skandagupta found on the same rock, and dated in g.s. 138, is evidence enough 
that the Gupta era was current during this period.^ After the death of Skanda¬ 
gupta the Gupta power over this part of the country declined. It was at this 
time, as we have seen in the chapters on political history, that Bhatarka esta¬ 
blished a separate dynasty at Valabhi. Now, the last date known to have been 
recorded by the Guptas in Surastra is g.s. 138 (i.e., a d. 457) and the earliest 
known date of the Maitraka kings, given by the Bhamodar Mohota plate of 
Dronasiiiiha, is 183 (i.e., a.d. 502). The interval of forty-five years between 
the two dates is long enough to fit in the two predecessors of Dronasiihha, 
Bha^rka and Dharasena T, the latter of whom appears to have ruled only 
for a few years. Accordingly, wc may take it that the era used by the Maitraka 


1 Watson, op. cit., 11, p. 313 ff. 

2 Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 7. 

3 Ibid., No. 15. 
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kings was the same as that used by their immediate predecessors, a conclusion 
supported by the fact that the initial year of both the eras was a.d. 319. 

We might ask ourselves at this stage why the Gupta era as used by the 
Maitraka kings came to be called by the Valabhl name in the post-Maitraka 
period. An answer to this question is attempted by Alberuni in his account 
of India. During his stay in the country (a.d. 1030) he became acquainted 
with the different eras current here, and he offers the following remarks regard¬ 
ing them: '‘People have given up using them (the eras called Kalayavana, 
Pandavakrda, Kalikala, and so on) and have adopted the eras of 

(1) Sri Harsa 

(2) Vikramaditya 

(3) Saka 

(4) Valabha, and 

(5) Gupta."' 

A description of each follows, and regarding the Valabhi era with which 
we are here concerned, he says: '' the era of Valabha is called so from Valabha, 
the ruler of the town Valabhi, nearly 30 yojanas south of Anhilavara. The 
epoch of this era falls 241 years later than the epoch of the Saka era. People 
use it in this way. They first put down the year of the Sakakala, and then 
subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 5 (216 ' 25 = 241). The 
remainder is the year of the Valabha era."- And further, comparing it with 
the Vikrama era, “ the epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakala falls 135 years 
later than that of Vikramaditya."^ He also gives the following formula to 
ascertain the date according to either era when one of them only is mentioned: 
“ The year 400 of Yazdajird, which wc have chosen as a gauge, corresponds 
to the following years of the Indian eras:— 

(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsa, 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, 

(3) To the year 953 of the Sakakala, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, 

which is identical with the Guptakala."^ Alberuni, however, accounts for the 
change of name from Gupta to Valabha with the remark that “ the era of 
Valabha is called so from Valabha, the ruler of the town Valabhi.”^ His 
explanation, of course, does not appear convincing. For one thing, there has 

been no king of this name among the Maitrakas. For another, the traitor 

1 Sachau, Alheruni's India, II, p. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 7. 

3 Ibid., p. 6. 

4 Ibid., p. 7. 

5 Ibid. A correct result may be obtained by taking Saka Sanavat 1167 expired. 
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Ranka who, according to Alberuni, betrayed king Valabha ” to the Arabs, 
actually lived, as known Irom Jaina tradition, during the reign of ^iladitya. 
What is not shown anywhere is that Siladilya had the appellation of Valabha, 
Possibly, either Alberuni himself, coming some three centuries after the last 
king Siladitya, or the Hindus from whom he got tlie tradition made some 
confusion between the king of Valabhi and ‘ King Valabha or it may be that 
Alberuni arrived at his conclusion by merely arguing on the analogy of the 
other eras which go for the most part by the name of some tribe or person. 
To our own mind, the real reason for different names seems to be that though, 
as pointed out by Dr. Fleet,' the two eras were identical for the most part, 
the Valabhi era was nonetheless, different in so far as it had certain peculiarities 
of its own. 

These peculiarities can be ascertained only from the dates given in the 
Maitraka records. I’hese records give the year, the month, the fortnight, and 
the lunar day {tithi) as prescribed by the Hindu Dharmasastras.- The first 
word ‘ Saiii ’ is an abbreviation of ‘ Samvatsara', i.e., the year; next, the 
number of the year is given in figures; tiie comens the name of the month 
which in all cases, is followed by the name of' the fortnight ' Su ’ in case of 
‘ Sukla-paksasya \ i.e., bright half, and ‘ ba ’ for ‘ bahula-paksasya ’ in case 
of the dark half of the month; last of all comes the date (tithi) given in figures.'* 
These dates, however, do not directly help in ascertaining the local peculiarities 
and in telling us, for instance, whether the era was current or had expired, 
whether it was Chaitradi or Kartikadi, whether months were purnimdnta or 
amdnta, i.e., ending with the full moon or the new. moon, and so on. We have 
to find them with the aid of test cases like those of eclipses and the intercalary 
months that are mentioned in these records. We have in all four such cases. 
The Bantia grant of king Dharasena H records a solar eclipse (suryoparaga) 
on the new moon day of Vaisakha in the year 254^; the Kaira grant of king 
Dharasena IV records a second-Margasira^ (Dvi-Marga) in the year 330^; 
the Va^ grant of king l^lladitya 111 records a second Asadha in the year ; 
and the Jesar grant of the same ruler provides us with a second Pausa in the 
year 357.« 

1 Fleet, op. cit. (introduction), pp. 72-73. 

2 Kane, op. cit., II, p. 837 ff. 

3 The week days arc not recorded in the Maitraka grants along with the dates, otherwise 
that would have been an important factor to decide this question. 

4 Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 44; the year of this plate was first read as 257 by Mr. Diskalkar 
{Wat. Mus. Kept., 1925-26, p. 13) but is now corrected by Dr. Dikshit as 254, cf F. /., XXI, 
p. 179. 

5 Intercalation of a month is indicated by the mention of the word * Dvi i.e., Dvitiya, 
before the name of the month. 

6 Biihler, “ The Kaira grant of Dharasena IV,” /. A., XV, p. 335 ff; Acharya, op. cit., 
I, No. 73. 

7 Diskalkar, op. cit. (N. S.), I, p. 37; Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 78. 

8 Ibid., No. 92; Bhandarkar, A. S. W, C., 1915-16, p. 55; Banerji, “The Jesar plates 
of Siladitya 111, Valabhi Samvat 357,” E. /., XXII, p. 114. 
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Now, applying the Chaitradi system of the Gupta era to all these cases, 
according to the epoch of a.d. 319-20 we might obtain solutions to some of 
our questions. The years corresponding to 254, 330, 343 and 357 of the Valabhi 
era will be a.d. 573-4, 649-50, 662-3 and 676-7 respectively. First of all, 
as we find it recorded in the calendar, * a solar eclipse did occur in Vaisakha 
of the year a.d. 373, if the months are named according to the Purnimanta 
system (i.e., ending with the full moon day). Similarly we find Sravana instead 
of Asadha intercalated in a.d. 662. Thus we get a difference of 319 years 
between the two eras for the two summer months, Vaisakha and Sravana. 
As regards the other two cases, it must be noted that the months Margasira 
and Pausa can hardly be intercalated in the present system of true-intercalation, 
as the lunar months arc generally longer than the corresponding solar months 
in winter. However, any month could be intercalated in the old system of 
mean-intercalations, as a mean lunar month is shorter than a corresponding 
mean solar month in all seasons.- As the Valabhi grants record the winter 
months as intercalary, we have to calculate their dates as belonging to the 
system of mean-intercalation like that found in the Brahma-siddhanta. From 
such calculations we note that the month Pausa and not Margasira was inter¬ 
calated in the year a.d. 648.A similar calculation for the year v.s. 357 brings 
an intercalary month of Magha (instead of Pausa) in the year a.d. 675 (i.e., 
357 + 318) and not in a.d. 676 or 677 (i.e., 357 i 319 or 320). These two 
cases indicate that in winter the difference between the epoch of the Valabhi 
era and the Christian era was a period of 318 years instead of 319-320. Our 
calculations thus give us the intercalary month uniformly one month later 
than the date of the records in all the three cases. But wc would not be justified 
in rejecting this epoch merely because of this circumstance. Tn the normal 
system the intercalary months arc named according to the Minadi rule so 
distinguished from the fact that at the beginning of the year in this system the 
sun stands on the sign of Mina. The first month is called Chaitra, the second 
Vaisakha, and so on,^ according to the signs occurring at their commence¬ 
ment. Now the old Mesadi (Aries) rule of Brahmagupta^’ lays down that 
intercalated months should be named after the preceding and not after succeed- 

1 An assumption that the solar months were of unequal length forms the basis of the 
doctrine of the Surya-Siddhanta which is current at present. 

2 The mean system is said to have been in use upto the time of ^ripati (a.d. 1030), who 
protested against it in his Siddhanta-i^ckhara (cf. Fleet, op. cit. (Introduction). 

^ Hendall, A Journey in Nepal and Northern India, p. 76. In this book Mr. Hcndall has 
given the results of calculation of Dr. Schram (Privat docent fur chronologische Astronomic 
at the Vienna University) and of Dr. Adams, according to which winter months also inter¬ 
calated. 

4 Sewell, Indian Calendar. Being satisfied with this result Dr. Buhler withdrew his 
objection against the view of accepting the epoch of the Guptas as that of the Valabhi Samvat. 
Buhler, op. cit., XV, p. 335; Pillai, The Indian Chronology; The Indian Ephemeres. 

5 Pai, “ The Gupta and the Valabhi Eras,” J. I. //., Xll, p. 223. 

6 Bhaskaracharya, Siddhdnta ^irormni, p. 49. 
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ing natural monthsJ and the Mesadi signs occur at the beginning of each 
natural month. This is entirely different in theMinadi system where the inter¬ 
calary months are named after the succeeding months. For instance, when 
in the Minadi system the first Pausa is an intercalary^ month in the Mesadi 
system, it is the second Margasira or the Adhika-Margasira.^ Thus if the 
latter system be accepted for the Valabhi era all the three intercalary months 
of the Maitraka records correspond exactly to the intercalary months in the 
corresponding years a.d. 662, 648 and 675, and the months which are named 
Pausa, Sravana and Magha according as they commence in Dhanus, Karka 
and Makara rasis (Signs) respectively, would be re-named Margasira, Asadha 
and Pausa according as they end in the signs of Dhanus, Karka and Makara. 

Next, the difference of one year observed in the cases of the Margasira 
and Pausa month of the Valabhi grants may be explained by shifting the 
Chaitradi years of the Ciupta Saihvat into the Kartikadi years, a system which 
\yas then in current usage in Kathiawad as at present. The commencement of 
the year may be taken five months earlier than in the Gupta era. Now, as we 
have seen above, the exact difference between the epoch of the Gupta and that 
of the Saka era is 241 years according to Alberiini's account, while according 
to the Kartikadi Valabhi era it would be 240 years and 7 months. 

We may well ask ourselves how some of the peculiarities native to Surastra 
found their way into the working of the Gupta era. As stated by Mr. Sen 
Gupta, it is possible that before a.d. 499 the Gupta year started with the 
month Pausa,and it was only after this year that the Guptas adopted the 
system of the Chaitradi year following Brahmagupta’s tlieory.^ After this, 
the difference between the Gupta era and the Christian era from Chaitra to 

1 The order ol the twelve /aiis is then Mesa, Vrsahha, Mithuna, Karka, Sirbha, Kanya, 
Tula, Vr^chika, Dhana, Makara, Kunihha and Mina, and the corresponding months accord¬ 
ing to the Mesadi system may be named Chaitra, Vaisakha, .lycstha, Asadha, Sravana, Bhadra- 
pada, Asvin, Kartika, Margasira, Pausa, Magha, and I filguna respectively. 

2 In the Amanta system (so called because of the months ending with the conjunction 
of the Sun and the Moon, i e., with the new moon) the intercalary month precedes the natural 
month, and so the intercalary month is first and the natural month the second of the two; 
in the Purnimanta system without Mesadi rules the intercalary month interposes itselt between 
the dark and the bright half of the natural month; while in the Purnimanta system with 
Mesadi rule the first two fortnights make the natural month while the next two an inter¬ 
calary one. 

3 Fleet, op. cii. (Introduction), p. 94; Sewell, and Dikshit, The Indiao Calendar, p. 27; 
Sewell, Indian Chrono/ogv, p. 11 ; Dr. Schram as quoted by Dr. Buhler, op eit., XV, p. 3.38. 

4 Eierc it is important to note that great significance is attached by the Dharmasastras, 
to making a grant in an intercalary month, for it is believed that by that practice greater 
Punya is obtained. Hence the Valabhi grants made in any of the Dviiiya months may have 
probably been an intercalary according to the Mesadi system rather than that of the Minadi 
system of naming the intercalary month previous to the natural month. 

5 Sen Gupta, “The Gupta Era,” J. R. A. S. B., Letters, VIII, p. 41 ff. No. 1 (1942). 

6 Ibid. 
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December was 319 years, and that from January to Falguna 320 yearsJ This 
epoch is not quite applicable to the Valabhi Sariivat between which and the 
Christian era, according to the calculation given above, the difference in case 
of the winter months was 318 and in summer it was 319. The probable reason 
for this change may be that when in the year a.d. 499 the Gupta era of northern 
India underwent a change, the Guptas had lost their influence over the Maitraka 
kings- who, possibly did not like to follow their example. In their turn they 
may have preferred to adopt the system current in Surasffa over which they 
ruled; and unlike the Guptas they had their capital at the very centre of their 
dominions instead of at a far off extremity. 

The Devali grant of the Rastrakuta king Govinda IV made to a 
Brahmana of Valabhi, records a solar eclipse in the Valabhi Saiiivat 500.^ 
Unfortunately the month, the fortnight and the date of the inscription, which 
would have been an additional and useful test case to ascertain the epoch of 
this era, arc not deciphered. However, working on the basis of a.d. 318^9 
as the initial date of the Valablii Saiiwat, w'C do find that a solar eclipse occurred 
on the Amavasya day in the month of Asadha, i.e., Purnimanta Sravana 
Amavasya, on Sunday, 26th of June (500 -f 319) a.d. 819.'^ This would 
strengthen the above theory.*^ 

Our conclusions are that the Valabhi era was Kartikadi and Puranimanta; 
that the epoch of its year falls in about a.d. 318-9, that a Mesadi instead of 
Minadi rule was applied in naming its months: that its year commenced 
earlier than the Chaitradi year by live months; and lastly that it included a 
system of mean-intercalation. 

Unfortunately, some scholars do not accept the epoch of the Gupta- 
Valabhi eras even as approximately near or equal to one another. Among the 

J In his article on The Gupta Era,” Mr. Sen Gupta has once again proved with the 
test cases of the Chipta era that it was equal to a.d. 319-20, cf. op. et loc. cit. 

2 Cf. Chapters on Political History. 

3 Mody, “ A Rastrakuta Grant of Govinda IV of the Valabhi Saih. 500,” Bhcivanagar 
Samdchdr, Pt. 4, No. 24, p 3 (December 1944). 

4 From the months Kartika (i.e., 4th October 818) to December of the year a.d. 818 
1st January 319 to 22nd October 819 (i e., Asvin) only one solar eclipse had taken place on 
Sunday the 26th of June 319, which should be taken as the date of issuing this grant according 
to our data. 

5 Besides this we find about four inscriptions of the ninth and the tenth centuries of 
the Valabhi era (Bhandarkar’s Nos. 1379-82), but as they give the bare date without any 
specific reference to the name of the day or the like, none of them help to solve the above 
question. 

6 In the true system of intercalation ” all the years from 1 a.c. down to 2000 a.c. the 
month of Marga^ira never intercalated, save in one and the only one year 1296 a.c., whereas 
according to the system of mean intercalations, however, there are frequent intercalations of 
Marga^ira, no less frequent than tho.se of the other lunar months.” Evidently therefore it 
is this system that seems to have been adopted in the date of the Valabhi grants. Cf. Pai, 
op. cit., Xil, p. 222. 
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earliest of them Mr. Thomas tried to apply the ^aka era to the Gupta dates 
and suggested that the Vikrama era was probably one which would be identical 
with the Valabhi era of the Maitraka grants. ^ Dr. Bhau Daji and Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar tried to identify the Valabhi era with the Saka era.^ But on noticing 
the chronological inconsistency they changed their view and accepted the 
theory that the Valabhi era is the same as the Gupta era.’ On identifying the 
Valabhi king Dhruvapaha mentioned by Hiucn Tsiang, with !^iladitya VII, 
Dr. Biihler suggested that the era used by the Valabhi kings commenced 
shortly before or after the year a.d. 200.*^ Dr. Cunningham who also applied 
his mind to the subject maintained that the era mentioned in the Valabhi 
grants commenced in a.d. 166-7.*^ In the year 18cS8, Dr. Fleet, writing his 
book on the Gupta Inscriptions, discussed the problem at length and rightly 
discarded the various theories and gave his decision in favour of Alberuni’s 
statemeni.^’ We, however, know that some exceptions are still there, and 
scholars like Dr. Shamasastri,^ Mr. Pai,^ Mr. Mookerjee‘^ and Mr. Shankar^^’ 
have opposed the views of Dr. Fleet. Dr. Shamasastri advocated the epoch 
of a.d. 200-1. Mr. Pai assigned a.d. 272-3 as the epoch of the Gupta era 
and a.d. 334-7 for the Valabhi era; lastly, from the year 1932 onward 
Mr. Mookerjee would have us accept the year 58 b.c. as the initial year of this 
era; and he has tried to identify it with the well-known Vikrama era. 

According to all these suggestions the initial date of the Valabhi era 
may vary from 56 ii.o. to a.d. 337 and the dates of the Maitraka inscriptions 
may fall between a.d. 127 and 391 (according to the epoch of 56-7 b.c.), 
or between a.d. 520 and 784 (according to the epoch of a.d. 334-7). This 
wide gulf of four centuries can be considerably reduced by taking into account 
contemporary evidence of the Valabhi period. The account of Hiucn Tsiang 
who visited India in c. a.d. 640 reveals that the Valabhi kingdom was in its 
flourishing state at the time of his visit to the court of the Maitraka king 
Dhruvabhata.’ * This ruler is described by him as a son-in-law of the great 

1 Thomas, Essays on Indian Antiquities, I, p. 276; Thomas, “Epoch of the Gupta,” 
J. R. A. 5., XIII, p. 524; Thomas, J. B. A. S., XXIV, p. 371. 

2 Bhau Daji, op. cit., J. B. B. R. A. S., VII, p. 236; Bhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A. S., X, 
p. 72. 

3 Bhandarkar, “Correspondence and Miscellanea,” /. A., Ill, p. 303; Bhandarkar 
Early History of the Deccan, p. 97. 

4 Biihler, op. cit., VII, p. 79. 

5 Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras,\). x, Arch Sur. Ind., x, p. Ill ff; Fergusson, 
J. R. A. S., XII, p. 259. 

Fleet, op. cit.. Ill, Introduction, pp. 69 95. 

7 Shamasastri, An. Rept. Mv. Arch. Dept., 1923-24, p. 7 ff. 

8 Pai, “ The Gupta and the Valabhi Eras,” J. /. IL, XI, Pt. 2, p. 175 ff; XII, pp. 215-40. 

9 Mookerjee, “ The Genealogy and Chronology of the Early Imperial Guptas,” J. I. H., 
XX, pp. 134-56; XXI, pp. 34-56; Mookerjee, “ The K^a Era,” 1. A., XV, p. 335; A. B. O. 
R. /., XXII. pp. 264-271. 

10 Shankar, N. I. A., Ill, p. 419; J. /. //., XX, p. 71. 

11 Watters, op. cit., II, p. 269; Beal, op. cit., II, p. 246. 
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Harsavardhana who ruled in the first half of the seventh century. Then again 
epigraphical evidence like the copper-plate grants of the Gurjara kings Dadda 
(a.d, 629-41)* and Jayabhatta IV (c. a.d. 735)- support the view that the 
Valabhi kingdom was in its flourishing state round about the seventh century 
of the Christian era, and that the Gurjaras and the Maitrakas were contem¬ 
poraries. For, the Navasari grant of Jayabhatta III, dated k.s. 456, i.e., 
c. A.D. 705, accounts for the glory of Dadda II that was achieved by him “ by 
protecting the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated by the great lord, the 
illustrious Harsadeva.”^ This statement clearly indicates that the Valabhi 
king was a contemporary both of the Gurjara king Dadda II (a.d. 629-41) 
and of king Harsa of the Puspabhuti dynasty. Thus, there seems to be no 
difficulty in placing this Valabhi king in about the seventh century. The 
Junagadha rock inscription of Rudradaman. also, dated the Saka year 72, 
i.e., A.D. 150'^ shows that Surastra was ruled by the Ksatrapas in the second 
century of the Christian era. Likewise, too, the evidence of other sources like 
the Ksatrapa coins show that they ruled over this part of the country from 
Saka Saihvat 41 to 310, i.e., a.d. 119-388.*^ The Maitraka kingdom, as seen 
from their records, also extended from Anandapura in the north to KheUika 
and sometimes even upto Bharukachchha in the south, and from the western 
coast of Kathiawad in the west, to Ujjain in the east. They could not have 
ruled over these provinces at the same time and that the Saka sway prevailed 
over them. Hence, it is not possible to equate the Maitraka era with the Vikrama 
era of 56 B.r. Nor can the year a.d. 200-1 be accepted as the initial year of 
the Valabhi era, inasmuch as it would then assign the year (447 ~f 200) a.d. 
647 to the reign of the last king Siladitya who must have ruled at least upto 
a.d. 725 as we are bound to infer from the abovementioned Gurjara grant.^ 
Lastly, the inconsistencies to which we expose ourselves, if we accept either 
the epoch of a.d. 334-7 or that of a.d. 272-3 may be seen by adopting 
these epochs and examining the astronomical test cases provided by the 
Valabhi grants. Accordingly, out of the four test cases mentioned above, the 
year 254 when the solar eclipse occurred would correspond either with 
a.d. 526-7 or with a.d. 588-91. There was no solar eclipse in a.d. 526-7 
in Vai^akha, according to Mr. Pillai’s table. Mr. Shankar, however, notes 
that there was a solar eclipse in PQrnimanta Vai'^akha of this year but it was 
not visible in India. This explanation is not very convincing, as grants were 
particularly made on the eclipse day to get additional merit as recommended 
by the Dharmasastras,^ and if the eclipse was not visible in the country the 
writer of the grant would not have given as much importance to mentioning 

1 Blihler, “ Inscription from Kavi,” / A., V, p. 109 ff. 

2 Bhagwanlal Indraji, “ A New Gurjara Copper-plate Grant,” /. A., XIII, p. 70 ff. 

3 mi 

^ Kiel horn, op. ei loc. cit. 

5 Cam. Hist, of India, I, p. 585. 

6 Bhagwanlal Indraji, op. et loc. cit. 

Kane, op. cit., II, p. 852. 
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it as he has. As for the years 588, 589, 590 or even 591 (according to Mr. Pai’s 
suggestion of the epoch of 334-7) there was no solar eclipse in Vaisakha 
during any of them. Mr. Pai, however, taking the old reading of the grant as 
257, gives the date as A.n. 592 when a solar eclipse took place in the Purnimanta 
Vaisakha. Next, according to the epoch of a.d. 272-3 corresponding test 
cases of intercalary months of the V. Sam. 330, 343 and 357 did occur in the 
years 602-3, 615-6 and 629-30 respectively. Lastly, these years 330, 343 
and 357 correspond to a.d. 664-7, 667-80 and 690-4 respectively, according 
to the epoch of a.d. 334-7. The result is a dilTerence of 335, 337-8, 
337-8 and 338 years respectively in each of these four cases which is difltcult 
to explain away. 

Mr. Mookerjee has raised doubts as to the acceptance of the Valabhi 
era as given by Alberuni on several grounds.^ His first objection is that the 
Dhinki grant* dated Vik. S. 794 or a.d. 738 mentions Jaikadova of Ghumli 
as the lord of Suraslra, while in fact the Maitraka king Siladitya was ruling 
over this part of the country in a.d. 738 (v.s. 418). In connection with this 
it should be noted that the Dhmki grant mentioned above has been proved 
to be a forgery.^ In fact, the Saindhava famii> to which king Jaikadeva 1 and 
II of the main branch as also king Jaik of the junior branch belonged, seems 
to have nourished in the sixth century of the Gupta era. And, even supposing 
that they flourished Irom Vik. S. 415 to 600, as asserted by Mr. Mookerjee, 
it is impossible that Jaika’s plate may have been dated in Vik. S. 794, as given 
in the Dhinki grant. Another argument put forth by Mr. Mookerjee is that 
the king Siladitya mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang-^ flourished from c. a.d. 526-76, 
whereas even the first 5siladitya of the Maitraka dynasty flourished in the 
years a.d. 595-615 according to the epoch of a.d. 319-20. Now' we know for 
a fact that king Dhruvasena 11, the nephew of Siladitya I, was the contemporary 
of Hiuen Tsiang. This can be reconciled only if we take the epoch of 
c. A.D. 319-20. As regards the years of Siladitya\s reign, Hiuen Tsiang gathered 
his information from the local records only, which may have been erroneous 
in their exact details. We know, moreover, that the Chinese traveller visited 
Valabhi in c. a.d. 640 and at that time as he has recorded, about sixty years 
had passed since ^iladitya’s rule had come to an end. This will take Siladitya 
to the period of about (640-60) c. a.d. 580 which is not very far from fact. 
Now, taking the Valabhi era to be the same as the Vikrama era (of 56-7 b.c.) 
the reign of even the last Siladitya falls round about a.d. 391 (a.d. 447-56) 
and not anywhere in the neighbourhood of the period of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit. 
Again, it is evident that the last I^iladitya cannot be taken into consideration, 
especially in this instance, as he had no nephew, called Dhruvasena, to succeed 
him. 

1 Mookerjee, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Altekar, “ Six Saindhava Copper-plate Grants from Ghumli,” E. XXVI, p. 189 ff. 

3 Ibid., Buhler, “ Dhinki Grant of king Jaikadeva,” /. A., XII, p. 151. 

4 Watters, op. et loc. cit. 
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Mr. Mookerjee further argues that Siladitya the fifth descendant of 
Guhadatta of the Gohilot dynasty, flourished in c. Vik. Sam. 703 (a.d. 646); 
Gohilot, iherefc^re, must have ruled in about Vik. Saih. 600 (a.d. 544). Bardic 
tradition refers to this Guhadatta as a posthumous son of the last king Siladitya 
of Valabhi, who is known to have been ruling in v.s. 447,' but could not have 
been alive in a.d. 766 as would follow if we accept the epoch of c. a.d. 319-20. 
But the bardic account connecting the Maitrakas with the Gohilots, does not 
seem to be correct.- According to this tradition, on which Mr. Mookerjee’s 
inference is based, the last Siladitya should be dated in about a.d. 520, while 
according to the epoch of Vik. era, his date falls in 447-56 (a.d. 390). 

Mr. Mookerjee then takes his ground on the fact that the name of Valabhi 
was not mentioned in the list of the victims of the Arab raids in the accounts 
of t!ie seventh or the eighth centuries although its fall is assigned to that period. 
This statement does not seem to be correct as we find it definitely mentioned 
in the Jaina works and Arabic records that the two Arabic raids of the years 
a.d. 760 and 776 were directed against Valabhi. ^ 

Further, Mr. Mookerjee points out that the three Kaira grants, one of 
the Chalukya prince Vijayaraja dated k.s. 394 (c. a.d. 642)^ and the two of 
the Gurjara king Dadda 11 dated in k.s. 380 and 385 (a.d. 628 and 633) respec¬ 
tively, ^ were discovered at Kaira while the Khetaka Ahara, i.e., the present 
Kaira district was included in the Valabhi kingdom at least up to v.s. 246, in 
the sixth century A.D. But a mere findspot of the Gurjara and Chalukya 
records cannot be taken into account as proof of the fact that that particular 
part of the country was included in their dominions.^' As regards the argument 
of the same scholar that Kaira and Anandapura were appanages of the Malava 
kingdom in a.d. 640" as known from Hiuen Tsiang’s account, and not under 
the sway of the Maitraka king Dliruvasena TI, it must be noted that the state¬ 
ment made by Hiuen Tsiang himselD and confirmed by the Mafiju-Sri-Mula- 
Kalpa^^ and the Valabhi epigraph would clearly show that Malava itself was 
part of the Valabhi empire in c, a.d. 640. 

1 Biihler, op. cit., VII, p. 79 ff; Fleet, op. cit., HI, p. 173 ff; Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 96. 

2 Cf. Ch. VI of the Political Section; Oza, op. et loc. cit. 

^ Elliot and Dowson, op. et loc. cit. 

4 Acharya, op. cit., 1, No. 102. 

5 Ibid., No. 109; Fleet, op. cit., XIH, p. 82 ff. 

^ In fact the villages mentioned in both these inscriptions are clearly out of the limits 
of the Maitraka kingdom. Though Vijayapura, the victorious camp ol' Vijayaraja, has not 
yet been a.scertained, nor the village donated, viz., Pariyaya, Jambusara where the recipients 
lived has been identified with the present Jambusara “ almost in a direct line between Kaira 
and Broach, about 50 miles to the south by east of Kaira, and 25 miles to the north by west 
of Broach.” As for Nandipuri and other places mentioned in the Gurjara grant, they are 
all in the Broach district. 

7 Acharya, Ibid., No. 110; Fleet, Ibid., XIII, p. 88 ff. 

8 Watters, op. et loc. cit. 

9 Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 24. 

10 Gadre, op. et loc. cit., Diskalkar, op. et loc. cit. 
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The fact that the Abhona plates of Sankaragana were issued from Ujjaini 
in K-.s. 347 (a.d. 595)' cannot stand as a reasonable objection to the supposi¬ 
tion that the Maitraka king Kharagraha’s issuing a grant from the place in 
v.s. 297 (a.d. 61 6).2 The interval of about 21 years is quite suHicient for the 
power over this country to have changed hands. Even if we say that the 
Kalachuris held their sway as long as a.d. 601-610, the Maitraka rulers may 
easily be taken to have had possession of the same country five years after 
their disappearance. 

Mr. Mookerjee’s contention that the absence of any reference to Valabhi, 
in the contemporary inscriptions of the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, 
excepting in the grants of JayabliatUi Til and Jayabhatta IV, creates difficulties 
in the way of accepting the epoch of c. a.d. 319-20 for the Valabhi era is 
untenable. The references, though few, clearly indicate that the Valabhi kingdom 
flourished in the sixth, seventh and the eighth centuries A.D. and not in the 
second, third and the fourth centuries as maintained by him. 

As regards the same scholar's argument ol* tallying dates of the Maitrakas 
and the Jaina work, the Satruhjaya-mahatyma, we know that the dates assigned 
by most of the Jaina works to the events in the history of Valabhi, differ from 
one another, and hence should not be taken as authentic."' 

Again, his objection to the epoch of a.d. 319-20 on palajographical 
grounds does not appear to be ol' weight. The grants of the Gurjaras, the 
Chfilukyas and the Rastrakutas bore a close resemblance to the grants of the 
Maitrakas as confirmed by scholars who edited them. 

Lastly, Mr. Mookerjee argues that a grant of Dharasena 11 of the year 
v.s. 269^ alludes to a vihara built by Acharya Sthiramati during the reign of 
his father (in c..s. 240), i.e., a.d. 559 according to the a.d. 319-20 epoch, 
w hereas the date of the translation of certain Chinese works done by Sthiramati 
is accepted to be about a.d. 380.^ The date of his teacher Vasubandhu is taken 
to be A.D. 360.^ This difiiculty, however, created by the discrepancy in dates 
is not solved even if we accept the epoch suggested by Mr. Mookerjee who 
would take us back to a.d. 182-183 instead of advancing us to the later half 
of the fourth century. 

1 Pathak, op. cit., IX p. 297 ff. 

2 Gadre, op. et loc. cit. 

3 Cf. Last Chapter on Political History. 

4 Biihler op. cit., VI, p. 11 If. 

5 Cf. Watters, op. et loc. cit. 

6 Ibid. 

7 The expression ‘ Bappa-padiya ’ used in the Valabhi records could not be applied 
to some religious head as stated by this scholar. It was in all probability used for ancestors 
of the donors of the Maitraka grants as shown elsewhere. 
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A DISCUSSION OF DR. HOERNLE’S VIEWS 

Dr. A. Y\ Rudolf Hoernlc, in his article “ Some Problems of Ancient 
Indian History’'' has put forward the view that king Sjladitya of Malava, 
described by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang, was the son of Yasodharman 
of the Mandasor Pillar inscription.- He avers that Ya'.odharman inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Huna chief Mihirakiiia b> a.d. 533 and thus delivered 
the Gupta empire from a llirealening Hiinic domination by a.d. 533, and 
that it was—thanks to this victory—that he could assume the title Vikramaditya. 
This statement of Dr. Hocrnle has no foundation in fact. As Professor R. D. 
Banerji has pointed out, it is not mentioned in any of the three inscriptions^ 
of his, nor in any of his coins.It is merely an inference from the fact mentioned 
in tlic RajiUanin^ini that Vikramaditya was a king of Malava who had a 
son by name Siladitya.^ However, as Dr. Aurcl Stein has repeatedly asserted, 
“ Kalhana's clironiclc is absolutely unreliable even about the history of the 
sixth century, unless corroborated by reliable and independent evidence,”^ 
and it must be admitted that there is no such evidence to support our author's 
contention. But it is above all the Vikramaditya of the Rajataran^ini that 
is sought to be identified with Ya>odharman, in spite of the fact that the 
Rdjatarangim explicitly says that this Vikramaditya was also known as 
‘Harsa'.^ Then as to his theory that it w^as by virtue of his victory on the 
Hunas that he donned the title, surely had this been the case, would the 
Mandasor inscription have failed to record it? 

Again the course of events narrated in the Rdjatarangini, viz., the 
dethronement of Siladitya and his reinstatement, do not agree with the authentic 
history of Malava, as it has come down to us through the inscriptions. For we 
know that the later Guptas were in possession of Malava long before 
A.D. 583.^ We further know that the Kalachuris came into possession of Malava 
in or a little before (27th July) a.d. 595,a circumstance evidenced from the 
Abhona plates of the Kalachuris which were issued from Ujjaini itself. 

1 Hoernlc, “ Some Problems of Ancient Indian History,” J. R, A. Y, jy(H, p. 545 ff. 

2 Meet, op. at., C. I. /., IJI, No. 33, p. 142; No. 34, p. 149; Meet, ” Sanskrit and Old 
Canarese Inscriptions—Mandasor Pillar Inscription of Yasodharman,” /. A., XV, p. 253. 
The identity of the Siladitya of the Rajatarangini (iii, 330) with the ^ifaditya of Hiuen Tsiang 
was first assumed by Dr. Stein in his note and Introduction, p. 6. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Banerji, “ Later Guptas of Magadha,” J. B. O. R. 5., XV, p. 264. 

5 Rajatarangini, (Translated by Pandit), p. 84; iii tarahga, v, 330. 

6 Cf. Stein, Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmira, 1, p. 83. 

7 Ibid. Tarahga Third, v, 125, p. 68. For equating this Yasodharman with king Siladitya 
of Malava described by Hiuen Tsiang, Dr. Hoernle has suggested that Yasodharman may 
have been called Siladitya. This is baseless and does not require criticism. 

8 See Appendix C: The Later Guptas of Mala m, 

9 Pathak, “ The Abhona Plates of Kalachuri ^ahkargana,” E, /., IX, 299. 
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But Dr. Hoernle does not stop here. He goes further and assumes that 
Yasodharman ruled from a.d. 533 to 583.^ This seems to be based on Hiuen 
Tsiang’s statement that king Siladitya of Malava ruled for about fifty years,^ 
which, to suit his fancy, Dr. Hoernle ascribes to Yasodharman himself. Even 
apart from the irregularity involved here, the view can hardly be accepted. 
In A.D. 533 Yasodharman was a full-fledged emperor^ having carved out an 
empire after defeating several powers including the Hunas.^ Hence his rule 
must have begun long before a.d. 533, i.c., the date of the Mandasor pillar 
inscription, wlicn lie must have already passed middle age. 

Furthermore, Dr. Hoernle supposes that the king of Mfilava who came 
into hostile contact with Rajyavardhana was Siladitya, the son and successor 
according to him, of Yasodharman, whereas the cumulative evidence of 
Bana*^ and the Madhuban^ and the Banskhera^ plates tends to show that it 
was Devagupta. Our view is further strcngtliened by the contrast in the 
character of the two princes. For, while Bana describes the king of Malava 
as ‘ wicked,’ Siladitya is described by the Chinese traveller as a man “ of 
rare kindness and compassion.’’^ 

Finally, in identifying this Siladitya with the enemy of Puspabhuti kings, 
Dr. Hoernle states that liis son Bhandi was surrendered to the Thanesvara 
court and makes Yasomati, the wife of Prabhakaravardliana, Yasodharman’s 
daughter. This is pure imagination, and a number of objections at once weU 
up in the mind against it. In the first place, as Mr. ’Vaidya has indicated, the 
names of a sister and brother may have some portion in common, as it often 
happened in those days, but not of a father and daughter.'^ Secondly, when 
Bana represents Yasomati’s brother as bringing Bhandi to Prabhakarvardhana 
he simply calls liim Yasomati’s brother.*^ Had he been a king of so great a 
fame as Siladitya of Malava is believed to be by Dr. Hoernle, Bana would 
have certainly mentioned the name of the king or at least affixed some epithet 
indicating his high position.’ ’ It appears from the plain reference in the context 
that Yasomati was not the daughter of a great king at all, but of some Samanta 


1 Hoernle, op. et he. at. 

2 Watters, op. dr., II, p. 242 

3 Fleet, “The Mandasor Pillar Inscriptions,” C. I. /., Ill, p. 150 and Fleet, “ Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” /. A.^ XV, p. 253. 

4 That Yasodharman rose from a feudatory position only ^would imply that it must 
have taken a number of years to establish himself as a sovereign king. 

5 Bana, op. dt., p. 173. 

6 Buhler, “The Madhuban Copper-plates of Harsa,” E. /., I, p. 72; Kielhom, op, 
dt., VII, p. 157. 

7 Buhler, “ Banskhera Copper-plates of Harsha,'" E. /., IV, p. 210 AT. 

8 Watters, op, et loc. at. 

9 Vaidya, The History of Mediceval Hindu India^ I, p. 38. 

10 B^i;ia, op. et loc. cit, 

11 Vaidya, op. et loc. cit. 
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at the most, and hence her brother is mentioned without any handles to his 
name. Moreover, when Yaiomati was widowed and became a sati her father 
and mother appear to have been alive, ^ while Yasodharman had died long 
before. Further, if the epithet Mahabhubhrtakulodgatay “ one born in the 
family of great kings,” applied to Yasomati by Bana- be interpreted literally, 
this brother who brought Bhandi must be taken to be a younger brother not 
entitled to royal titles. This plain mention of Yasomati’s brother clearly shows 
that the latter took his son to the court only with a view that the latter might 
have his prospects improved there. If, on the contrary. Dr. Hoernle’s theory 
is accepted we would be reduced to the absurdity of believing that Bhandi 
fought his own father and had the hardheartedness to present to Harsa the 
family and the dependents of his father enchained; and to rifle his treasures 
without any hesitation or feeling at all.^ It is not possible, as Dr. Hoernle 
would have us believe, that a boy about eight years old*^ could so far forget his 
relationship with his own father as to proceed in course of time, against him 
as his enemy, and fight him with great zeal. 

It is further suggested by Dr. Hoernle that after the overthrow of Siladitya 
Harsavardhana conferred Malava on Bhandi, who was his cousin and 
Siladitya’s son. But against this we have the epigraphical evidence which 
shows that the Maitraka kings were in Malava after a.d. 616.^ Nor does Hiuen 
Tsiang^ support Hoernlc’s assertion. His statement that some time^ before 
his visit the country of Malava was ruled by a king named Siladitya^ corro¬ 
borates the above epigraphical evidence. Further, Hiuen Tsiang has described 
Tu-lo-po-po-tu or Dhruvabhatta, the actual king of Valabhi, as ” a nephew 
of Siladitya,” a former king of Malava.^ This Dhruvabhatta of the Chinese 

* Bana, op. cit.^ p. 152. 

2 Bana, op. cit., p. 103 (Sanskrit text, 176). 

3 Vaidya, op. et loc. at. 

4 His age at the time is known from Bana's Har^acharita (p. 116); that Bhandi was 
about eight years old when he was sent to Thanesvara. 

5 Cadre, “ The Virdi Copper-plates of Sam. 297,” The Proceedings of Seventh All India 
Oriental Conjoence, Baroda, p. 659 ff. 

6 Watters, op. cit., TI, 247. 

7 Hiuen Tsiang actually says that it was sixty years before. This is merely from hearsay, 
and all the details may not have been recorded quite accurately by this Buddhist monk who 
in the words of Watters “ cared little for other things and wanted to know only Buddha and 
Buddhism ” (cf. Watters, op. cit., II, 15). As regards this point of inconsistency, Dr. Hoernle 
himself has remarked that “ being a foreigner, it cannot be expected that he always grasped 
correctly all the details of the historical informations which he gathered,” J. R, A. S., 1903, 
p. 565. 

8 This Siladitya of Malava is rightly identified with the Maitraka king, cf. Sylvain Levi, 
Journal des Savants, 1905, pp. 544-548. The identification is accepted by Smith, E. H. /., 
p. 343 and others. 

9 Watters, op. et loc. cit. We cannot but assume that Hiuen Tsiang has made a confu¬ 
sion in taking Siladitya as a local king of M^va simply on account of his having happened 
to learn his account in that province, which was in fact, only a part of his vast kingdom. 
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traveller, as has been already proved, was none other than king Dhruvasena 
II, a son of Siladitya Ts brother Kharagraha. All this is confirmed by a state¬ 
ment in a later Buddhist work, the Manju-^n-Alula-Kalpa, that ^iladitya 
ruled from Malava to the western Ocean. ^ The circumstances under which 
the Maitraka kings obtained the country of' Malava are explained in the 
chapter on Siladitya.2 

Thus we arrive at the following conclusions:— 

(1) Vikramaditya of the Rdjatarahgini is not the same as the ^iladitya 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

(2) The king of Malava who killed Grahavarman was not a son of 
Yasc^dharman. It was Devagupta.^ 

(3) The king of Malava referred to by the Chinese traveller was the 
Maitraka king ^iladitya, Dharmaditya. 

(4) In the year a.d. 533 Yasodharman was a full-hedged emperor and 
had passed middle age and that he could not have ruled down to 
A.D. 583. 

(5) Yasomati, the wife of Prabhakarvardhana, could not have been a 
daughter of Yasodharman. Her father must have been some Samanta 
at the most. 

(6) Malava came under the Kalachuris some time before a.d. 595 and 
as we shall presently see, remained under them down to a.d. 609-610. 

(7) It came under the sway of the Maitrakas some time during the latter 
part of l^iladitya, Dharmaditya's reign, i o., c. a.d. 612-614. 

We now go a step further and make bold to say that the stirring events 
described by Bana took place not in c. a.d. 606, as Dr. Hoernle tried to prove, 
but after a.d. 609-610. We know that the Kalachuri kings held a vast kingdom 
under their sway till about this date. This is known from the "Vadner plates 
dated a.d. 609 (19th August) where Buddharaja is stated to have granted 
some plot of land in a village named Koniyas near Bhattiurika situated in the 
Vatanagarabhoga which has been identified with Vadner (usually called 
Bhahirobaca Vadner) in the Chandvad taluka of the Nasik district; while his 
‘victorious camp’ was situated at Vidisa (Besnagar).'^ Evidently, in this year 
Buddharaja started some of his campaigns from Vidisa which was in the 
Malava dominion. Then again his Sarsavani plates dated a.d. 609-610 reveal 
that Buddharaja was “ in the royal residence of victory fixed at Anandpura,”^ 

1 Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 24. 

2 Chapter IX above. 

3 Cf. Ch. VIII on ^iladitya I. 

4 Gupte, “ Vadner Plates of Buddharaja, K. Sam. 360,” E. /., XII, p. 35. 

5 Kielhorn, ” The Sarsavani Plates of the Kalachuri king Buddharaja,” E. VI. 
p. 299 ff. 
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and he granted a plot in the Gorajjabhoga—situated in the Bharukachchha— 
visaya, to a Brahmana of the village called Kumarideva, near BrhannarikaJ 
Since Vidisa (near Bhilsa) and Anandapura are places flanking Malavii as it 
were, one ih the cast and toe other in the west, and since Malava had been 
reduced during the reign of Sahkaragana, it follows that the Gupta ruler 
Devagupta whom we see installed there was a feudatory of the Kalachuris. 
Looking to these circumstances it is not possible to believe that the Kalachuri 
king could have remained aloof when important changes were taking place 
in a neighbouring kingdom, specially when one of the parties involved was a 
feudatory of Malava. Nor is it possible to conceive of a political alliance 
between a feudatory and a foreign ruler like the Gauda king fsaianka, especially 
when the suzerain, viz., the Kalachuri emperor was not referred to by his 
feudatory regarding the same. On the other hand, it is absurd to hold, as 
Dr. Ganguli has suggested, that the king of Malava who killed Grahavarman, 
was himself the Kalachuri king.- For, had this been the case, Bana would 
have designated the slayer of Grahavarman as the Kalachuri king, and not 
as the king of Malava, because the Kalachuris were the overlords, while 
Malava was a feudatory state or at best an appanage of the Kalachuri empire. 
What is more, the intervention of the Gauda king at this stage shows, if any¬ 
thing, that the Kalachuri power was then no more and that suzerainty had 
passed to the Gaudas. Again, was it not strange for the Bahskhcra and the 
Madhuban inscriptions to state tliat Rajyavardhana had curbed the power 
of Devagupta and others in tiic battle while they should say nothing about 
the Kalachuris who were in full possession of their strength till a.d. 609-610? 
The conclusion, therefore, follows that it was after the disappearance of the 
Kalachuri imperialism that the momentous events described by Bana took 
place, i.e., some time after a.d. 609-10. The accession of Harsa which occurred 
after these events must, therefore, be shifted from a.d. 606 in which year it 
is usually placed, to a date, which is in agreement with the above chronology 
preferably to a.d. 612, as was long ago suggested by Watters. 

It must also be noted that the year a.d. 606 was assigned as the year 
of the accession of Harsa on the statement of Alberuni, who in an ambiguous 
passage discusses the difference between the Harsa and other eras. “ His 
(Harsa’s) era is used in Mathura and the country of Kanauj. Between !§rl- 
Harsha and Vikramaditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been 
told by some of the inhabitants of that region. However, in the Kashmirian 
calendar I have read that !^rI-Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. 
In face of this discrepancy, I am in perfect uncertainty, which to the present 
moment has not yet been cleared up by any trustworthy information.”^ The 

J Kielhorn, “The Sarsavani Plates of the Kalachuri king Buddhraja,” E. /.. VI, p. 299 ff. 

2 Ganguli, “ Malava in the 6th and the 7th centuries A.D.,” J. B. O. R. 5., XIX, p. 406. 

3 Watters, op, cit., I, 347. 

4 Sachau, AlberunVs India, II, p. 5. 
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former date is about three centuries earlier than Harsa’s reign, and hence 
it could be rejected outright. As regards the latter date, as read by Albenini 
in the eleventh century (a.d. 1030), it is not clear whether Harsa Saiiivat com¬ 
menced in the course of the 664th year of Vikramaditya’s era or after its 
completion. In case the year of the abhiickha of Harsa was taken to be the 
664th year of Vikramadilya, the corresponding date in A.D. would be 606-607. 
If, on the other hand, it was taken to be 664 years after Vikrama Samvat, 
the first year of Harsa-Samvat would correspond to a.d. 607-608.* Moreover, 
as Dr. Biililer says, “what Alberuni really means can be settled only by 
astronomical calculations, in case a number of dates with the days of the 
week, or a statement regarding an eclipse, are found/'- Fortunately, out of a 
good number of inscriptions believed to be dated in the Harsa Saiiivat, the 
requisite astronomical data are supplied by two records—that of 34^ and of 
563^—which give an intercalary month and a day of the week respectively. 
The former of Saiiivat 34 belongs to Amsuvarman who was a feudatory of 
king Sivadeva"' of Nepal. As regards this inscription, it is not clear as to what 
era the year 34 is to be referred. Prof. S. Levi thinks that it may be a local 
era<5 for the very sound reason that Ariisu arman could not have ruled after 
A.D. 637'^ since Hiuen Tsiang who visited northern India in that year, speaks 
of him as already dead:Lately there was a king called Amsuvarman . . . who 
was distinguished for his learning and ingenuity.'’*^ But in the seventh century, 
according to the calculation given by Mr. Bendall, it was in the year a.d. 640 
that Pausa w'as intercalary,'^ Moreover, wc know that the inscription was 
discovered neiir Nepaland not near Thanewara, as is the case with the other 

1 Bhagwanlal Indraji, (edited l>v Buhlcr), “ Flistory of NOpal," I. A.y XIII, p. 420, note 37. 

2 Ibid. 

^ Bendall, A Journey in Nepal and Northern India., p. 74. 

4 Keilhorn. “Three Dates of the Harslia Fra,” /. 4., XXVI, p. 32; Cunningham, ^4. S. 
L /?.,XTV, p. 72. 

Biihler, op. et loc. eit. 

6 Vide Kielhom (Bhandarkar’s inscriptions of Northern India), E. XX, p. 189, 
note 6, cf. S. Levi, Journal Asiatique, 1894, Jiiillet-Aout, p. 62. 

7 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 565* cl. Biihler, op. cit., p. 419. 

8 Beal, op. cit., II, p. 81. 

9 Bendall, op. cit., p. 76. The commencement of the local era here referred to is assigned 
by S. Levi to A.rv 595. But as has been pointed out by Dr. Kiclhorn (E. /., XX, p. 189), the 
same objection would militate against this era also, for an inscription of Amsuvarman of 
4(X) and 45 has been found (Bhagwanlal Indraji, “ Inscriptions from Nepal,” 1. A., IX, p. 171). 
Beal has tentatively suggested a.d. 580-600 as the period of Amsuvarman's rule (cf. Beal, 
op. cit., II, p. 81, note 102). The same argument also holds good against the opinion of Mr. 
Bendall. He has rightly taken the basis of this era (in which the month of Pausa was inter¬ 
calary in the thirty-fourth year) to be not the Surya-siddhanta in which Pausa is never inter¬ 
calary, but a work which had the same elements as the Brahma-Siddhdnta; and that according 
to this rule the year 34 will correspond to a.d. 640, thus placing the commencement of the 
Harsa era in a.d. 606. 

to Bendall, op. et loc. cit. 
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inscription (of 563) in question. Hence the use of a local era is more likely 
than that of Harsavardhana’s. Harsavardhana was the ruler of Thane^vara 
and Kanauj. Since Atiisuvarman was a feudatory cliief of Nepal he may have 
followed the local era of his overlord. 

The other inscription, viz., the Panjaur inscription, which is beUeved 
to be dated in the Harsa Samvat, gives 563 Jyestha ^ukla 9th with Friday as 
the day of the week.^ Now, taking the era to have commenced early in the 
seventh century, there are three years when Friday could have occurred on 
Jyestha ^ukla 9th. These are 17th May 1168,- 2nd June 1172^ and 30th May 
1175.-* The first is out of the question, the era in that case being commenced 
in (1168-563) = A.D. 605. But neither Alberuni's account nor the calculations 
given by Bendall, tend to support this date, as in the first case the era would 
have to be placed between a.d. 606 and 608, while in the second in a.d. 606. 
As for the second date, a.d. 1172 we know that the month Jyestha of this 
year was intercalary^, while in the inscription referred to above, the inter¬ 
calation is not mentioned. Had there been an intercalary Jyestha when the 
inscription in question was issued, the writer would not have failed to record 
it. Hence the commencement of the era cannot be placed in a.d. 609 either. 
But the date exactly fits in with 30th May a.d. 1175 when the month (Jyestha), 
paksa (^ukla), tithi (navami) and the day, viz., Friday, are all in full corres¬ 
pondence. According to this date the commencement of the era would fall 
in (1175-563)=- A.D. 612.6 

Further, Hiuen Tsiang, who attended the sixth quinquennial assembly 
to be held during the reign of Harsa at Prayaga in a.d. 643, says that at that 
time Harsa had “ been lord of India ” for thirty years and more!'^ This expres¬ 
sion would suggest that he had ruled for a little more than thirty years and 
also possibly that the pilgrim had a round number in mind. This again is more 
in agreement with the view that his reign commenced in a.d. 612 than with 
that which would put it in a.d. 606. For while the one gives thirty-one years 
the other yields thirty-seven, which is nearer the round number of forty than 
thirty. 

1 Kielhorn, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Filial, An Indian Ephemeris, III, p. 338. 

3 Ibid, p. 346. 

4 Ibid, p. 352. 

5 Ibid, p. 346. 

6 The fact that this inscription was found in a village named Panjaur, which is situated 
70 miles to the north of Thfincl^vara, (cf. Kielhorn, op. cit., I. A., XXVI, p. 31), the first 
capital of Harsavardhana, is another confirmation that it was dated in the Harsa era. 

7 Beal, The Life of Hiuen Tsiang, pp. 183-4. 
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Finally, Harsa, as we know from the evidence of Sana,* was born in 
A.D. 590,2 and accordingly he would be only sixteen years old if a.d. 606 be 
taken as the year of his accession. This is rather too early an age for all the 
adventures recorded of him, while on the other hand, if his accession be placed 
in A.D. 612, it would make him a lad of twenty-two, an age, when the deeds 
ascribed to him could have been accomplished, and which yet answers to the 
description of him as a boy—‘"if 1 (Harsa) am regarded as a boy —which 
possibly only means that he was just out of his teens. 

1 Cf. Bana, op. cit., p. 109. Bfina says that Harsa was born in “ the month of Jyestha. 
on the twelfth day of the dark fortnight, the Pleiads being in the ascendant, just after the 
twilight time, when the young night had begun to climb.” 

2 According to the astronomical calculations made on the basis of the data supplied 
by Bana, Prof. Apte of the Victoria College, Lashkar, maintains that the corresponding year 
was ^aka 511 or 512 (i.e. a.d. 589 or 590 vide Vaidya, op. cit., I, 40-1). Mr. Vaidya, on the 
other hand, thinks that it must be ^aka 512 (Sunday, 4th June a.d. 590) as in the former, 
i.e., ^aka 511 Dvada^i set in after the sunrise, cf. Vaidya, op. cit., 1, pp. 41-2. 

3 Bana, op. (//., p. 175. 
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THE GURJARAS 

The origin of the Gurjaras has not still emerged from the field of 
controversy. While on the one hand it is contended that they entered India 
along with the Hunas and were a branch of that race, ‘ it is pointed out on the 
other that the Indian records clearly distinguish between these two peoples .2 
It is also assumed from the place-names in the Punjab like Gujaranwala, 
Gujarfit, Gujarakhand and the like, that their first settlements were in that 
province. This again is a gratuitous assumption, for the simple reason that 
there is no mention of this people as existing in the Punjab before the end 
of the sixth century, while it is known for a fact that in or about a.d. 550 ^ 
they had established their power in Rajputana. From Rajputana they may 
have extended their sway over a part of the Punjab wlicrc their memory still 
lingers in the above place-names.^ Thus the question of the origin of these 
interesting people luis to be left as an open one. 

The five Ghatiyala inscriptions of the Gurjara kings supply a long hue 
of kings belonging to the Gurjara dynasty extending over twelve generations.*^ 
Now taking twenty-five years for each generiition, the total period of their 
rule would be three hundred years. The known date of Kakkuka is Saihvat 918 
or A.D. 861 and that of his brother Bauka is Saiiivat 894 or a.d. 837, hence 
the founder Harichandra of this dynasty may be placed as stated by 
Dr. Majumdar in a.d. 550. One of these five inscriptions mentions that four 
sons of Harichandra built a rampart round the fort of Mandayapura which 


J Bom. Gdz.., 1, Pt. I, pp. 2-5; Bhandarkar, “ Foreign Elements in the Flindu Population,” 
/. A., XL, p. 7 fl; Bhandarkar, “Gurjaras.” J. B. B. R. A. S., XXI, p. 405 ff; Forbes, 
Rdsa-Mald, 1, p. 40; Smith, R. If. /., 428 tf; Hocrnlc, /. R. A. A., 1904; p. 639, 662; 1909, 
p. 53 ff. 

~ Bana, op. cit., p. 101, while enumerating the campaigns of Prabhakaravardhana distin¬ 
guishes between the Hunas and the Gurjaras. Then again in the Badal pillar inscription of 
A.D. 925 (cf. Kielhom, “ The Badal Pillar Inscription of the time of Narayana Pala,” E. /., II, 
pp. 161, 165) the Hunas and Gurjaras are distinguished. Cf. Vaidya, op. at.., 1, p. 83 ff; 
Ojha, History of Rajputana, I, p. 151 ; Krishnaswamy Iyengar quoted in Majumdar's “The 
Gurjara-Pratihara,” J. D. L., X, p. 3; Miinshi, The Glory that was Gurjaradesa, p. 4 ff. 

This date is arrived at by the later Ghatiyala inscription of the line, cf. Bhandarkar, 
“The Ghatiyala Inscriptions of Kakkuka, Saiii. 918,” E. IX, p. 277 ff. and J. R. A. S., 
1895, p. 513. 

4 Majumdar, “ The Gurjara-Pratiharas,” J. D. L., X, p. 2. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 7. Dr. Hoemle in his article “ Some Problems of Ancient Indian History,” 
J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 28 has made a mistake in calculating the period of rule of each genera¬ 
tion by taking less than twenty-five years. This point has been made clear by Majumdar in 
the above mentioned article. 
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was gained by their own prowess. This place can be identified as Mandor in 
the neighbourhood of which place the inscription was found. ^ The next mention 
of the Gurjaras is in the Ilarsacharita, where Bana styles Prabhakarvardhana 
as the ‘Gurjaraprajagara ’2 which according to the commentatory of Saniketa, 
means one who deprived the Gurjaras of their sleep. We know that the two 
kingdoms were not very far from each other, and since Prabhakarvardhana 
followed an imperialistic policy, it is possible that he sought to bring them 
under his control. Jn about the middle of the seventh century the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang found them ruling from Bhinnamala in Rajputana, 
which may thus be taken to have been the capital of the Harichandra’s 
dynasty. 3 

Harichandra had a son called Dadda. Dr. Sankalia^ agrees with 
Dr. Majumdar in identifying the latter, with Dadda I, the founder of the 
Broach branch of the Gurjara family.*^ Now there is no doubt that Dadda 
was the founder of this branch, since all the inscriptions of his successors 
refer to him as their progenitor. But it is far from certain if it was in Dadda I’s 
time that their capital came to be establi^^ed at Broach or Nandipuri^^; for 
as to this we have so far the inconclusive evidence of a fragmentary inscription 
only. This is the Sankheda inscription of 346, i.c., a.d. 395-596.This plate 
contains neither the name of the donor nor the place from which it was issued, 
but the donor is identified as Dadda T, the Gurjara king on the ground that 
the writer is the Sandhivigrahika Aditya Bhogika. Nows it was only in very 
small kingdoms that the two oflices of Sandhivigraliika and Bhogika could 
have been held by one and the same person^; and the record may in consequence 
be taken to belong to Dadda I, within whose reign it actually falls. Similar 
instances are met with in the Gurjara grants of a later period. An instance 
in point are the Bagumra plates of Dadda II, where the diitaka, a post ahnost 
always held among the Maitrakas by a prince who is also a yuvaraja, held 
by a bhogika.^ Then again the characters of this grant closely resemble those 
of another undoubted inscription of Saiii. 391 and other published grants of 
the family.*^’ It may, therefore, be taken tentatively that it was in Dadda I’s 

1 Prog. Rept. Arch. Surw, W. Circle., 1906-7, p. 30. 

2 Bana, op. cit., p. 101. 

3 Watters, op. cit., IT, p. 249; Beal, op. cit., 11, p. 270. 

4 Sankalia, The Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 14. 

5 Majumdar, op. cit., J. D. L., X, p. 10. 

6 A Samanta chief Samgamasimha was in possession of this part of the country before 
the Gurjaras established at Broach. This is known from his grant issued from Bharukachha 
dated a.d. 540-1, cf. Sten Konow, “ Sunao Kala Plates of Samgamasimha,” E. X, p. 72. 

7 Dhru, “Three Land-Grants from Sankheda,” E. /., II, p. 19 ff. Acharya, op. cit., 
II, No. 109. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Buhler, “ Gurjara Inscription” (Bagumra Plates), I. A., XVII, p. 200. 

10 Ibid. 
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line that Broach or rather Nandipuri became the capital of the Gurjaras—an 
event which may have taken place in or about a.d. 580. It is at this time that 
the Maitraka power had been weakened by the onslaughts of the MaukharisJ 
and naturally they could not prevent the Gurjara advance towards the Narbada, 
But the Gurjara glory was of short duration; for before long the Gurjaras 
were caught up in the Kalachuri drive to the west coast. The territory under 
Dadda was detached from the north province of Bhinnamala, and he saved 
himself by acknowledging the paraniountcy of the Kalachuris.- This is esta- 
bhshed by the fact that the Kalachuris made their grant of land in Barukachchha 
Visaya of their empire as late as a.d. 609-10. ^ 

In editing the Sarsavni plates Dr. Kielhorn has remarked that “ the 
eulogistic part of this inscription or of some similar Kalachuri grant was 
known to, and made use of by, the authors of the corresponding portions of 
the grants of the Gurjara Dadda (II), Prasantaraga, of the (Kalachuri) year 
380 and 385, and of the (Gujarat) Chalukya, Vijayaraja^ of the (Kalachuri) 
year 394.’*'' And again “if Dadda Prasantaraga had been preceded by other 
Gurjara kings, a eulogist of liis, in drawing up his praiasti most probably 
would have taken for his model some older Gurjara grant, and would not 
have allowed himself to be inspired by a Kalachuri grant.” From which 
Dr. Kielhorn concludes that the Gurjaras were the underlords of the 
Kalachuris. While I do not doubt the fact for quite other reasons, I feel the 
argument of Kielhorn is weakened by his own admission that the inscriptions 
of the Chalukyas of Gujarat and those of the Maitrakas also show the same 
characteristics. Nor can I agree that the word ‘ Krsna ’ in the Gurjara grant 
implies an invocation of the Kalachuri king Krsnaraja. For the purpose of 
proving the thesis of Kalachuriya suzerainty the land grant made in the 
Bharukachchha visaya in the Sarsavani plates is more than sufficient. 


1 Cf. See chapter on Dharasena II, p. 4. This is further clear from the fact that in an 
inscription dated a.d. 573 Dharasena II assumed the title ‘ Maharaja.’ while in the later 
grant dated a.d. 588-9 he styles himself ‘ Samanta ’ only, thus indicating the weakness of 
the Maitraka rule in the period. 

2 Bom. Gaz.y 1, Pt. II, p. 315. That the Gurjaras were at this time engaged in a bitter 
struggle against the Kalachuris or their feudatory Nirihullaka (that the Sahkheda plates 
of the general of Nirihullaka were issued from the battle-field camp at Nirgundipadraka, which 
is identified as Nagarvada, 6 kos from Dabhoi, supports the hypothesis) is evident from the 
Kavi plates of the Gurjara king Dadda II (cf. Acharya, Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, 
II, p. 4 If), which while speaking of Dadda I, his father, significantly observe that he “ up¬ 
rooted the Nagas” who according to Dr, Bhagwanlal Indraji may have been the same as 
the jungle tribe ruled by Nirihullaka (Cf. Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, p. 115). 

3 This is clear from the Sarsavani plates of Buddharaja where the piece of land granted 
was in the Bharukachchha Visaya, cf. Kielhorn, “ Sarsavni Plates of BuddharlLja, K. Sam. 
361,” E. VI, p. 294 ff. 

4 Fleet, “ Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” I. A., VII, 248. 

5 Kielhorn, “The Sarsavani Plates of the Kalachuri king BuddharSja,” E. VI, 
p. 299 ff. 
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To continue the history of the Gurjaras, the Kalachuriya hegemony 
came to an end somewhere after a.d. 609-610. The Kalacluiris were engaged 
in continuous warfare with the ruling family of the Chalukyas’ in the south of 
their dominions, and after A.D. 610 in the reign of Pulikesin II the Gurjaras 
definitely passed under the suzerainty of the latter. 

1 Fleet, “Sanskrit and the Old Canercsc Inscriptions,” (Ncrur PI), /. A., VII, p. 162; 
Fleet, “ The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mahgale^a,” /, A,, XIX, p. 19. 
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THE LATER GUPTAS OF MALAVA 

Mahascna Gupta of the later Guptas was undoubtedly the ruler of 
Malava. This fact is supported by the fall of the Imperial Guptas and the 
gradual rise of the Maukhari dynasty at Magadha. ’ Even in the days of Harsa 
and a few years before the commencement of his reign direct control over 
Magadha was exercised not by the Guptas but by the rulers of the Maukhari 
line. 2 In the Deo-Baraniirka inscription of Jivitagupta Tl,^ which records the 
continuance of the grant of a village in South Bihar, a reference is made to 
Baladitya and after him to the Maukharis, Sarv^avarman and Avantivarman— 
thus indicating absolute sovereignly of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman in 
Magadha, while the Gupta kings were ruling in Malava,^ The stone inscrip¬ 
tions of the Maukharis wdiich are generally found in the United Provinces 
(Bara Banki district, etc.) also prove the supremacy of the Maukharis over 
this part of the country.'^ Professor Bancrji^> has followed Dr. Fleetin his 
assumption that the Gupta kings mentioned in the Aphsad inscrintion,« were 
rulers of Magadha"^ on the basis of a statement in the inscription that 
Mahiisena Gupta vanquished a king of Assam (Susihilavarman)’and that 
his glory was sung on the banks of Lauhitya. ’ ^ This according to him could 
not have happened unless Mahasenagupta fiad been ruling in Magadha. For 

1 The Maukharis were steadily but surely building up an empire at this time; cf. Fires 
The Maukharis, p. S4, This is supported by Isvaravarman's title ‘ Maharaja ’ in the Asiragarh 
inscription, ‘ Ksitipati' in the ilaraha inscription and ‘ Nrpati ’ in the Jaunpur inscription. 
While Bana savs, “at the head of all royal houses stand the Maukharis.’' (CT. Bana, op. cit., 
p. 22.) 

2 Jhid. 

3 Fleet, op. cii., C. /. /., Ill, p. 215 fl'; Cunningham, A. S. /. 7?., XVI, pp. 68 and 73. 

4 Raychaudhuri, P. If. A. p. 493; Mookcrji, Har.sa, pp. 60-7. Vaidya, op. cit., 1 , 
p. 35; Dandckar, op. cir., pp. 165-7; Ganguli, op. et he. cit.; Mookerji, “ 7'he Later Guptas 
of Magadha,” J. B. O. R. .V., XV, p. 251 tT; Raychaudhari, ” A Note on the Later Guptas,” 
J. B. C). R. 5., XV, p. 651 tf.; Fires, op. cit., p. 84. 

5 Hamid, ” Nalanda Inscription,” The Monuments in Bihar and Orissa, p. 88, No. 17; 
Fleet, C. I. /., HI, pp. 222, 227 and 229; Sastri, A. S. /. An. Rept., 1927-8, p. 139. 

6 Banerji, ” Later Guptas of Magadha,” J. B. O. R. S., XIV, p. 264. 

7 Fleet, C. I. /., HI, Introduction, p. 14. 

8 Fleet, op. ct lor. cit. (line 10). 

^ This view is also held by other scholars such as R. C. Majumdar, Outline of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, (1927), p. 537; and in his History of Bengal, pp. 55-7; Saletore, 
op. cit., p. 68. 

10 On the authority of Bana, Harsa Charita, p. 177, Nidhanpur Copper-plates of Bhaskara* 
varman and the Nalanda Seal of Bhaskaravarnian Susthilavarman is accepted as a king of 
Kamarupa. Hoernle, J. R. A. S., 1904; and Dr. Mookerji, op. cit., p. 25, f.n. 1, held that be 
belonged to the Maukhari line. Banerji proved this erroneous {J. B. O. R. S., XTV, p. 255). 
In spite of Mookerji’s arguments to the contrary ([Hd,XV, p. 252), it is generally and correctly 
held that Susthitavarman was a king of Kamarupa. 
n Fleet, op. cit., C. /. /., Ill, pp. 203 and 206. 
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the banks of the Lauhitya, i,e., the Brahmaputra here means Assam—the 
country of Susthitavarman or perhaps the land along the Brahmaputra river. 
As regards this point Dr. Raychaudhari has observed that the way before 
him (Mahasenagupta) was prepared by his immediate predecessors: Kumara- 
gupta, his (Mahasenagupta’s) grandfather, pushed to Prayiiga, * while 
Damodargiipta, fatiicr of Mahasenagupta, claims to have broken up the 
proudly stepping array of mighty elephants belonging to the Maukharis.”^ 
But this argument of Dr. Raychaudhari will hardly convince any discerning 
student. True, Damodargupta is said to have broken up “ the proudly stepping 
array of mighty elephants belonging to the Maukharis.” But his reign was 
not successful at all. The inscription veils his defeat under a phraseology which 
suggests victory, while in reality the victory lay with Sarvavarnian; for the 
Gupta king as the record euphemistically puts it, ‘‘ became unconscious (and 
expired in the fight).''^ Similarly we know that Mahasenagupta's reign was 
not a success either. The Kalachuris or the Katachuris, as we have already 
seen, defeated him and occupied Ujjain by a.d. 595,^ and his two sons had to 
seek refuge at Thanesvara court. 

What seems a more reasonable answer to Professor Banerji's argument 
is that the increasing power of Susthitavarman w^as a menace to all the northern 
powers. The kings of Gauda of this period were feeble rulers. Wc know that 
^asahka began his reign as Mahasdnianta only. And possibly he and his 
immediate predecessors were living under the suzerainty of Susthitavarman, 
and continued under his son Bhaskaravarman. This may be gathered from 
his Nidhanpura plates which were actually issued from Karnasuvarna.^** In 
the face of this increasing menace tu tiieir independence the Maukharis, the 
Vardhanas and the Guptas must have buried their differences and joined hands 
against the common enemy. Tins is substantiated by the fact that while the 
family history is particular in its reference to the conflict they had with the 
Maukharis down to the reign of Mahasenagupta, it is silent about this during 
the latter's rule. The marriage of Rajyabri, the daughter of Prabhakarvardhana, 
a grandson of the Gupta house of Malava, with Grahavarman was a culmina¬ 
tion of this pohey of friendship between the three north-western powers. 
There was no dfficulty, therefore, for Mahasenagupta to march across Magadha. 
But it seems more likely that it was the king of Assam that was the aggressor, 
and was soundly defeated by the combined armies. When the poet says that 
the victory of Mahasenagupta was sung on the bank of the Lauhitya, he only 

1 Fleet, op. cit., C. /. /., Ill, p. 221. 

2 Raychaudhari, op. et lor. cir.; and Saletore, op. cit.^ p. 67. 

3 Fleet, op. cit.., C. I. /., HI, p. 206; Niranjan Ray, “ The Maukharis of Kanauj,” 
Calcutta Review, XXVI, p. 209; Fires, op. cit., p. 90. 

4 Palhak, “ Abhona Plates of the Kalachuri ^ahkaragana.'’ E. /., IX, p. 297 ff. 

5 Prof. Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyavinod, “ Nidhanpur Copper-plates of 
BhSskarvarman,” E. XII, p. 73; cf. Bhattacharya, ' Review on Early Hktory of KSInarupa 
by Barua,” /. H. Q., X, pp. 594-5. 
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wants to say in the exaggerated language of the poets that the defeat brought 
home to the people of Assam the lesson that they should never again think of 
invasion.! As a result of the victory of these allied powers Susthitavarman was 
baulked of his ambition to impose his yoke on Magadha and Malava. The 
victory was, therefore, decisive only to this extent. For the power of Susthita¬ 
varman so far as eastern India was concerned continued undiminished 
throughout his reign and even during a part of the reign of his son Bhaskara- 
varman. Therefore, there is no contradiction between the information yielded 
by the Aphsad inscription regarding the defeat of Susthitavarman and the 
glorious panegyric on the part of Bana of the same ruler. ^ When Professor 
Mookerji objects that Mahasenagupta could not have attacked an ally of 
Harsa,'^ the king of Kamarupa,^ he forgets that Harsa was not a contemporary 
of Mahasenagupta, that the event under reference took place perhaps even 
before he was born; and that the Harsa-Bhaskarvarman alliance came about 
only after Harsa’s accession to the throne. 

Thus the fact that the later Guptas ruled in Malava cannot be doubted. 
That there was a branch of the Gupta family ruling at Malava had also been 
perceived by Professor Banerji.*' But he, nevertheless, opposed the view that 
Mahasenagupta was ruler only of Malava. Evidently he did not clear the 
point as to who were the rulers of that line. The existence of the Gupta kings 
of Malava is well testified to by Bana when he mentions the two sons of the 
king of Malava named Kumara-Gupta and Madhavagupta figuring as 
companions of Rajya and Harsa at the court of king Prabhakarvardhana. 
This is supported by the Aphsad stone inscription which mentions a Madhava 
Gupta who was “ wishing for the company of ^ri Harsa,” on the basis of 
the common characterisation that he was a companion of Harsa. From this 
inscription we know it for certain that Mahasenagupta was Madhavagupta’s 
father. Although the name of Madhavagupta is omitted by Bana it is supplied 
by the Aphsad inscription. Moreover, Hiuen Tsiang who visited India in 
Harsa’s time calls Purnavarman the occupant of the Magadha throne,^ 
and does not say a word about Madhavagupta or his father. ’ The fact is, 
therefore apparent that it was only after Harsa’s death that Madhavagupta 
or his son Adityasena Gupta established the Gupta line in Magadha. This is 
also borne out by the Manju-Sri-Mula-Kalpa when it asserts that the later 

1 Mookerji, “ The Later Guptas of Magadha,” J. B. O, R, S., XV, p. 251 ff. 

2 Bana, op. cit., pp. 117, 217. 

3 Mookerji, op. et loc. cit.y p. 254. 

4 Bana, op. et loc. cit, 

5 Banerji, Banglar Jtiha.sa, 1, p. 105; cf. Mookerji, op. et loc. cit. cf. Dandekar, op. et 
loc. cit. 

6 Beal, op. cit., I, p. 218; Watters, op. cit., II, p. 115. 

7 This Purnavarman is identified with a later Maukhari ruler, cf. Cunningham, A. S. 

I. R., XV, p. 166; Pircs, op. cit., p. 130, 
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Guptas became rulers of Magadha only from the time of Devagupta, the son 
of Aditya Gupta. > The author of this work is obviously mistaken in the earlier 
part of his statement in trying to connect these Guptas with the Gauda 
country,2 but the point nevertheless is established that their rule began elsewhere 
than Magadha.'^ 

1 Cf. Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 58. 

2 We know from the statement of Hiuen Tsiang that the Boddhi tree was cut off by 
Sasanka at Buddha Gaya, hence it is clear that the place must be under him and not under 
the Guptas as stated by the \faTiju~b>n-Mula-Kalf)a. 

3 fcven at the time of the Sirpur stone inscription of Mahasiva Ciupta, memory of Varmas 
at Magadha was not forgotten as the Maukhari supremacy over this country is hinted in 
this inscription, Hiralal, “ Sirpur Inscription of the time of Mahasiva Gupta,” E. /., XI, 
p. 89. 



APPENDIX D 

A NOTE ON THE GADDEMANE VIRAGAL« 

“ While Silfiditya, the light of the quarters, the most powerful and a 
thorn in the way of the bravest, ascended the throne of his empire, Pettani 
Satyanka, a brave soldier capable of destroying enemies in the battlefield, 
pierced through the thick of the battle with the brave Bedara Raya, so as to 
cause frightfulncss to Mahcndra and reached the abode of Svarga. Whoever 
preserves the field of crops (gifted to his relations), attains good and he who 
removes it will be guilty of live great sins.’'i 

On a stone set up in the jungle near the village Gaddemane of Sugar 
Hobli there is mention of one J^iladitya who, as given above, is described as 
“ the light of the quarters, the most powerful, and a thorn in the way of the 
bravest ” and that “ (he) ascended the throne of his empire.” This Siladitya 
can be no other than the Valabhi prince who is described as ruling over the 
lands near the Vindhyas. The inscription does not supply any clue to ascertain 
who this Siladitya was. However, the above description leads one to suppose 
that he was one of the rulers of the Maitraka dynasty, in whose records this 
name is found very often. Now the next question arises as to which of the 
seven kings of this name this Siladitya was. From the description recorded 
in the Maitraka grants we know that it was only Dcrabhatta’s son who is 
described as having conquered and ruled over the southern part of the Valabhi 
kingdom. It seems likely that after the death of Pulikesin, when the Chalukya 
empire in the Deccan became practically a Ikillava province, Siladitya may 
have led a predatory excursion into this territory and came into conflict with 
the Pallavas. He was met by Mahendravarma and in the course of the light 
he may have lost one of his commanders in whose memory the Gaddamane 
Viragal was set up. This Siladitya, as we have seen above, was a contemporary 
of Dharasena IV, and may have ruled conjointly with him, the part of the 
Maitraka territory entrusted to his care being the territory which had been 
annexed to their kingdom by his father. 

Their antagonist mentioned under the name of Mahendra seems to be 
their Pallava contemporary Mahendravarmaii II .2 

This Siladitya of the Viragal was first identified by Snkantha 6astri^ 
with Harsavardhana of Kanauj on the ground of the existence of a couplet in 
Sanskrit^ : 

“ Bhupalah §asibhaskaranvayabhuvah ke nam nSsaditah/ 

Bhartaram punar ekameva hi bhuvastva devam manya mahe/ 

Yenahgam parimrsya Kuntalamatha krsya vyudasya yatam/ 

Colam prapya ca madhyadesaraadhuna kancyam karah patitah//” 

1 My. Ar. Dept., (192.3), p. 83. 

2 Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 65. 

3 ^astri, J. R. A. S. (1926), p, 487. 

4 Ibid. 
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These lines arc supposed to have been written by a man called Mayura, 
who is taken to be the lathcr-in-Iaw of Biina. ’ In this couplet, it is said that 
Harsa conquered the Cdiola, l^ravida and Karnataka countries. The evidence of 
the couplet written by an uncertain author cannot be taken seriously. Secondly, 
in the absence ol any other conllrnKitory evidence, this can only be regarded 
as “ praise in the conventional exaggerated style ” and without any reference 
to historical accuracy. As icgards the identification of this Siladitya of the 
Viragal with Harsa, neither Mr. Sastri nor Mr. Ray, who has followed him, 
quoted the important clause the Viragal. They have besides wrongly inserted 
the phrase “ when Harsa came conquering, and Mahcndra fled in fear " where 
it should have " while Siladitya, the light of the quarters, the most powerful, 

. . . ascended the throne of his empire.” hrom this it would follow^ that Harsa 
invaded the Dcct an immediately on his accession. But this is a fact about which 
both Bana and Hiuen 1\iang arc silent, when they would have certainly made 
much of it had such a thing ever taken plaec, specially in view of the later 
defeat of Harsa. furthermore, as we have already seen, Harsa could not have 
ventured out his kingdom at a time wlien he was still contending with a 
mortal enem\ next door, the (iaiida king ,.asahka. He could, of course, have 
come dowm to the south during the period that lollow'cd the death of 
F^ulikcsiti, i.c., [>etwecii a.d. (42 and 64(S. But then the fact mentioned in the 
inscription goes counter to this supposition, vi/., that the invasion look place 
soon after the accession (>\ the Siladitya mentioned in the Viragal. 

As regards this Siladitya s idenlitication with the Chaiukya prince 
^iliiditya Sravasraya (grandson of F^ulike4n 11), it may be noted that 
Dr. Majumdar does not give any reason beyond stating that eonstant hostility 
was going on between the Pallavas and the Chalukyas as in the south.* More¬ 
over, the description in the Viragal viz. “ wdien Siladitya ascended the throne 
of his empire, . . , etc.,” goes directly against this identification, for the simple 
reason that this Siladitya had no throne to speak of, leave aLine “ a throne 
of the empire.’' He was a mere officer of the Chalukyas, who bore the title of 
Yuvaraja, possibly because he belonged to the royal family, not because he 
was the heir-apparent, as the known facts about Chaiukya history amply 
testify. 

Lastly, Dr. B. A. Saletore, while he is correct in his observation that 
he was a Valabhi king, trips when he says that “ this was Derabhatta also 
called Siladitya for Derabhatta as is well known from the Valabhi inscrip¬ 
tions was never called Siladitya. This Siladitya was his son, who like him 
may have ruled conjointly with his cousin, the Valabhi king, and is described 
as the lord of the Vindhya Mountains. 

1 Ray, “ Harsa J^iladitya: a revised study,’’ I. H. (?., Ill, p. 769 fl‘. 

2 Majumdar, “ Extent of Harsavardhana’s Empire,” 1 H. Q., V, p. 235. 

3 Saletore, “ Harsavardhana in Karnamka,” /. M, S., XXU, p. 181. 

10 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER ON SILADITYA V 

That the capital of the Gurjara-Pratihara was Ifjjain is doubted by 
Mr, Sharma in his article on ‘‘ The Original Capital of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj " (A, B. O. R., XVII1, p. 396). He thinks Jfilor was the capital of the 
early Pratihara rulers. “ Tf Vatsaraja and Avanipati were identical," he argues, 
“there would be no need to use the two words ‘ Bhubrta ’ and ‘ Nrpa ' in 
juxtaposition"; the conclusion, therefore, follows that they were used to 
show' that Jinasena regarded the tw'o as diiferent persons. But this argument 
of Mr. Sharma is not convincing. It may be for the sake ol’ metre 
that such words arc employed. Tlien again the word ‘ Gurjaresa ’ cannot 
be taken as the king of the present pro\ince of Ciiijarat as Mr. Sharma 
believes.' At tJiis time it only meant the lord of'the Gurjara tribe. For we 
know^ that Gujarat was not then known by tins name. And it was only in the 
later period that we find the earliest mention of Ciujaratra bhumi as given in 
the Daulatpur (opper-plate inscription,- possibly in conformity to the age 
long practice, whereby after a dynastv was oxerthrown the country over which 
it had ruled was named after it— Kadamba-Mandala, Sendraka-Visaya, 
Nalavadivisaya being instances in point. Fast!\, the writer has quoted a short 
extract from iJddyotana Suri's kinalaw/nia/c'K a Svciarnbar Jaina work in 
which it is stated that it was composed while its author was staying in a temple 
of Rsabhadeva at Jivalipura (modern Jalor), wdiich was at the time ruled by 
the redoubtable Ranahastin Vatsaraja.^ We may grant the idcntilication of the 
latter with the Vatsaraja mentioned in the Jaina Harivamsa Purana. It must, 
however, be pointed out that the reference to Jivillipura in tliese lines nowhere 
indicates that it was the capital of Vatsaraja. All that we gather therefrom is 
that the place was included in the kingdom of Vatsaraja.^ 

1 These Pratiharas undoubtedly belonged to the Gurjara tiibc as proved by Dr. Majumdar 
(“ The Gurjara Pratihara,” J. D. L., X, p. 1 fl'j on the evidence of the Rajor inscriptions. 

2 Kiclhorn, ” Daulatpura Plates of Bhojadeva I,” E. /., V, p. 211 ff. 

3 Gf. Gandhi’s introduction to the Apabhramsa Kavvairayi, PP- 89-9.^ (G. O. Series). 

4 Mr. Sharma {art. cif.) believed that the ‘‘ Gurjara-Pratihara ” is the term used to show 
that the Pratihara family ruled over Gujarat. But the arguments of Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Fleet, 
Pathak and Peterson in favour of the Gurjara origin of the Pratihara arc more convincing, 
or at the most it may be, as Mr. Munshi (op. dr.) and Dr. Ganguli (/. ff, Q., X, 337, 613) 
believe, they were originally the lords of theGuijarade^ which was different from the present 
Gujarat. 
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DATE OF HARSA-PIILIKESIN WAR 

C. V. VaidyaJ Ray,- Altckar,^ Sankalia/ R. C. Parikh,*^ are among 
the scholars who hold that it was l^hriivascna II that was defeated by Harsa. 
Contrary to this opinion the late Dr. Bhagwanhll Indraji^’ held the view that 
the conlhct between Valabh? and Harsa took place in the reign of Dharasena 
IV for the reason that Dhruvasena II was Harsa's son-in-law. This argument 
is elaborated by Mr. K. Chattopadhya.^ He bases his opinion among others 
on the silence of Huien Tsiang regarding this war between Valabhi and Kanauj^ 
and the fact that in the known grants of Dadda II which range from a.d. 629“ 
641 nn mention is made ot this impr)rtant event. I’aking this argument tirst, 
it must be observed that the boast of JayabhaUa that his ancestor Dadda 
gave shelter to the king of Valabhi, has to be taken with great reservation. 
It has been pointed out above that as compared with Valabhi, Broach was a 
very feeble power, hardly m a position to render any help worth mentioning, 
i.e., help which would have made a difference to the receiver. If, therefore, 
the fact wsas not recorded among the achievements of Dadda, it was very 
probably because the latter realised the absurdity of such a mention. But the 
fact IS undoubted that Dlutnascna did betake himself to the court of Broach, 
after his kingdom was (.werrun by Harsa, a circumstance easily understandable 
since Dadda was his fellow-feudatory under Ihilike an Ih Tt is very likely that 
from Broach he sent appeals I'or help to his overlord. Presumably this simple 
fact served as a basis for the later account ol the Navasari plates, magnified 
out ot all proportion in the course of seven decades. In this connection Dr. 
Altekar has rightly observed that it is quite probable that the credit claimed 
by (for?) Dadda II may have really belonged to Pulikehn whose feudatory 
he probably was,"^ and he has given instances to show how' feudatories appro¬ 
priated for themselves the achievements of their suzerains. But the silence of 
Hiuen Tsiang regarding this incident is not very difficult to explain. The 
silence of this Chinese pilgrim could not be given great importance, as we are 
told that “ he was not a good observer, a careful investigator or a satisfactory 
recorder, and subsequently he left very much untold which he would have 
done well to tell.”*^ However, it can also be argued that this reticence was a 

1 Vaidya, History of Medic^val Hindu India, Vol. 1, pp. 242-3. 

2 “ The Maitrakas of Valabhi,’' 1. H. Q., IV, p 464. 

3 “ Date of Harsa-PulikeSin War,” A. B. O. R. /., XIII, p. 364. 

4 Archceology of Gujarat, p. 17. 

5 “ Historical Introduction,” Kdvyanusasana, p. Ixiv. 

6 Bombay Gazetteer, I, p. 116. 

^ “ The Date of Harsa-Pulike^in War,” Proceedings of the 3rd Indian History Congress,, 
pp. 596-600. 

8 Altekar, “ Date of Harsa-Pulikcfiin War,” A. B, O. R. /., XIII, p. 304, 

9 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 15. 
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deliberate attempt on the part of the pilgrim to save the face of the son-in-law 
of Harsa. the great protagonist of Buddhism, whose proceeding in changing 
suzerains in the manner he did, was not honourable, and who was thereby, 
according to the accepted standard of conduct, guilty of disloyalty to his 
liege-lord. Despite his efforts Hiuen i’siang betray*' his contempt for tiie man 
in his esiimaie of Dhruvasena's personality. It will be agreed that the expres¬ 
sions a man of hasty temper and shallow views," arc no compliments. The 
other arguments of Chattopadloa, being closely linked with these tvvo, stand 
or i’all wilii them and, therefore, need not be diseii>sed. In a recent publicationJ 
R. N. Saleiore has likewise taken the defeated Valabhi king to be Dharasena 
IV, but has blundered palpably m assigning reasons for the opinion, lie writes, 
Harsa apparently commenced his career ot conquest in a.d. 606 and must 
have completed it by A.n. 612 when he was defeated decisively by Pulikehn IT. 
The only Mailraka ruler who can be jdaced within this period is not necessarily 
Dhriivasena II, Baladitya, whose known dale is c. i. MO (a.j). 630), but rather 
his son and successor Dharasena IV, whose known dales are (g)s. 326, 32S 
and 330. I^iiarasena IW obviously a name misheard by Yuan Chwang as 
Dhruvabhata. must have been the king whom Dadda JI sheltered after his 
defeat by Ilarsa." We regret to say that in arriving at iliese conclusions, the 
writer has failed to take note of the lescarch done on these subjects ’ in recent 
years. Pirsily. Harsa\ career of conquest, as nas ocen demonstrated above, 
started not in a.d. 606 but m c. \.i>. ()12. as . . . Watters shrewdly guessed.^ 
Secondly, his campaigns can by no means be compressed wiiiun the first six 
years of his rule, an inference based upon the v rong reading of the passage 
in Hiuen Tsiang by Watters.Tiien again, the Mailraka king whose rule 
coincides wath this period a.d. 606-612 is ncithei Dhriivasena II nor his son 
Dharasena TV as Saletore vould have us believe, but their ancestor Siladitya I. 

• Life in the iiupta p. 74 

- Cf. Tripathi, “/\ Note on a rcmaik of ("hwang." /. // (4., Vlll, p. I13-J6; 

Altekar, op. ct for. cir. 

^ Watters, On Yuan Chwang, t, p 347. 

4 Cf. Tnpathi, op. et loc. n't. 
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‘VAJRATA^ OR THE ^VA’ 

OF 

THE MANJII-SRI-MIIEA-KALPA 

In u recent article ()n VajretaDr. N. Veakataramanayya^ tries to 
idcnliiy the Vajrata ol (lie Rastrakuta recoids with a kine mentioned in the 
Mcmju-Sn-MiJa-kalj'(i wtiose name is said t(^ ha\e eommeneed with the sylla¬ 
ble ' Va ' (^).^ Dr. Venkalaramanay\a rightly contends that the name Vajrata 
is a personal name, and that it is not found among the rulers of any (>f the 
four South Indian dynasties, vi/., Kahci- Sa, the Kerala-Naradipa, the 
Cola and the Pandya, “ placed in juxtaposition to him. 

He maintains that the Chalukyas came into conflict with the north Indian 
powers on three different occasions, viz., {a) Mahgalesa with the Kalachuri 
King Buddharaja,-' (/?) Pulikesin II, with ’^'ri Harsa of Kanauj,'^ (( ) and lastly, 
Vinayadil>a, who assisted b\' his son Vijayadiiya. conducted a campaign into 
north India during the reign of Vikramaditya himself.*^ Dr. Venkataramanayya 
further says that Vajrata must have been as great and powerful a king as 
SrT-Ha rsa in as much as his name was considered worthy to be placed with 
that of the latter, and that he may have flourished subsequent to the time of 
Harsa—an inference suggested by the circumstance that in the record, his 
name is mentioned after that of Harsa. Hence he concludes that the conflict 
between the Chalukyas and Vajrata must have taken place after the death of 
Harsa and, therefore, on the third and the last occasion when they had to 
deal with a nc^rth Indian power, i.e., under Vikramadity... Consequently, the 
defeat referred to in the Nerur plates is the defeat inflicted on Vajrata : 

“ (His dear son) Vinayadit^a- Satyasraya, the favourite of the world— 
who was possessed of the Palidhyaja and all the other mighty insignia of supreme 
dominion which he had acquired by crushing the lord of all the region of the 
north (Vijayaditya), (who), his grandfather having been victorious in 
the region of the south, uprooted the thicket of the thorn brushes which was 
the assemblage of his foes, (in that direction) ; who, following the avocation 
of war even in front of his father who was desirous of conquering the region 
of the north, had the edge of his Sword worn away by splitting open the 

1 Dr. Venkataramanayya, “Vajrata”, /. H. Q., XX, No. 2, p. 181 ff. (1944). 

2 Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India , p. 63 (S. 848), 66-67. 

3 Fleet, “ The Mahakiita Pillar Inscription of Mahgalesa,” /. A., XIX, p. 19. 

^ Kielhorn, “ Aihole Inscription of Pulikesin II,” E. VI, p. 8. 

5 Fleet, “ Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions (The Nerur Plates),” I. A., IX, 
p. 126 ff. 
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foreheads of the elephants of his foes, who was in the foremost rank in all 
battles, who was flavoured with the quality of excellent impetuosity/’^ 

The Nerur plates, however, for some unknown reason, do not disclose 
the name of the vanquished monarch, but rest content with calling him a 
Sakal-ottara-adhipati, the paramount sovereign of northern India. Dr. 
Venkataramanayya assigns ajj. 674 for his defeat,^ as the north Indian expedi¬ 
tion under Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya was conducted during Vikramaditya’s 
conquest of the southern reign, which took place in the same year as recorded 
by the Gadval plates.^ 

Now with reference to the conjecture of Dr. Venkataramanayya that 
Vajrata is the same as the monarch ' Va ' mentioned in the Manju-^ri-Mula- 
Kalpa, it must be observed that if he accepts, as he seems to do, the identiflea- 
tion of Dha ('^T) his immediate predecessor, with Dharasena iV of the 
Maitraka dynasty, ‘ Va ’ does not correspond to the first syllable of the name 
of the successor of Dharasena, viz., Dhruvasena Til. Nor is any ruler of this 
name, viz., Vajrata, known among the successors of Dharasena IV. But it 
is possible to argue that either Dhruvasena III or one of this successors may 
have borne another name which began with the syllable ‘ Va ’ just as Khara- 
graha who is called Chapala in the same Buddhist work.^ Here an objection 
may be raised against K. P. Jayaswal’s interpretation of the passage in the 
MdhjU'^ri-Mula-Kalpa^ in connection with the syllables ‘ Dha ’ and ' Va ’ as 
referring to the rulers of the Maitraka line. Firstly, why should the name of 
Rajyavardhana be introduced so abruptly in discussing the later Gupta 
chronology, while the change of dynasty is not indicated in the passage? Then 
again, why should Rajyavardhana's name alone be given in full, while the 
rulers in the preceding as well as in the following verses are referred to with 
the flrst syllable of their names only? The inconsistency of style causes one 
to doubt the correctness of the meaning given by Jayaswal to the word 
‘ rajyavardhana ' as used in the context. We have no definite proof to say 
that the line of the Guptas became extinct with Vajra(i.e., ' Va’ of the Manju- 
^ri-Mula-Kalpa), the son of Bhanugupta, and hence there is no reason to 
assume that Rajyavardhana’s name is inserted as their successor. True, Hiuen 
Tsiang stops with the name of Vajra, but he does not say that the latter was 

1 Fleet. “ San-skrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions,” /. /!., IX, pp. 127-128. 

2 Hultzsch, “ Gadva Plates of Vikraniaditya I, a.d. 674,” E. /., X, p. 102 ff. 

3 Venkataramanayya, art. cit, 

^ Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 24. 

5 Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 66. 
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the last ruler of the dynasty. He actually mentions one more king after Vajra 
though he does not specify his name.* Moreover, it is well known that the 
Chinese pilgrim included in his list the names of those kings only who had 
constructed Viharas at Nalanda. But the most surprising thing of all if 
JayaswaFs interpretation of the passage be accepted, would be the omission 
in the Manju-^ri-Mula-Kalpa of the more important ruler Harsa while 
mentioning the less important Rajyavardhana. 

These difficulties created by Jayaswafs rendering will be settled if the 
passage in question be interpreted as^ : 

His (Pa's) younger brother ' Va ’ will solemnly become a king for three 
years and one, and he will expand the limits of his kingdom: and even though 
both (Pa and Va) were young they died being attacked with acute faints and 
both attained Yaksahood," instead of : “ After ‘ P ‘ Bh ' became king for 
3 years. His (Pa’s) younger brother (or descendant) V (Vajra) solemnly become 
a king, he ruled for 3 yeurs," and Rajyavardhana will be king for 1 year. 
Both these kings (V and Rajavardhana) had sudden and unnatural ending,” 
as translated by Jayaswal.-^ 

Thus if the above interpretation is accepted and the Puspabhuti dynasty 
dropped from the context, the question of " Dha ’ or ‘ Va ’ succeeding Rajya¬ 
vardhana or Harsa, will not arise. And in this case the kings represented by 
these syllables will not refer to the Maitraka dynasty. Even as it is, Dharasena 
IV cannot be taken to be the descendant of Rajyavardhana, the brother of his 
supposed grandfather Harsa. Finally, the respective attributes of these two 
rulers ‘ Dha ’ and ‘ Va ’ if they arc regarded as Maitrakas do not correspond 
to the known history of Dharasena IV and his successor Dhruvasena III. 
For according to the Mariju-^rl-Mula-Kalpa ^ Dha ' who is not referred to 
by any hiruda was less powerful than ' Va' who will be ruler over the whole 
country an All-India Emperor (Sarva-bhumika-bhupati)."'^ While according 
to the authentic history of the Maitrakas it was I he other way about, '^iz., 
Dharasena TV was a Chakravati ruler and Dhruvasena HI was only a 
Maharaja.^ 

1 Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 111; Walters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 165; Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, 11, p. 170. 

2 1 am indebted to Dr. H. G, Shastri for the above translation of the following passage: 

’’ II il 

3 Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 66, that the word ‘ rajyavardhana * taken 
as an adjective instead of a noun explains the difficulties presented above. 

4 Jayaswal, U>c, cit. 

5 Fleet, “ Alina Copper-plate Grant of iSikicliiya VII,** C, /. Ill, p. 171 ff. 
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Finally Dr. Venkataramanayya, for all his theorizing about Vajrata 
seems to be ignorant about the important fact that Vajrata is mentioned in 
the Nasik plates (20th March 666) of the Chalukya prince Dharasraya- 
Jayasimhavarman. According to this inscription Jayasimha, with his bright- 
tipped arrows, defeated and exterminated the whole army of Vajjada in the 
country between the Mahi and the Narmada.* And Prof. Mirashi seems to be 
right in his suggestion that Vajjada “ is clearly a corrupt form of some Sanskrit 
name like Vajrata or Vajrabhata ” and that though the Rastrakuta records 
name him as Vajrata, “ they belonged to a much later age/'- But it is clear 
that Vajrata was in some way related to the Maitrakas for the simple reason 
that the territory in w'hich he met his defeat, is contiguous to, nay partly 
included in the Maitraka dominions. And the defeat, therefore, must have 
taken place not in a.d. 674 as Dr. Venkataramanayya suggests, but some 
time before a.d. 666 when the Nasik plates of the Cdialukya prince 
Dharasraya-Jayasimha were issued. 

* Khare, “ The Nasik Plates of Jayasidiha/’ Sources of the Medueral Histot \ of the 
Deccan, 1, p. 8 ff. (lines 9-13). 

2 Mirashi, “ New Light on the Mediaeval Historv of Guiarat," Acarva-Pu^pdTvali Volume, 
p. .58. 
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SOCIETY 

The history of Valabhipura and specially the history of the Maitrakas 
would be incomplete, if some mention is not made of the life of the people 
in the social, economic and religious spheres. To understand this, it is very 
essential to give a brief sketch of the institutions that formed the basis of social 
life. 


The caste system ever strong and rigid in India formed the basis of society, 
which was divided into four main castes, viz., Brahmana. Ksatriya, Vaisya 
and ^Qdra.' The caste system as it prevailed in the Maitraka period is thus 
described by Hiuen Tsiang: There arc four orders of hereditary clan distinc¬ 
tions. The hrst is that of the Brfihmins or ‘ purely living ': these keep their 
principles and live continently, strictly observing ceremonial purity. The 
second order is that of the Ksalriyas, the race of kings; this order has held 
sovereignty for many generations, and its aims are benevolence and mercy. 
The third order is that of the Vai.^yas or ^tass of traders, who barter commodi¬ 
ties, and pursue gain far and near. The fourth class is that of the Sudras or 
agriculturists; these toil at cultivating the soil and are industrious at sowing 
and reaping. These four castes form classes of various degrees of ceremonial 
purity."2 7t was regarded as the bounden duty of the rulers to see to the proper 
working of the caste system, so that the duties assigned to each caste may be 
carried out by the members of that caste without being interfered with by 
the members of other castes. Accordingly the Maitraka records speak of their 
monarchs as having “ properly regulated the practices of the different castes 
and stages of life.”*^ 

Of these four castes the Brahmanas stood at the head of all. They were 
highly respected and v\ere as a ride more learned than the rest of the society. 
The Smrtis laid dowm as a matter of principle that it was the duty of a king 
to support the Srotriyas (i.e., learned Brahmanas),-^ and in the Dharmasastras 
great importance was attached to gifts of permanent character made to the 
Brahmanas which were termed atiddnas or gifts of great value.These were 
made on auspicious occasions such as the lirst day of each ayana (i.e., the 
Sun's passage to the north or south) the day when an echpse of the sun or 
moon occurred, a new moon day or amavdsya, a saddsita, etc.^ Naturally the 

> Arfhasds/ra, I, Ch. HI, pp. 6-7; Manu, Ch. I, pp. 88-90. 

2 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 168; Heal, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds 
I. p. 82. 

3 Fleet, op, cit„ p. 185. This is said with special reference to Kharagraha II. 

4 Yojnavalkya, III, 414. 

5 Kane, op. cit., II, pp. 837-88. That the punva attributed to the gift of land is of 1000 
asvamedha, 100 rdjasu and 100 kanvdddrw. 

6 Kane, op. cit., p. 852. 
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Maitraka kings paid due respect to the Brahmanas. They rewarded them with 
grants of land, and even assignments on the state revenue.’ For instance, it 
is recorded of Dharasena II that for the purpose of increasing the religious 
merit of his parents, and that he himself might reap the reward of good action, 
he made a grant to the Brahmana Riidrabhuti, consisting of pieces of land 
in several villages, irrigation wells, and certain taxes including the right to 
forced labour.- In return for these privileges and exemptions, which they 
enjoyed, the Brahmanas were expected to discharge certain duties to the 
state. In the law books these duties are stated as study and teaching of the 
Vedas as well as profane learning, and also performance of religious rites. ' 
These rites were usually the five Mahayajnas,-^ viz,, the Bhura-yajna, the 
Mamisyaycijha^ the Pittyajva, the Daiva-yajha and the BrahniayajriaP The 
main items ol' expense incurred in performing these Mahayajnas and which 
have been enumerated in the Maitraka records are hali, chum. \ciisya(lcvaP^ 
a^nihotra and atithiJ Bali evidently represented sraddha (i.e., where rice- 
balls, etc., are offered to the Manes) offered in the Bhutayajha^ \ atithi was 
associated with the Manusyayajiia which consisted in honouring guests'^; 
Vaisvadi va was connected with the Daivayajna at w'liich lumia was offered 
to all the gods (visvedevah); Cham was presumably the <.)blation of rice offered 
in the pitryajucL which according to the texts may partake of tarpana, sraddha 
or bali to the manes’ ; while the study of the vedas which the Brahmanas w'ere 
required to pursue, in itself amounted to a sacrifice wliich was termed 
Brahtnayajha, (i.e., svadhyaya or one’s own study).'' The ayhihoira was a daily 
observance to be performed with the offerings of cow’s milk to aghi and 
prajapati. Though not included in the live Mahayajiras, the morning homa 
was an indispensable preliminary, which had to be performed before the 
commencement of any of the five rites. But it w^as not all the Brahmanas that 
were entitled to this state bounty. For according to Manu and others, a 

1 The system of giving regular grants to the Brahmanas was started by the Guptas and 
the Traikutakas. We arc to’d that Chakrapalila, a Cmpta officer, before commencing 
to repair the dam of the Sudarsana lake, fir.sl ga\c a gilt to the Brahmanas. CT. Fleet, op. 
r/r., pp. 56-65. 

2 Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, p. 170; Acharya, op. cit., I, Nos. 80, 84, 21, 42, etc. Instances ol this 
kind may be multiplied. 

3 Manu, I, 88-91 ; X, 74-80; Yaj., I, 118-119; cf. Kane, op. at., 11, Pt. I, Ch. 3. 

4 Fleet, op. cit.. Ill, p. 170; Biihler. op. at,, V], p. 16; Acharya, op. cit., I, Nos. 21, 
42, 80, 84, etc. The Panchamahayajnas were the daily observances prescribed from very 
early times, the earliest reference being found in the Satapatha Brahmana, XI, 5, 6, 7. 

5 Kane, History of Dharrnasastra, 1, p. 696. 

6 Fleet, op. et loc. cit: Buhlcr, op. et loc. cit. 

7 The Vaisvadeva is also called a midday sandhya in the Dharmasindhu, lU, p. 299. 

8 Kane, op. cit., I, p. 698. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Manu, III, 70. 

1 • Kane, op. cit., I, p. 696. 
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Brahman I who is like a cal or a hvPocnle or one who does not know the 
Vedas is unlit for receiving a grant ' Nor were the Brahmana^ concerned with 
religious duties ilone There were besides otliei learned avocations which 
thc> could lollov\ Some of them were pnvsiuans others astrologers ^ while 
the most le irncd v Lie ippoinlcd lo ministerial and other administrative ofhees ^ 
But as a rule they tool no put in tlic industrial life ot the courtr\ and lived 
as non en^incnnic men conceinea toi the most part with spiritual and literary 
matters, and it was to their c irc that the intellectual life ol the country was 
committed Hut the Brahman is ori occ ’sums also took to the profession of 
arms ind v\hcn successful even founded kingdoms ^ An instance in point is 
the Hr ilinuna king of ll)jaini mentioned bv lliikn I si ing < another is that 
of Han cbandi i the fir t known king of the Gurjai idc i But such Brahmanas 
usually mcned i[i the k itrivi caste bv frcclv marrying into the existing 
ks itriy i ruling houses 

There were se Ci il gotr is among the Br ihmanas the following being the 
most commonlv m< I with n the M. »t! ika records Sindilya gotra ^ Gijagana- 
golra ' Dtop IV m i gotr . ' btinak i ^otr i ‘ J ib d i gotr i i Kapi tala-gotra ’ 
Aiey i g )rra ' k ui idi gotr i ' 1 ap isa gotra ' ^ 1 1 uval imbava-gotra ^ 

Vatsa-goiTi’ Bn irag iva gotr i Vupasv iti-eoti i Bh irdwa)a-gotra ' 
kasvap i gotra K lu arav is i gotia K • i ila gotr i \nd ii am gotia 

1 Aujfiu 4 P 0)1 tcldhiC utann ill { f OS s()9 cf K mi / ii II 4S f 

^ H in i )p (I j 109 

Ihui 

Bi hlci 1 ij'hir NO It 111 Cnnus / I ^ Oh \ ,ti[i u i i 

/ / f p 29. 

Miinshi rhi (jlor\ tnat was ( inmnid a } 2^ li 

< Bill op (It II p J""! 

7 iltcrnlc Ibaiiliiii Bank i / A 1 S JS94 ip t9 ISOs S16 S M inshi, 
)p (Il Pi in p 

S Ach iry i op cil 1 Nos I 4^ 44 S 

^ Ibid No 18 

10 Ihui No 19, / V p 204 

11 Ibid No 12 

12 Ibid, No 23 Sten Konow ‘ Five Valabhi Plate Cl XI p 109 

13 Ibid, No 6^ Diskalkar Some Unpublished C onper plates of the Rulers of V ilabhi 

/ 5 5 5, (N S), I p 51 

14 Ibid, No 24 

15 Fleet, ‘ Sanskrit and Old C anaicse Inscriptions i /I , VIIl p 305 

16 Diskalkar, J B B R A S ,X, ^0^ J B A S VII p 172 

17 Fleet, “ Sanskrit and Old Canarese Insuiptions ,' I A, VIII, p 305 

18 Heet, op c//, XIll, p 160,7 i? /? /I 5, I, p 73 C I I ,m p 170 

19 Acharya, op at , Nos 25, 38 

20 Ibid, No 26 

21 Ibid, Nos 29, 55, 64, 74, 77 

22 Ibid, No 39 

23 Ibid 

24 Ibid, Nos 42.50, 68,81,92 

25 Ibid, No 58, Gadrc, J U ^,111. p 187 
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Vajasaneyi-Kanavya-gotraJ Sarkkaraksi-gotra,- Daunavaya-gotra,-^ GSrgya- 
gotra/ Parasara-gotra\ etc. These Brahmanas, according as the gotras 
and the branch to which they belonged, studied some particular Saiiihita of 
a veda. Most of them studied the Bahvrch Samhita of the Rgveda, the 
Maitrayanika Saiiihita of the Krsna-Yajurveda, Madhandina-vajasaneyi 
Samhita of the Sukla-Yajurveda, Kauthum Chhardoga Samhita of the Saiiiveda 
and the Atharvana Samhita of the Atharvaveda.^’ But the Sukla-Yajur-veda 
and the Sama-veda seem to have been most popular in Kathiawad, while in 
the north-east around Anandapura, it was the Rgveda and Samaveda that 
were most studied. This did not mean, however, that the other vedas were 
neglected. For the “ tachchaturvidya-samanya,"'^ which often recurs in the 
Maitraka grants indicates that almost all the important towns were centres 
where all the four vedas were taught. 

The Ksatriyas were the ruling class of' the realm. They received a military 
education, and since the word implies protection,« it was conceived as their 
chief duty to defend the country from external aggression and internal trouble. 

The duty of the Ksliatriya/' says the Arthasastra, “ is study, performance 
of sacrifice, giving gifts, military occupation, and protection of life. ’ ’ The same 
is also the view of Manu, who would have the Ksatriya protect the people, 
bestow gifts, offer sacrifices, study the veda and abstain from attaching himself 
to sensual pleasures.'The Ksatriyas provided the administration with the 
necessary personnel and the army with the soldiery. According to Hiuen 
Tsiang, the sovereign dc jure should alw'ays be of the Ksatriya caste, and it 
was that caste alone which could lawfully produce a king, though instances 
have not been lacking of men of other castes assuming the crown: “The 
succession of kings is confined to the Kshatriya (T’sa-li) caste who by usurpa¬ 
tion and bloodshed have from time to time raised themselves to powder.” 
Their chief merit, however, was their prowess. Just as the seniority of the 
Brahmanas, observes Manu, is from knowledge, so that of the Ksatriya is 
from valour. * - The army was recruited from the bravest of the people and as 
their profession was hereditary the soldiers become adepts in military tactics 

1 Acharya, op cit., No. 42. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 49, 72, 76, 96. 

3 Ibid., No. 82. 

4 Ibid., Nos. 79, 83, 93, 94. 

5 Ibid., Nos. 68, 69, 73, 95. 

6 Winternitz, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1, pp. 57, 119 ff. 

7 Acharya, “ Anasta Plates of ^il^ditya. III,’* op. cit., HI; Bitddhiprakd^, 1941, 
p. lllff. 

8 Manu, II, 31. 

9 Arthasastra, I, 3, 7. 

10 Manu, I, 89. 

11 Beal, op. cit., I, p. 82; Watters, op. cit., I, p. 171. 

12 Manu, I, 155. 

13 Beal, op. et loc. cit.; Watters, op. et loc. eit. 
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In times of peace they guarded the sovereign’s residence and in wartime they 
became the intrepid vanguard.' An idea of the military education of the 
Ksatriyas may perhaps be obtained, if an attempt is made to visualize what 
the armies of those days were like, and what tactics they followed. It may be 
gathered from Hiuen I siang that the army during the Maitraka period still 
consisted of the four classical arms, “ elcphantry,” cavalry, infantry, and the 
chariots.- Indeed, the Maitrtika records show that the elephants formed the 
chief body of the army ol' their times. The Maitraka rulers, ^iladitya Ill and 
Siladitya IV, are actually described as parting asunder in battle the elephants 
of their enemies, and splitting open their temples by the powerful blows of 
their swords.^ It is no wonder then that Kautilya counsels; Elephants service¬ 
able in w^ar shall be kept inside the fort; and those that arc still being tamed 
or are of bad temper shall be kept outside,”^ and prescribes elaborate rules 
for the times of their bath, food, exercise, drink, sleep, and rest.*^ Mihtary 
training of these war-elephants consisted of seven kinds: drill (upasthana), 
turning (sariivarlana), advancing (samyana), trampling down and killing 
(vadhavadha), fighting with other elephants (hastiyuddha), assailing forts 
and cities (nagara>anam), and warfare (san^'ariiikari)).^’ The military elephants, 
again, according to Kautilya, were equipped with such war accoutrements as 
mail, armour (varma), clubs (totra), arrow bags, and machines.^ During a 
campaign these beasts were to be looked after by the elephant doctors and 
trainers, negligence of duty (viz., not to clean the stables, to fail to supply 
grass, cause the animal to lie down on hard and unprepared ground, strike it 
on vital parts of its body, permit a stranger to ride over it or ride it at odd 
times, lead it through impassable places and allow it to enter into thick forests) 
on w^hosc part w^as severely punished.^ 

Since the immigration of the Aryans in India the horse was recognized 
as an important war implement to supplement the etforts of man on the 
battlefield.*' By the time of the Mahabharata it had a recognized position in 
the army as could be seen from the agile horsemen scattered among the fighting 
hordes, accomplishing a sound victory over the infantry when, especially, 
the heavy chariots and elephants were rendered useless.' o By the time of 
Alexander’s invasion the cavalry also, like the elephants, took an important 
rank in the organisation of the at my. Arrian, for example, describes the 

1 Beal, op. et he. cit.; Watters, op. et he. cU. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Fleet, op. cit., p. 185 (lines 47-51). 

4 Arthasdstra, p. 136. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., pp. 137-8. 

7 Ibid., p. 138. 

« Ibid., p. 139. 

9 Dikshitar, War in Ancient India, pp. 174-9. 

10 Mah. IX, 23, 60. 
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Assakemans as having possessed a force of 20,000 horse ^ and Porus having 
4,000 of them.- That the horse was very scientilically used in the army during 
the early days could very well be seen from the diflerenl positions assigned 
to this force in the different military arrays, as is shown by Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra.U is, however, at the hands ol' Somadeva that the horse receives 
its due praise when the author says that “ enemies situated at a distance are 
drawn nearer with the help of a horse. In difhcully a horse gives sufficient 
relief.’’^ According to Hiuen Tsiang. “The cavalry spread themselves in 
front to resist an attack.”'^ Cavalry which, acc(^rding to the classical writers, 
raised terrific dust to prolific lieights while running with great speed, was thus 
the vanguard of the ancient Indian army of the time of the Maitrakas. And as 
could be seen from the paintings of Ajanta,^ these soldiers mounted on horse¬ 
back wore typical military costumes and possessed long lances w'hich were 
generally held by them in their right hands. While on the actual battlefield, 
they put on armours and helmets. ^ 

Out of the four component parts, the loot had become, from the very 
early limes, an indispensable part of the army. Porus possessed 30,000 efficient 
infantry,^ and there was, as Strabo mentions, a special board to look after 
them.'^ Tiie importance ol the infantry could also be very well seen from 

Megasthenes's mention of huge numbers in the different army divisions. 

According to him the Calingie had 60,000 foot, the Modogalingte and other 
tribes, 30,000, the Andane, 1,00,000, the Prasii, 6,00,000, the Antamela, 1,50,000, 
the Panda* 1,50,000, an island in the Ganges, 50.000, and the Gangaridas, 
60,000.^^^ And in later times, as could be seen from the Sukraniti, the infantry 
was fixed to be four times the cavalry.* * 

Even as early as in the days of Chandragupta Maurya, the array was 
divided into different units accordingly as it was hereditary (maula), mercenary 
(bhrtaka), corporations of soldiers (sreni), troops belonging to a friend or 

foe (mitramitra balam), and wild tribes. *2 jhis practice was closely adhered 

to by the Maitraka rulers. * ^ 

1 Invasion of Alexander, p. 65 ffi 

2 Ibid., p. 102. 

3 Arthasdstra, Bk. X, Ch. VI. 

4 Niti Vdkydmrta, p. 84. 

5 Beal, op. cit., I, p. 83. 

6 Cf. Cave, XVII. 

7 Saletore, op. cit., p. 134. 

8 M’Crindle,77?e Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 102 ff. 

9 M’Crindle, Ancient India in Classical Literature, p. 55. 

10 Bostock and Rilay, The Natural History of Pliny, 11, p. 44. 

11 Sukraniti, p. 218. 

12 Arthaidstra, p. 342; Dikshitar, op. cit,, p. 180. 

13 Fleet, op. cit. (38), p. 165, line 2. 
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But it must be observed that it was not the Kstriyas alone that made up 
the army. Jn the vedic period, the Ksatriyas, though they made it a special 
vocation to light and protect theji* own people from the attacks of the enemies 
never constituted the whole army. 1’hcy acted as “ leaders or officers 
rather than the rank and lile.”‘ This social superiority of the Ksatriyas as a 
lighting caste continued till the Maurya period when the position of the 
Ksatriyas in the army was even shared by the members of the other castes, 
Chandragupta Maurya belonging to a caste lower than the Ksatriya, being a 
noteworthy example. And even later on it was the ability rather than the 
caste that decided the commissions in the militia.- Hiuen Tsiang seems to be 
supporting this contention when he states that “ the sovereignty for many 
successive generations has been exercised only by Ksatriyas: rebellion and 
regicide have occasionally arisen, other castes assuming the distinction.*’ 

According to the Arthaaistra “lor every ten members of each of the 
constituents of the army, there nuist be one commander, called padika, ten 
padikas under a senapati, and ten senapatis under a ndyaka.'"^ But in the 
later period, with the advance of the art of warfare, this division of command 
seems to have become more scientific. According to Sukra, for instance, the 
lowest grade ol the military ofheers was a sergeant of six foot soldiers (pattipala); 
a lieutenant (gaulimika) over thirty soldiers; the captain over a troop of a 
hundred stildieis and so called saiunika. then came the suhasrika and the 
uynuika with their powei ovei a thousand and ten thousand soldiers respec¬ 
tively, as tlieir names indicate. And over all these officials was the sachiria, 
war secretary wlio had to keep himself informed of the stale of national 
defence, aiiu to communicate the results of his inspection to the king through 
the crown prince.”^' 

This class of soldiers is well described by the Chinc.se travellers: ‘‘ The 
infantry by their quick movements contribute to the defence. These are chosen 
for their courage and strength. They carry a long spear and a great shield; 
sometimes they hold a sword or sabre, and advance to the front with impetuo¬ 
sity. All their weapons of war are sharp and pointed. Some of them are these— 
spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle-axes, lances, halberds, 
long javelins, and various kinds of slings,”^ which they have been using for 
ages. 

The last arm in which the Kstriya trained himself was the chariot, a very 
important apparatus of war. It was from the chariot that the leader of the 

1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index^ I, p. 202 tf. 

2 Cf. ^ukranhif pp. 78, 101. 

3 Watters, op. cit.^ I, p. 170. 

^ Arthasdstra, p. 377. 

5 Cf. Sukranitk PP* 78-79. 

6 Date, op. cit.y p. 62. 

^ Beal, op. cit., I, p. 83. 

11 
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army gave commands, whilst two attendants on each of the sides drove the 
chariot drawn by four horses.^ According to Hiuen Tsiang, “ The general of 
the soldiers remains in his chariot; he is surrounded by a file of guards who 
keep close to his chariot wheels.”- 

The third estate consisted of the merchant class, who went under the 
designation of Vaisyas. According to the Artha^astra, the duty of a Vaisya 
” is study, performance of sacrifice, giving gifts, agriculture, cattle-breeding, 
and trade.” 3 Manu’s views are identical, except that he would add to the 
duties already mentioned, that of lending money, ^ All the Dharmasastras 
agree that the sum total of the attributes of the Vaisya class is honest trade. ^ 
Fa Hien on his visit to India observed that the Vaisyas lived in opulent circum¬ 
stances. ” In the city,” he says, " there are many Vaisya elders, and saba'an 
merchants, whose houses are stately and beautiful.”^ The merchant class, 
according to Hiuen Tsiang, engaged in commercial exchange and followed 
profit at home and abroad.^ Naturally, great wealth accumulated in the hands 
of this class, w^hich often larished it on charitable purposes. Fa Hien has 
recorded how ” the heads of the Vaisyas built viharas for the priests, and 
endowed them with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, along with the 
resident populations and their cattle, the grants being engraved on plates of 
metal.”^ At Valabhi itself we have notable instances of their munificence. Two 
rich merchants Kakka and Ajjita were responsible for the building of the two 
viharas, which were named after them.^ There was also a practice which was 
almost invariably observed by this class of making offerings before they attended 
to their family affairs. ^ But their charity did not stop at the religious mendi¬ 
cants, They estabhshed orphanages where the poor were fed and their ailments 
treated free of charge. ” All the poor and destitute in the country,” to quote 
Fa Hien again, ” orphans, widowers, and childless men, maimed people and 
cripples, and all who are diseased, go to those houses, and are provided with 
every kind of help, and doctors examine their diseases. They get food and 
medicines which their cases require, and are made to feel at ease; and when 
they are better, they go away of themselves.” ^ ^ 
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The fourth class was that of the Sudras. It consisted of the labourers 
and the agriculturists, ’ Their duty was to serve the other three classes and thus 
obtain their livelihood. “ One occupation only the Lord prescribed to the 
Sudras,” says Manu, “ to serve meekly even these (other) three castes.”^ 
According to the Santiparva the Sudra, created “ as the servant of the other 
three \arnas " should never amass wealth (samchayam) for liimself, for then 
"he makes the members of the three superior orders obedient to him.”-* 
Hence whatever he possessed belonged to his master, whose duty it was to 
maintain him. * The Sudra was further required to marry in his own caste-^; 
nor was the recitation of the {edu nunitras, svadhd, svaha, vasat, etc., allowed 
to him.^ Kaulilya describes his occupation as "agriculture, cattle breeding, 
and trade (varta), the profession of artizans and court-bards.”^ 

The chandiilas were presumably the lower order of the ^udra caste. The 
Arthasastra prescribes that " Heretics and Chandalas shall hve beyond the 
burial grounds.”*^ Hiuen Tsiang saw these unfortunate people actually forced 
to live outside the towns, and inciuaes among them butchers, fishermen, public 
performers, executioners and scavenge According to Pa Hien, “When 
they enter the gale of a city or a market-place, they strike a piece of wamd to 
make themselves known, so that men know and avoid them.”*** Bana has 
left a gruesome, though exaggerated description of a typical Chandala colony: 
“ It was surrounded on all sides by boys engaged in the chase, unleasing theii 
hounds, teaching their falcons, mending snares, carrying weapons, and 
fishing, horrible in their attire, like demoniacs. Here and there the entrance 
to their dwellings, hidden by thick bamboo forests, was to be inferred from 
the rising of smoke of orpiment. On all sides the enclosures were made with 
skulls; the dust heaps in the roads were filled with bones; the yards of the 
huts were miry wath blood; fat, meat chopped up. The hfe here consisted of 
hunting; the food, of flesh; the ointment, of fat; the garments, of coarse silk; 
the couches, of dried skins; the household attendants, of dogs; the animals 
for riding, of cows; the men’s employment, of wine and women; the oblation 
to the gods, of blood; the sacrifice, of cattle. The place was the very image 
of all hells.” ^ * The Chandalas were thus the scum of the Hindu society. 

1 Watters, op. cit., 1, p. 168; Beal, op. cit.y I, p. 82, 

2 Manu^ I, 91. 

3 ^Antiparya^ 60, 8-29; cf. Valavalkar, op. cit.y p. 299. 

4 Ibid. 
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9 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 147; Beal, op, cii,, I, p. 74. 
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11 Bana, Kadambari, pp. 204-5. 
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As a rule one married in one's own caste, though inter-caste marriages 
were not quite unknown. Hiuen Tsiang observed that there were several classes 
of people who inter-married.^ Such marriages w'ere frequent specially among 
royalty/ an instance in point being the marriage of Clrahavarman and Rajasri, 
who were respectively Ksatriya and Vaisya by caste, ‘ or that of the Maitraka 
king Dhruvasena il with Harsa's daughter.^^ The rule generally followed with 
regard to inter-caste marriage was that a man could take unto liimsell' a wife 
of a lower caste,but not of a liighcr caste ihan himsell. The first was called 
unulofua, and was licit, while the second which was called p/a!ilonui had no 
sanction in the Dharmasastras.'* 

Marriage in the ease of boys took place when they had completed their 
studies and were about to enter the grahaslhasrama. According to Vatsayana 
a person >hould enter the householder's order only when he completed his 
studies, and lived the life of a citizen.^ The girls were given in marriage generally 
after the attainment of puberty.' Fight lorms ui' marriages arc kmovn to the 
Dharmasjsiias; Brahma, Daiva, Ar^a, Prajapatya. Asuia, Gandharva, Raksas 
and Piaieha. ' fhe Brahma form consisted of the gitt ol a daughter by her 
father to a man of good character and learned in the Vedas, after adorning 
her with ornament'^ Tiie Daiva lorm meant ine offering of a daughter to a 
prie.it in the course of a saenhee wiiich he is himself performing. The Arsa 
form consisted in giving a dauglher in marriage to a bridegroom after receiving 
a cow or a bull or lv\o pairs of these from him. In the Prajapatya form a father 
made a gift ol the daughter by addressing the couple with the words: May 
both of you perform together your duties."! . jp Asura form the bride 
was exchanged for a numetary consideration. The Gandharva form approached 
the western ideal of marriage, in which mutual consent was the only condition. 
In the Raksas form the bride was forcibly abducted from lier home, weeping 
and wailing, after her kinsmen had been put to the sword. When the girl was 
seduced the resulting union was described as the Paisacha form of marriage. 
It will be noticed that except in the Gandharva form the girls enjoyed little 
freedom in the choice of their partners. The match was settled by the parents 
and the day of the wedding was fixed in consultation with the astrologers/^ 
On that day the bridegroom came to the house of the bride and was received 

1 Watters, op. cit.y I, p. 168; Beal, op. cit.y I, p. 82. 

2 Bana, Har^acharitay p. 128 ; Beal, op. cit.y I, p. 209. 
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4 Ibid.y I, p. 209, II, p, 267. 

3 Bana, op. cit.y p. 40. 

6 YdJ,, 1, 120; ^ukramtiy 72, p. 164. 
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with due ceremony by the father-in-law and his party. ‘ He was offered arghya 
and taken to the Kantuka-grha where the marriage ceremony took place.^ 
7t was customary for the bridegroom to stay at the place of the bride for ten 
days. 3 

Further, the Dharmasastras prescribed,^ and custom conformed to the 
prescription that widows should not be permitted to remarry, a prohibition 
borne out by the observation of Hiuen Tsiang who writes, “ a woman never 
contracts a second marriage.” But curiously enough, custom, so stringent 
in the case of women, relaxed its severity when it came to men who were 
allowed to take more than one wife at the same time.^ Worse still, the practice 
had already become firmly established of widows immolating themselves on 
the funeral pyre of their husbands.^ But it is pleasant to observe that in the 
Maitraka period social reformers were beginning to raise their voice against 
this inhuman practice. Bana, for instance, condemns it in no uncertain terms, 
when he writes, “ to die after one’s beloved is the most fruitless. It is the custom 
followed by the foolish. It docs not do any good whatever to the dead 
person. ... On the other hand, by survhang the deceased, one can do much 
good to both oneself and to the departed by offering prescribed oblations 
for his happiness in the other world. 

These dark patches apart, it is possible to infer from the contemporary' 
accounts of it we have from travellers that the Maitraka kingdom partook 
of the country-wide improvement in the standard of living which came in in 
the wake of the Gupta rule.‘^ The Chinese pilgrims seem to have been impressed 
by the opulence of the people in general. Hiuen Tsiang noticed that the towns 
and the villages were enclosed by walls which were high and wide with towers 
of wood or bamboo at intervals. • The streets and lanes were winding and 
tortuous and were lined with shops on either side. ’ ’ He, however, had no high 
opinion of the social hygiene of our people, since he observes that the 
“thoroughfares are dirty.”' - The houses had balconies and belvederes made 


1 Uapa, 0/7 dr., p. 128. 

2 Ibid., p. 130. 

^ Ibid., p. 131. 

4 Yaj., I, 93. 

5 Watters, op. cit., 1, p. 168; Beal, op. cit., I, p, 82. 

6 Bana, op. dr., p. 149; Tod, Annals of Rdjasth&n, I, p. 230 

7 The practice of sati existed even in the Mahabharata time and is referred to by the 
writers Vatsayana, Kalidasa, Bana, Dandin and others. The Eran stone inscription also 
records an instance of sati in the period, cf. Fleet, op. dr. (26), p. 93. 

8 Bana, Kadambari, (text), p. 308; cf. Saletore, op. dt., pp. 214-5. 

9 Motichandra, “ The History of the Costumes from the 3rd to the end of the 7tb 
century A.D.,” /. I. S. O. A., XII, pp. 1-3. 

10 Watters, op. dt., I, p. 147; Beal, op. dt., I, p. 73. 

n Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 
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of wood with a coating of lime or mortar and covered with tiles. ^ They were 
thatched with rushes, dry branches, tiles or boards. 2 Their walls were of wattled 
bamboo or wood,^ and they were plastered with chunam.^ The floor, as is 
usual in Indian houses even today, was dabbed with cow-dung, and the custom 
prevailed of strewing them with flowers according to the season.These houses 
had terraces which were used for purposes of sleeping on hot summer nights.^ 
The furniture consisted of rattan cane-chairs,7 corded benches,« bamboo 
couch"' and so forth. 

The upper classes in the kingdom appear to have been well dressed. Their 
clothing was made of a variety of material. Hiuen Tsiang arranges it into four 
groups and observes that “ the names for their clothing materials are Kiao- 
shc-ye (Kau-sheya) and muslin (tieh) and calico (pu), kausheya being silk 
from a wild silk-worm*^; Ch'u (or ch’u)-mo (Kshauma), a kind of linen; 
Han (or kan)-po-lo (Kambala) a texture of fine wool (sheep's wool or goat’s 
hair), and Ho-la-li (Ral?) a texture made from the wool of a wild animal— 
this wool being fine and soft and easily spun and woven is prized as a material 
for clothing.” ‘ > It is interesting to note that the Kauseya type of cloth is also 
referred to in the works of Kahdasa and it would appear to be a type of silk. 
But besides, there was also another variety, which is mentioned by Bana 
under the name of bark yellow silk.' - This variety is also referred to in the 
account of l-Tsing. Caheo and linen were probably manufactured from flax 
(ksuma), jute (sana) or hemp (bhahga). To these may be added the heavy 
brocade known as ' Kinkhab \ which was famous as ‘ puspapatta 

These materials, rich and artistic as they were, were rendered more attrac¬ 
tive by printing, painting and colouring. Numerous designs were used such as 
chequers, stripes, swans, etc., designs which in the course of the ages became 

1 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 147; Beal, op. cit,, I, p. 73. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Bana, op. cit., pp. 104-8. 

7 Takakusu, op. at., p. 22. 

8 Beal, op. cit., 1, 75; Watters, op. at., 1, p. 147, Hiuen Tsiang while writing about the 
corded benches says: “ The royal family, the grandees, officials and gentry adorn their benches 
in different ways,” and further ” adorn them with precious substances.” Watters, op. cit., 
I, pp. 147-148. 

9 Bana, op. cit., p. 133. 

to Hiuen Tsiang’s statement that the silk KauSeya was from the wildworm docs not 
seem right, as Kau^ya in the Amarakosa (II, 6, 111) stands for all types of silk obtained from 
cocoons, wild or cultured as stated by Mr. Motichandra {pp. cit,, XII, p. 13). 

H Watters, op. cit., I, p. 148; Beal, op. cit., I, p. 75. 

H Bana, op. cit., p. 212. 

*3 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 55. 

H Baria, op. cit., p. 85; cf. Motichandra, op. cit., XII, p. 15, 
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the traditional patterns of the calico printers.* Hiuen Tsiang speaks of the 
striped manufactures at Mathura.- Though we have not come across any 
direct mention of tyc-dyeing, the Maitraka kingdom must have been already 
celebrated for it, since Gujarat, Cutch and Rajputana have from times 
immemorial been famous for their tye-dyed clothes known as * bandhani ’ or 
‘chundadi’.^ It must, however, be observed that Bana does refer to ladies’ 
blouses under the name of ‘ pulaka bandhana and by this he probably means 
the tye-dyed clothes. 

From the earliest times, men's attire consisted of ‘ dhoti‘ dupatta ’ 
and turban,*^ all of which were unstitched,^ justifying the observation of Hiuen 
Tsiang that '‘the inner clothing and outward attire of the people have no 
tailoring,”^’ and again “ their clothing is not cut or fashioned."^ But the 
contact with foreigners like the Indo-Greeks, the Rusana, the Scythians and 
the Sakas was not without influence on clothes, and it is to this influence that 
we should attribute the appearance of coats, tunics and trousers in ancient 
India.^ These may be seen in the efligies of the Gupta emperors on some of their 
coins. But the Ajanta paintings which may be assigned to the same age show 
that the ofllcial court dress was based on the old style.' ^ The members of the 
nobility wore their ‘ dhotis ' in a graceful manner, and as Dr. Motichandra 
has remarked their “ artistic arrangements of pleats and folds prove that the 
wearers were not unaware of the aesthetics of dressing."** They also used a 
shawl which covered their shoulders and was rolled round on the left arm 
and flung back in firm folds which were firmly held fast by a heavy tassel. 
A ‘ Kamarabhandha ’ or a waist-band either laced or plain was worn round 
the waist, and it was in this that their ‘ dhoti ’ w.as held.* - Its loop, of which 
the efficiency of the dice-makers has left a minute portrait, was on the left 
and the ends falling on the ground.' ^ Further details about the ‘ dhotis ’ of 

1 Motichandra, “ The History of Indian Costumes from the 3rd to the end ol the 7th 
century,” J. /. S. O. A., XII, p. 9. This is a most valuable study based upon archaeological, 
numismatic and literary material as well as the far-famed paintings of Ajanta. 

2 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 301. 

3 Cf. Motichandra, op. cit., XU, p. 14. 

4 Cf. Ibid., pp. 21, 44. 

5 Watters, op. cit,, I, p. 148; Beal, op. cit., I, p. 75. 

6 Watters, op. cit,, I, p. 148. 

7 Beal, op. cit., p. 75. 

8 Cf. Motichandra, op. cit., XII, p. 43; Allan, Catalogue of the coins of the Gupta 
Dynasty and ^a$anka king of Gauda (1914), Pt. I, pp. 11-17. 

9 Ibid. 

to Griffiths, Paintings in the Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta, p. 49. 

11 Motichandra, op. cit., XII, p. 4. The act of dressing properly is indicated by five 
Sanskrit words, viz., akalpa, vesa, nepathya, praiikarma and pra^dhana (cf. Amarakofa, 
11, p. 99). This shows how great an importance was attached to this art of dressing. 

12 A. S. /. R., 1911-1912, pi. XL, n; S. L R,, 1909-10, pi. XXXVIII. 

>3 Cf. Motichandra, op. cit., XII, p. 54. 
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the age may be gathered from I-Tsing when he states that people of India in 
general including the officers and persons of higher class wore a pair of soft 
white cloth as garment, while the poorer and the lower class wT)re only a single 
piece of linen. The ‘ dhotis ’ were eight feel long. They had no girdle, nor were 
they cut or sewn, but wrapped round the waist to cover the lower part. ’ The 
other fashion consisted of a tunic with loose sleeves folded half-way with 
pointed ends, trousers not of the loose ‘ shalwar ' type but of ‘ churidar ’ 
type and a close-fitting cap. The loose-sleeved tunic was often rolled up at the 
wrists; and the sleeves and breeches were frequently decorated with a vertical 
series of round plaques or possibly buttons.- 

The women generally wore ‘ sans ' and ' chadars a dress which was 
equally cool and comfortable for the hot climate of our country like the 
‘dhotis’ wa)rn by men.^ The women’s clothes were of complex pattern and 
* decked in all their fineries ’ both in style and material. Along with these they 
must have worn a corset opening in front with an arrangement for fastening 
there.The upper garment was supported by a girdle (bandha) worn above 
the navel,5 and the petticoats^ which were worn over the silk cloth were 
fastened by this girdle. The half-armed and full-armed jackets were also m 
vogue, as may be seen in the Ajanta paintings,'^ and mention of Sthcinanisuka 
and Kurpasaka in Kalidasa’s Rtusamhara leads us to believe that these may 
have been the prototype of the present-day bodice.^ 1’he mode of wearing 
the sari may be seen from the picture of goddess Laxmi on the coins of the 
Guptas where the ‘ sari ’ was worn in such a way that its folds fell down to 
the ankles and the body was draped in a full-sleeved tunic reaching the knees. 
Below the breasts there was a waist-band, as depicted in the figure, which is 
tied with its loop visible on the left of the figure. The shoulders were covered 
with a ‘ chadar ^ 


1 Takakusu, op. cit., pp. 67-8. 

2 Cf. Motichandra, op. cit., XII, pp. 5, 6, 7, 16, 20, 40 and 45; ^ukraniti (14, p. 164) 
recommends a practice of having separate marks of distinction for castes and stages. It was 
certainly followed by the people in ancient India, and accordingly different costumes were 
worn by persons of various status in accordance with their respective status and professions, 
such as horsemen, elephant-drivers, foot-soldiers, hunters, trappers, chamberlain, ministers, 
chieftains, musicians, door-keepers, etc. Cf. Motichandra, op. cit., XII, p. 55 ff. 

Ibid.^ p. 17; Allan, op. cit.., pi. Ill, 2; Brown, Catalogue oj the coins of the Gupta^ 
and the Maukharis, (Lucknow), No. 28, p. 6. 

^ Bana, op. cit., p. 241. 

5 Bana, Candisataka, 12, p. 334; Saletore, op. cit., p 411 

6 Bana, op. et lor. cit. 

7 Griffiths, op. cit., p. 474 (caves XVI and XVII); cf, Motichandra, op. cit., p. 96. 

8 Rtusamhara, IV, 16, 55 and VI, 8, 61. 

9 Allan, op. cit., pi. II, pp. 1-9; pi. Ill, p. 2; cf. Motichandra, op. cit., pp. 78-9. 

to According to Hiuen Tsiang’s description the women wore a long robe which covered 
both shoulders and fell down loose, cf. Watters, op. cit., I, p. 148. 
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Finally, the children as depicted by the Ajanta paintings wore a ‘ dhoti 
‘ channavira ' or ‘ pataka ’ and their hair was tied by a ribbon. * 

People generally went bare-looted though some kinds of foot-wear are 
known to have existed.- The early Buddhist sources mention both shoes and 
sandals of different shapes, colours and materials, and the leather with which 
they w'cre made w'as dyed yellows red, magenta or black.' Some varieties of 
shoes are known from sculpture, and they must have been fashionable in 
those times. These shoe-^ :ire those that covered the ankles (moccasins ? 
puhabanddha), full bool (padiguntima), those padded with cotton-w'ool 
(tuiapunnika), those shaped like the wings of a partridge (tiltirapattika), 
those decorated with the horns of ram and goat, lh(>sc with curved points like 
a scorpion’s sting, and those decorated with peacock feathers, etc.'^ 

Associated with the dress arc cosmetics, coiffure and toilet. Pci fumes, 
collyrium, oils, incense, unguent and flowers were freely used by bi>th sexes 
for the make-up of their faces and bodies. What l^ more, this was looked 
upon as a necessary condition of personal hygiene.'’ This point is illustrated 
by the use of collyrium. According to ancient belief, collyrium increased one's 
eyesight besides adding to one's coquettishness, and there are ample proofs 
of its use from the Mohenjodaro^ times to the Maitraka period and beyond. 

Writing in the early centuries of the Christian era, Vatsyayana in his 
Kdmasutra has given several details about toilet and its accessories prevalent 
among the men of the richer classes of society, details w^hich agree with the 
description given by Bana of a typical high class youth of his day.^ According 
to this description there were placed on an elevated shelf all the requisites of 
toilet ready for the user in the morning. These requisites consisted of ointment 
(anulepana), a basket of garlands (siktha-karandaka), scent-box (saugandhika- 
putika), skin of the citron fruit (matuluhgatvacah), and betel-leaf. After his 
morning ablutions and before proceeding to other details of toilet, he applied 
sandal-paste or a similar ointment to the body. Incense was used to fumigate 
the clothes; garlands were worn and other things hke collyrium and lip-stick 
(lac-dye) were used in front of a mirror. The toilet was completed w ith chewing 

1 Ajanta Cave, XVII, cf Motichandra, op. cit., p. 78. 

2 Takakusu, op cit., p. 148. 

3 Mah^vag^a, V, 3, 2; Motichandra ‘ Indian Costume from the earliest times to the 
First Century B.C'.,” Bharatiya Vidya, Ft. I, (1939) p. 44. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Cf. Motichandra, op. at., J.f.S.O 1 ., Vlll, p. 63. 

6 Cf. Ibid., p. 120. 

7 Ibid., p. 62. References to the use of coUyrium are found in the Mahdvagga, VI, 11^ 

1; J&takas, p. 302; Arthasdstra, p. 139; Megasth. Frag., 17; Strabo, XV, c. 710; Kdmasutra, 
I, 4, 8, etc., down to the writers of the Gupta period like Kalidasa, Bana and others. 

8 B&na, op. cit., p. 198, 16-7. 
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a few betel-leaves, after which a man went to attend to his work.' Other items 
of personal hygiene were massage, shampoo and shaving on every fourth day, 
ail ol which were practised as conducive to longevity. ^ 


U was only natural that in a society which paid so much attention to 
personal appearance the members of the fair sex should have lavished all 
their care and skill on their make-up. The varieties of their coiffure, as seen 
in the paintings of Ajanta, arc amazing. ^ 1’hcy decorated themselves with 
flowers and used ointments of various colours to enhance their beauty. For 
instance, they painted their feet with clotted lac, and stained them with saffron 
on the upper surface.^ Their loins were painted with sandal,-"' the face with 
round patterns, and eyes with collyrium. The hair was perfumed wdth fragrant 
oil/’ the teeth stained red or black,^ the lips were painted with lac-dye and 
the designs on the face and the forehead were made in black, white and red 
colours. The ///a/i^j was painted on the forehead,^ generally with sandal paste 
and musk. Designs were also drawn on arms, temples, breast, ctc.,‘^ for which 
white agallochum, gorocana/‘> krsnaguru,'* saffron,* - realgar and red-lead 
were used. ‘ The face w^as decorated with various nature designs like that of 
leaves, flowers, etc. One of the favourite patterns of these paintings was called 
' KamarikaFor fragrance, camphor-powder, sandal, saffron, musk, 
unguents, and other such materials were used.*-"' Varieties of ointment, scented 
oils and powders were smeared on the body. Betel-leaves were eaten as they 
imparted redness to the lips and helped digestion. * These leaves were chewed 
with spices like cloves, camphor, nut-meg, kakkola, latakasturi and similar 
other eatable objects of flavour.' ^ 

* Viltsyayana, Kamasutra, 1, 4, 8-16; cf. Motichandra, op a/., VIII, p, 97. 

2 Ibid. 

These varieties are dc.scril:K:d by Motichandra {op. cit., Xll, pp. 139-144): sec also 
Altckai {Position oj H omen in Hindu Civilisation, p. 358), Saletore {op. cit., pp. 397-412), 
Bana. Kddambari, p. 8, 

4 Cf. Motichandra, op. cit., VIII, p. 123; Watters, op. cit., 1, p. 148. 

5 Bana, op. cit., p. 124; cf. Motichandra, op. cit., VIII, p. 123. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 151 ; Beal, op. cit., 1, p. 76. 

^ Bana, Kddambari, p. 98 ; Kumarasambhava, VII, 9, p. 127. 

Ibid., p. 98. 

to Ibid., VII, p. 15; cf. Motichandra, op. cit., VIII, p. 129. 

H Bana, Kddambari, p. 124. 

Bana, Har^acharita, pp. 16-17. 

12 Bana, Kddambari, p. 124. 

14 Cf. Motichandra, op. cit., VIII, p. 129. 

15 Ibid., p. 131; Bana, op. cit., pp. 14, 127. 

16 Ibid. 

17 ^usruta, V, 12, p. 483. While describing the Vindhya mount the ointment of a dark- 
blue colour made of pounded aloe-bark is referred to in a Maitraka grant. This ointment 
may have been known to the people in those days. Cf. Fleet, op, cit., p. 285, II, 47-50, 
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Jewels and ornaments were used to adorn the arms, ears, forehead, neck 
and ankles, and this love for personal ornaments was manifest in both the 
sexes alikeJ As Hiuen Tsiang has written, “ The dress and ornaments of kings 
and grandees are very extraordinary. Garlands and tiaras with precious stones 
are their head adornments; and their bodies are adorned with rings, bracelets 
and necklaces. Wealthy mercantile people have only bracelets.”- About the 
jewels of royalty there is ample information even in the contemporary epigra- 
phical records, and it may be gathered from them that the kings at times wore 
a jewelled crown (kirita)^^ and at other times a chudarnani'^ or a chudaratna.^ 
Their locks were bedecked with jewels, and their forearms with valayas^ 
studded with beads and precious stones. From the neck there usually hung a 
necklace of pearls.^ The ears were ornamented with ear-rings.'^ Anklets were 
probably worn on ankles.' It is possible that the common run of men followed 
the fashion set by their betters, but the jewels they wore naturally varied 
according to their means. Bana has given a description of a forester who wore 
ear-rings of glass and tin armlets decorated with godania beads.’ ' The familiar 
ornaments of women were, of course, the bangles. A stone image of a goddess 
unearthed at Valablu has as many as eleven bangles on its hands.' 2 Jhe women 
wore a front jew^el on their forehead, a necklace with a jewelled pendant hung 
from their neck and there were, besides, bracelets, anklets and the girdle.’ 

These people believed in celebrating the lestive occasions with real pomp 
and Mat. These festivals fell into two broad divisions, royal and religious. 
An instance of the royal festival is indeed the coronation of a king. ’ The people 
were wont to keep the occasion as a real holiday, and icudatories, generals, 
merchants and provincials all Hocked to the capital to witness the event. 

1 Ganguli, “Jewellery in Ancient Indi.j," J 1 S O 4., X, p. 140 If Gnlliths, op. cit. 
(Caves XVI and XVII) pp. 47-62 ff. 

2 Watters, op. cit., J, p. 151 ; Beal, op cit., I, p. 76. 

3 Acharya, op. cit., 1, No. 96; Fleet, op. cit., p. 178; cf. Raghuvamsa, tV, 19. 

4 Ibid.; Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 42, Vikrambrva.si, TV, 122. 

Buhler, “ Further Valabhi Grants,” I. A., VI, p. 9; Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 45. 

^ Fleet, op. cit., p. 164; Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 42; Bana, op cii, p. 61 ; Meghaduta, 
I, 46. 

7 Bana, op. et he, cit., 

8 Fleet, op. cit., Ill, (18), p. 83; (10) p. 45. 

9 Bana, op. cit., pp. 116-7; Fleet, op cit. (39), p. 175. 

10 Ibid., p. 202. 

n Ibid., p. 230. 

12 Cf. Catalogue of Finds from Valabhi (Vald) in the Indian Historical Research Institute 
Museum (St. Xavier’s College), 1939, F, C. B. 11. 

13 Bana, op. cit., p. 96. 

14 Fleet, op. cit. (38), p. 168. The coronation of a king called rd/abhisecaniya formed 
the chief part of the Rajasuya Cf. Kane, op. cit., II, 11, p. 1215; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects, II, p. 219; Mahdhhdrata-Sabhd-Parva, XXXIII-V; ^tapatha- 
Brdhmana, V, 3, 1. 

15 Ayodhyakanda, III, XI-V. 
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An auspicious day was selected for the ceremonyJ Usually, it was the first 
day of the first^ or of the last month ' of the year. Tht ahhi^ecaniya or the actual 
coronation lasted for five days/ and the grandeur of the occasion was heightened 
by the lavish display of flowers, costly dresses and ornaments. The king was 
clothed in ceremonial garments, and was seated on a golden cushion surround¬ 
ed by his sons, if an>, and his ministers,^' while the while umbrella which 
is the symbol of sovereigntv in India waved over the scene.fie symbolically 
ascended the quarters of the sky as an indication of his unnersal rule and trod 
on a tiger skin showing thcreb\ that he gained the strength and the pre¬ 
eminence of the tiger. To signify his safety in all quarters he was given a 
strung bow'’ and three arrows.' <• He was sprinkled with holy water’ ’ by the 
priests and representatives (if the K satriya and tlie Vai'ya caster an act which 
.symbolized the ctinsent of all the people to the anointing.’ - hhiswas followed 
by the ceremonial dicc-plav and the symbolic march’ ’ for the plunder of cows. ’ 
All the deities were invoked and propitiated during the cerenumy by the 
offerings of ‘ Ida, Ghee, Homa and libations,' and the entire mass of spectators 
were treated to a banquet.'^ d'he festivities closed as loual with the donation 
of COW'S and other gifts to the hot}, the udhvarxu and the other Brfihmanas. ’ 
The occasion may aisc) have been marked by a genera! amnesty.'' 

' Ban a, hadurnlnu i, p. 84. 

- Kane, up. cit., TI, pp. 121.Sa>: TuitOuMi Sumhucp V, 6, 2, 1; Aiharvaveda, IV^ 
<8, 1. XI, 77; Altar c\ a Brahinamu VIII, 15, 8, 7. 

’ Kane, op at., 11, 11, p. 1216. 

4 Jhhl. 

^ Taittiriva Sariihita, I, 8, 15; Maccioncii aiKl Keith, op. ct loc. cit. 

Kane, <>p. cit., II, p. 1218. 

7 AyocJlivdka/u/a, XXVI, as quoted by Beni Prasad, op. cit., p. 110. 

8 Macdonell and Keith, op. et /or. cii 

4 Kane, op. cit., II, p. 1217; ^iotapatha Itni/miam, V, .1, 5. 

These three arrows were called rut^a, drira and l^sliupa and the> were to protect him 
whilst he moved forward, backward and sideways: ^atapatha-lhPdimatici, V, .1, 5; S. B. £., 
XU, p. 88. 

11 The holy water for sprinkling on the king was poured into a vat of iidumbara wood 
and a golden jar, the water symbolising as it did 17 different duties associated with royalty. 
The 17 kinds of water weie as follows: (I) of the Sarasvati river, (2) flowing water, (3) water 
from ripples produced by the entrance of man or animal, (4) water from a river drawn against 
the current, (5) that of the sea, (6) of the ocean, (7) of whirl-pools. (8) of deep steady reservoirs 
always exposed to the sun, (9) the rain water in sunshine before it falls on the ground, 
(10) water of a lake, (11) of a well, (12) of frost, (13) of the pond, (14) of the dew drops, 
(15) embryonic water of calving cow\ (16) that which rises in the front, (17) and that which 
rises behind him; cf. Kane, op. cii., II, II, p. 1217; S. B. £., XLI, pp. 69-78. 

I- Kane, op. cit., pp. 1217-8, 

13 Ibid., p. 1219. 

14 Ibid., p. 1218. 

15 Mahiibhdrata-Sabha Parva, XXXIII, 17-18 (Dutta, op. cit., p. 50); Kane, op, cit,, II, 

p. 1216. 

16 Ibid., p, 1218. 

17 Bana, Kddambari, XVII, 8-30. 
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Another occasion for festivities was the birth of a son in the royal family* 
which, in the words of Bana, set the whole population of the capital a>dancing. 
It w^ould appear that social restrictions were relaxed on such occasions, and 
dancing, drinking and singing w^erc IrceK indulged in, e\cn persons of royal 
birth taking part in the same. 7'his was hardly the proper lime for the ascetics 
to move about; they became the butt of the crowd.- 

Ratha Yaira was one of the great religious lesti\als. \Ve have a vivid 
account of it by ia Hien, wdio actually witnessed it in Magadha : ilvery 
year on the eighth day of the second month tlicv celebrate a procession of 
images. They make a four-wheeled car, and on it erect a structure of hve 
storeys by means ot bamboos tied together. This is supported by a king-post, 
with poles and lances slanting from it, and is rather more than tw^enty cubits 
high, having the shape of a tope. White and silk like cloth of hair i,> wrapped 
ail round it, whicli is then painted in various colours 'fhey make hgures of 
devas, whlh gold, silver, and lapis la/uli grandly blended and having silken 
streamers and canopies hung out o\ct them. On the lour sides arc niches, with 
a Buddha seated in eacli, and a Boddhisattxa standing in attendance on him. 
There may be tw^enty cars, ail grand and inij)osing, bill each one dilfercnl from 
the others. On the day mentioned, the monks and laity within the bonders all 
come together: they base singers and skillui musicians; they j)av their devotions 
with IJoucrs and incense. 'The Bnlhmanas come and invite the Buddhas to enter 
the city. 'These do so in order, and remain two nights in it. All through the 
night they keep lamps burning, have skillVl music, and present otrerings.'’-^ 
Ratha Yaira was not peculiar to Magadha alone, but was a festival common 
to the wiiole oi'lnjia^^ just as it is at present. But so far as Surasira and CJujarat 
arc concerned it is now celebrated on the second day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Asadha each vear. The Buddhist counterpart of this festival 
was probably what 1-Tsing has called the Pravarana-day on which the monks 
brought “ storied carriages, images in sedan-chairs, drums and other music 
resounding in the sky/’ and hoisted “ banners and canopies ... in regular 
order, flattering and covering the sun.”-'^ 

The celebration of the feasts must have inevitably added to the number 
of ailments human flesh is heir to, as generally on such occasions the people 
eat not wisely but too well. In such eventualities they mostly seem to have 
resorted to nature-cures such as fasting, and it was only on the failure of this 
method that any physician was approached for medicine. As Hiuen Fsiang 
says, “ Every one who is attacked by sickness has his food cut off for seven 

* Sana, Har^acharita, pp. 110-1. 

2 Ibid., p. 112. 

3 Lcgge, op. cit.t P* 79. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 87. 
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days. In this interval the patient often recovers, but if he cannot regain his 
heaJtli he takes medicine.'*'^ According to the same writer these medicines 
were ol various kinds, each kind having a specific name, and the doctors 
dilfered, as they must, both in medical skill and in prognostication.- 

All the foreign visitors to India seem to have been impressed by the habit 
of personal cleanliness which they observed among our people as also by 
their liabitual courtesy. Speaking of the former, 1 linen Tsiang remarks: 
‘'They are pure of themselves and not from compulsion. Helbre every meal 
they must have a wash; the Iragments and remains are not served up again, 
the food utensils are not passed on: those utensils which are of pottery or 
wood must be thrown away after use; and those which arc of gold, silver, 
copper or iron, get another polishing. As soon as a meal is over they chew the 
tooth-stick and make themselves clean; before they have finished ablutions, 
they do not come into contact with each other; they always wash after urinating; 
they smear their bodies with scented unguents such as sandal and satTron.''-^ 

They were equally punctilious as regards rules of etiquette. Parents'* 
and elders were duly rcs|>ccted and the teachers and the Bnlhiuanas*^ were 
held in honour. Nine inodes ol' salutation were in vogue in accordance w'ith 
the degree of respect to be showai to the individual concerned, greeting with 
a kind inquiry, reverently bowing the head, raising the hands to the head with 
an inclination of the body, bowang with the hands folded on the breast, bending 
a knee, kneeling with both knees (lit. kneeling long), going down on the ground 
on hands and knees, bowing down with knees, elbows and forehead to the 
ground and prostrating oneself on the earth.^ 

Lastly, there were three recognized customs for disposing of the dead. 
The first wms cremation which consisted in burning the corpse on a pyre; 
the seconct w'as water-burial, the corpse being put into a stream to float and 
dissolve, and the third was burial in the w'iids which consisted in throwing the 
body to DC eaten by wild animals.The family where death had taken place 
was considered unclean and no one could dine with them until matters were 
set riglit by ceremonial bathing.^ And the oflering of rice-balls (pinda) by the 
sons to the manes of their parents was regarded as a sacred duty. 

1 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 174; Beal, op. cU.^ I, p. 86. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 152; Beal, op. cit., I, p. 77. 

4 In all the Maitraka grants kings have invariably paid their respects to the parents. 

5 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 173; Beal, op. cit., I, p. 85. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., I, p. 174, and p. 86. 

« Ibid. 
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RELIGION 

Ihe history of religion under the Maitrakas constitutes one of the most 
glorious chapters in the annals of their dynasty. The rulers were broad-minded 
and altogether catholic in their outlook. Tiicy made no diifercnce between 
one religion and another, but encouraged Saivism, no less than Buddhism, 
Sun-worship, Jainism and Vaisnavism. Learned men of all religions derived 
equal benefit from the State, and no distinction was made in this matter. 
Knowledge and truth were considered the highest forms of religion, and the 
Maitraka kings showed their readiness to accept any creed, if and when its 
truth was demonstrated to Iheiu by its exponents. In short, the spirit ol tolerance 
and reverence for the good things of all religions, an ideal which was taught by 
Asdka, was closely followed by the Maitrakas. 

SaivLsm ■ The earliest existence of Sai\ism in India can be traced back 
to the time of Mohenjo Daro in the rums ot wJiich seals bearing the images 
of Siva arc found in a yogi-like posture.' ' liiloriunately, arclueological and 
epigraphical evidences add ver\ little to pio\e its existence and development 
in the early-mediwval province ol Kathiavvad. However, monuments from 
Malava, C.P., and U.P., speak of its flourishing state before we get definite 
evidence of its existence in Siirastra.- Sai\ism in this country seems to have 
been enriched by the Maitrakas during their glorious reign. 

It was the state religion, or to be more precise, the royal religion of the 
Maitrakas.' The Bull and the drident, the well-known emblems of god Siva, 
which were usually found on the seals and coins respectively, and the title 
‘ parama-mahesvara ' before the names of these kings in their copper-plates,^ 
go to prove the same. 

All the Valabbi rulers, with the exception of Dbruvasena 1 (a.d. 319-49) 
who was a Bhagavata, and Dharapatla (a.d. 550) who was a devotee of the 
Sun, were definitely followers of the Saiva cult. 1’rue, in one of his inscriptions 
Guhasena adopts the Buddhist style of paramopdsaka, but this is not sufficient 
evidence to show that he was converted to the Buddhist faith. For in the later 
records Guhasena is called 'parama-mahehara' by his successors. Moreover, 
the reason for Guhasena’s adopting this title can easily be accounted. It seems 

^ Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, I, pp. 52-4. Heras, “ The Plastic 
Rcprcscutation of God amongst the Proto-Indians,” Sardesai Commemoration Volume, p. 223; 
Moracs, ” A Moheiyo Daro Figure,” The New Review, X, p. 438 (1939). The earliest dated 
retonce to ^iva worship is that of Megasthcncs, cf. Me Crindlc, Ancient India, pp. 22-33. 

2 Sankalia, The Archceology of Gujardt, p. 219. 

3 This is obvious from the copper-plate grants of the Maitraka rulers. 

4 Bhandarkar, Vaifi^vism, &uvism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 119. 
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to have been intended to please his cousin Dudda, a Buddhist nun, for whom 
he had the highest esteem, and also the learned and virtuous Buddhist monks, 
who were his contemporaries. 

An insight into the nature of ValabhT Saivism is obtainable from only 
one inscription.' flic copper-plates of Siladit>a 1 (c. a.d. 599-614) record 
that he mace a grant of two pieces of land along with a YaDiaki-vdpi tlie 
provision lor the repairing of the temple as well as for the worship of the 
god by means of', bathing w'atcr {snapanu), pounded sandal-wood igandha), 
perfume smoke proceeding from Gum or resin {dhiipu) , flowers {puspa), 
garland {nidJyn), lamps (dipa), music (gm/), dance {nri}a), etc. The temple 
wMs a private one, but that in no way lessens its importance. I or it tnroW'S a 
good deal of light on the prevalence of that cull in tiic early mediie\al period. 
Tarly worship of the Brfihmanic gods was esscntialj\ pn\atc, and was perfonued 
in seclusion of winch this is a typical example. Now looking to the fact that 
almost all tlie \kilabhl kings were San lies, is it not siiangc that only one 
grant issued to a Saivitc temple should ha\c come down to usBut it may 
perhaps be that Saivism being the royal religion, tlic Sanitc temples were 
maintained by the st.tle from the general revenue and that no special grants 
were made to them. ^ 

Dr. Sankalia agrees-^ with the late l^r. Bdhler in bis supposiiitm that the 
cult-objcets in the Siva temples at ValabhT were lingas and not images.Along 
w'ith (he the Wuidi is akvays associatec^ with Siva, being his \’ehicle; 

and It is found on the dynastic seals and coins ol tfie Maitrakas. I1iat such 
Nandis^^ abounded in these temples is evident Irom the number of‘them strewn 
about the ri.ins of Vala, some of which may be dated back to the sixth and 
seventh centuries 

The Nourishing stale of Saivism mav also be deduced iVom the literary 
sources and folklore, e.g., in the Udavasuridarikathd, the author Soddhala 
traces his descent from king Siladitya’s brother Kaladitya, whom he praises 
as an incarnation of the Gana called Kiiyastha, a follow^er of Siva.’^ Then 
again we are told that ^ahkracharya probably visited ValabhT^ wdien he went 

1 Buhler, “ A Vakibhi Grant of ^iladitya 1, dated 290,” I. /!., DC, p. 237. 

2 Ibid. 

3 It is also possible to maintain that .some such grants may have been made to the ^aivite 
temples and possibly were lost in the confusion that followed the downfall of the Maitraka 
rule. 

4 Sankalia, The Archeology oj Gujarat, p. 218. 

5 Buhler, op. et loc. cit. 

6 Some of these Nahdis are life-size (about 6') ones from which we can imagine the 
grandeur of the temples. 

7 Soddhala, The Udayasundari Katha is supposed to have been composed between 
A.D. 1025-1050. 

8 ^ahkracharya’s visit to Dwarka is mentioned by Madhavacharya, ^ankar-dig-Vijayay 
Sarva 16; Anandagiri, ^ankar VijayOy and James Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and 
EthieSy Vol. XI, p. 186; ^astri, &aiva Dharma no Sahkshit Itihas, pp. 45-46. 
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to cstablisJi the Sdradanuu/ia at DwarkaJ and that his visit strengthened the 
position ol Saixisin in this part ol the country. Finally, ^^e learn from the 
story-literature tliat a luige Siva-temple of Achalesvara Mahadeva was erected 
by a Valabhi king in tFie centre ol tlic capital city.^ Lhilortunatcly, no traces 
ol til is temple have been Iclt except the vague statement of Fliuen Tsiang that 
there existed several hundred deva-teinples with \ery many sectaries of difl'ercnt 
sorts."' 

According to the Boriihav Valablu Saivisni was of the old 

Pakipata school of Nakulisa or l.akulisa sect/’ However, m the absence of 
any material indicating the existence ol Nakulisa or Lakulisa sect, found from 
the ruins of Valabhi, tiic assumption cannot be accepted.'’ 

In Vala itscll there is at Moli Darai an old Sl^a temple vvilli a step-well;^ 
and not long ago tliere was discovered a polished granite lin^ii of greenish 
cc>lour.^ i licsc things pro\e that ai \alabhi people higlily esteemed Saivism. 

• N. Thakar, Antuiv.abhiuba )a \ aluhhifniru No \'inas (Ciaiarati), p. 87. 

“ Ibid. The description of tfic temple ma\ lx- <m imaginarv one. hut the main points of 
the novel arc taken from the hisu’incal sources am. .is the Valabhi kings were staunch Saivitcs 
the existence of suen a temple was not impossible. 

' Watters, op. ci /or. at.; Beal, op if lor nr., at \ala there are old Siva temples <.»f 
Siddhc.svara Rain(.s\ara, Katnesvara, and Buddharutha which may be assigned to that 
Mailraka period. 

llomhu) ifLizcffcct, Vol. 1, Bt. 1, p. 87. 

Lakulisa or Nakulisa is a ycna-loirn of Siva and the figure is at times found with a 
piece ol cloth tied round its loided oi upraised knees, called )o^ap(Uta {A. S. I. R., l%6-7, 
p. 186). Lakulisa or Nakulisa, according to the Puianas, was the twenty-eighth (Khare, 
Murfivifoana, p. 127), i.c., the last incaination of Mahesvairi.il is also clear from the account 
of the Pwcinii, III, 54*^1, Kmnw Rmono, LIII, 25, tlie Lihi^a Pmdna. C'h XXIV, 131, 
the Vuvu-Purana, Ch. XXIll, 227, verse 124-H3, and the Lkabu^i hiSifiption^ (Bhandarkar, 
“ The Ekalingi .Stone Ins. and the original hisiory ol the Lakulisa ' * J. B. B. R. A. S., 

XXII, p. 157 fT.), found near Nathaduara, that the incarnation took place at Kayavarohana. 
There were four ascetic-pupils of Lakulisa. whose names as mentioned in the Puranas 
are Kiisika, (larga, Mitra and Kaurusya. The origin of this sect is supposed to be as early 
as the first century A.D. This incarnation took place because, as the Hcmavati inscription 
says, Lakulisa being afraid that his name and doctrine might be lost in oblivion, was born 
on earth again as Chilluka {Ep. Car., XH, p. 45). I he origin of the name Lakuii is from 
Lakulaopa/akshitakara, i.e., the representation of the ^iva with his hand holding a lakuta, 
i.e., apparently lakuta or a club. Often in the countries where this sect was prevalent the 
image was found with one hand holding a lakuta and the other sometimes a cocoani t {A. S. 
/. R., 1905, pp. 48-50). It is also well known that the image of LakQlisa, l>esides having other 
iconographical peculiarities, is characterised by the representation of an uncovered phallus 
(called Urdhvamedhra in Sanskrit, cf. A. S. I. R., 1906, p. 186). Assumption of the Bombay 
Gazetteer that Valabhi Saivism w^as of thi.s sect, cannot be accepled. The fact that Karvan was 
the centre of Lakulisa or Nakulisa sect of Saivism, which is in Gaik war territory and was 
the seat of Pasupata worship, does not support this view at all, since it is at a fairly great 
distance from V^abhi itself. While in the ruins of Valabhi proper no signs are seen of the 
prevalence of this sect. 

6 Watson Museum Report, 1938-9, p. 31. 

7 Ibid., p. 29. 

12 
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Some scholars even dale the celebrity of Soinanatli IVom the time of the 
ValabiiJ rulcrsJ This is further corroborated by an inscription at Somanath 
wiiich speaks of the repairs carried out by Bhimadeva.- The inscription is 
specifically dated as Valabhi Samvat 850. These temples, since they were not 
made of durable materials, vanished long ago with one or two exceptions, and 
it is important to note that down to the ninth century A.D. all over Gujarat 
and Kadiiawad brick and wood were the only materials used in temples and 
other religious edifices.’ 

Goddcss-li'orsliip also played an important part in the religion of the 
Maitraka kingdom. The Valabhi inscriptions mention two such goddesses, 
Panarajya^ or Panduraja^^ and Kottammahikadevid’ King Dronasiiiiha 
(c. A.D, 502) granted a village for the maintenance and upkeep of the temple 
of the former goddess. Trom this it is evident that as early as the end of the 
fifth century, temples of' goddesses existed in Hastavapra (modern Hatbab) in 
K'lthiawad. 


The temple of Kottammahikadevi, as we arc told, was first built by 
Drdnasiriiha'^ in the Svatala (boundary) of Trisahgamaka (modern Tarsamia).^ 
]"or some reason, the royal grant to the temple was stopped, but it was resumed 
and made permanent by Diiruvasena ti (c. a.d. 639-40), who also repaired 
the temple dedicated to Kottaradevi. Tlic ruins of this temple existed when 
Jackson edited the grant. But unfortunately, he did not describe the temple 
nor the image of the goddess. She might have been some Sakli of Si\a or a 
local goddess such as Pclnaraiya. Another example of worship of the goddess 
is obtained from the legend about the Valabhi queen Puspavati, the wife of 

1 Munshi, Gujarat and its Literature, p. 76; and CXniscns, Somanath ami other Medueval 
Temples in Kdthidmid, p. 18 . 

- “ Stone Inscriptions in the temple of Bhadrakali," Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions-- 
Bhavanagar, p. 186. 

^ This is confirmed by the stories on record about two temples, one at J^atriihjaya and 
the other at Somanath. As regards the ^atriihjaya temple the tradition is that while a minister 
of Kumarapfda (a.d. 1147-1174) of Anahilawada was on a visit to ^atruhiaya to worship 
and meditate in the temple of Adinatha, the wick of the lamp in the shrine was dislodged by 
the mice and the edifice was set on lire and almost destroyed being wholly built of wood. 
TTie minister seeing the danger of wooden buildings determined to erect a stone edifice (cf. 
Kumarapala charita). The story about Somanath is given in an inscription of the time of 
Kumarapala in the temple of Bhadrakfili which shows that before the stone-temple was built 
by Bhimadeva T (a.d. 1022-1072) the structure was of wood which was traditionally believed 
to be as old as the time of Krsna (cf. Bhadrakali Inscription at Somanath, Bombay Gazetteer, 
I, Pt. I, p. 79). 

4 Jackson, “ The two New Valabhi Copper-plates,” J. B. B. R. A. S., XX, p. 2 fT. 

5 Barnett, “ Bhamodra Mohata Plates of Dronasiiiiha,” £. /., XVI, p. 17 ff. 

6 Jackson, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

7 Sankalia, op. et loc. cit. 

8 Acharya, op. cit.. No. 16. 
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king ^iJaditya, the last ruler of the dynasty, who had been to Arasur to worship 
the goddess Bhavani. ^ 

Vaisnarism : The province ot Cjujarat-Katliiawad is well known as the 
second home of lord Krsna in ihe Piiranas.- But unforliinatcly, there are no 
clear indications of the prevalence ol Vaisnavism in Ciujarat-Kathiawad before 
the advent ol the Guptas in the fourth and the fifth centuries.-^ This was probably 
the beginning ol Vaisnavism in Suraspa. 7'he Traikutakas in Lata, who were 
the contemporaries ol the GuptasT also seem to be Vaisnavas, as could be 
deduced from their titles ‘ Parama Bhagavata ' and ' Parama Vaisnava.'-^ 
Skandagupta's inscription mentions a temple of Visnu as built by Chakrapalita 
at Ciirinagar.^ This inscription opens with an invocation of Visnu in the 
vamana or the ' dwarf' incarnation. And the noted feature of'the Vaisnavism 
of the Gupta period, \ i/., worshipping the incarnation of Visnu, is also indicated 
in the above inscription. 

.A,s for VaismiMsm in medi.twa! (iiijarat the chroniclers have not much 
to say except abinit the later period when Narasiiiiha Mehta greatly popularised 
the w'orship of' Krsna. 

Although the superiority of Si\a remained long undisputed, Vaisnavism 
did exist in these provinces. Inuring the Vcdic period also Visnu was considered 
a great god. He was not considered the supreme or the sole god. In fact he 
W'as considered inferior to Indra, as is evidenced by many hymns addressed 
to the latter. Hut according to a certain legend Visim came out successful in the 
contest among the gods and was thereupon stylixi the most excellent ol the 
gods. Visnu held this position during the Brrrhmanic period, for as Dr. 
Raychaudhari says, “ in the Aitarcya Brahmana Visnu is described as 
occupying the highest place among the gods.”^ As for the sect called Vai;piavism 
we know that it is the name given to the Bhakti cult which recognises Visnu 
also called Bhagavat-Narayana or Han as the sole God.^ 

Coming to Vaisnavism during the Maitraka rule it must be said that there 
are some faint traces of its prevalence in ValabhT, especially in the title of 
Dhruvasena 1, wdio is called in the ValabhT inscriptions a ' ParciDia-Bhd^avata.^^ 

* Mcrutunga, op. ct loc. cit.; Thakur, op, et loc. cit. 

- Thoothi, The Vai.^hnavas oj Gujarat, p. 72; Parckh, Sri Vallabhacharya, 379. 

Ibid., p. 380. 

4 Cf. lloemle, J, R. A. S., 1905, pp. 801-804. 

5 Hultzsch, “ Surat Plates of Vyagrasena,” E. /., XI, p. 219; Acharya, op, cit.. No. 14; 
cf. Raychaudhari, Early Historv of Viashnava Sect, p. 101. 

6 Fleet, “ The Junagadha Rock Inscription,” C. /. /., Ill, p. 56, 

7 Raychaudhari, op, cit., p. 97. 

8 Ibid,, p. 7; cf. Monier William, ” The Vai^pava Religion,” J. R, A, S,, (N. S.), XLV^ 
pp. 289-316. 

9 The Maliya Copper-plate Inscription of Dharasena 11 (Fleet, C. I, /., Ill, p. 168) 
describes Dhruvasena I as Bhagavata or Vaisnava; Parekh, op, cit,, p. 380. 
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h is not possible to sav when and how he was converted to this faithd Probably 
some religious tcaciiet corninced him of the superiority of Vaisnavism over 
Saivism, and cor.scc)ucntly he adopted tlie former faith. However, some 
important information is given by a record of the feudatory ruler of the 
Maitrakas, \i/., the Senapati Simhaditya of the (Jarulaka dynasty.- This 
record says that Krsna lived in Dwarka which was ific capital of the \vcstern 
coast of Katiiiawad at that time. Now' this is the first and perhaps the only 
epigraphical reference to Krsna's Dwarka and its supposed survi\'al upto the 
seventh century A.D. Then again w'c know' that the Blwifikavyu, the well- 
known work composed at Valabhk deals walii the j>lol of the Ramayana w'hich 
shows that people took keen interest in the ad\enlurcs of Rama, one of the 
incarnation.- of Vjsiiu. Ffie personal names like Visnu, Madhava, Krsna, 
Narayana, Vasudeva, etc., in the Valabhi copper-plate grants also show' the 
influence of Vaisnavism in the country during the VTaitraka rule. 

Buddhism • Buddhism occupies an important place in the hisun v o! religion 
at Valabhi. fhe edicts of Asdka on the way lo Mount (jirnar Itirnlsh us with 
the earliest evidence of the existence ol Buddhism in Katliiawadd It might have 
been piomulgatcd tliere, as in southern (iujarrit (Aparantg by the Buddhists 
oi ('eykm (Siiidiadvipa).*^ The name oi one of these Buddhists, according to 
the edicts of Asoka,*^ the Maiiavamsa,^’ and the Dpiavamsa^ wais 
Dharmaraksila. 

Besides.lunagadh, other places which (he Buddhists seem to have coloni.sed 
were TalajfP and Sana,"^ where caves and sanctuaries of tlic early type survive. 

Thus Buddhism may be said lo have set fool in Surastra through the 
elTorts of Asoka. It might have enjoyed some popularity during the days of 

' Mention of the word ‘ Krsna ' in one of the fen Fragments of the Stone Inscription 
from Vala sugge,sts a probability of the existence of Vaisnavism during the time, cf. Diskalkar, 
** Ten Fragments ol Stone Inscriptions and a Clay Seal from Vala,” A. B. O. JR. XX, 
pp. 1-8 (No. 1). 

- Hiiltzsch, " The Palitana Plates of Siiiihaditva,” /.. Xf, p. IS. 

' In spue of the contrary view expressed by ! r. Hcras, “.Vh'ka’s Dharma,” 
Q. J. \f. S., XVIIl, p 268 tk, this view is accepted bv scholars. Dr. Hnrua, “ Religion of 
Asoka,” Mahiihodhi, XXXV, p HV: ChaUerjee, “A Historical Character in the Reign of 
A^<'ka,'‘ Acarya-Fuspinifu/i I ohmw, pp ^29-t40; Sankalia, op. ct loc. cii. 

4 Vogel, “ Prakrit Inscription from a Buddhist Site of Nagarjunikonda," E. /., XX 

p. 22. 

Fifth Edict. 

Mahdvamla, Ch VIII 

7 Dipavam^a, Ch. XV. 

8 It is near the village Vankia, cf. Sankalia, op. cit., p. 51; Burgess, A. K. K., p. 149. 
There are thirty caves at Talaja. 

^ Ibid., p. 53. The caves at Sana number about sixty-two. Anakchandra ' Rock-cut 
Buddhist monastery at ‘Sana’ Hills” (Moraes). Bibliography of Indological Studies 1942, 
p. xxii ff. 
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Milinda, and may have taken firm roots in the reign of the earl>’ Andhra 
kingsj But it certainly reached the acme of its glory during the rule of the 
Maitraka kings of Valabiii. 

An CAplanation ol this resurgence ol Buddliism is available in the epigra- 
phical records- as well as in (he accounts ol (’hinese (rive’his ' The (.Ictails 
given in the co])per-platcs corroborate the statement of Ilmen Tsiang. ’They 
descril)e the Sanglia of the rewreml Sak\a fdiiksns as oelongn^g to eighteen 
schools (nikayas) and hailing from \arious places. TIjc ’ eigideen schools'^ 
mentioned liierein evidently [>oinl to the pr'cvadence o! llinaxana sect, but 
that the Mahayana seel also nourished at ValabliT, will be seen liercartcr. 
Further, we know (lom Ilmen 1 slang’s av.eoLml tiial most ol the bhiksns in 
Mtllava, Viilabln and Anandaf'ura studivxl Uina>ana acconang to (he Sammitiya 
school, while the bhiksas ol Itharueaccha and SurasPa followed tlie Mahayana 
according to the Sthavira sciiook arul the bhiksus ol klietaka and l'i)ii\ani 
studied both the \'anas.'^ As lor tiiesc schools we kno\\ that the SJui\ ira\i'uiins 
represented the conservative seliool o*‘ the tirsl schism while the samniitiyas 
formed a siib-div ision of the Sthav iravadin- Ike S.imeeiiliya sv-hoth secured 
patronage from the emperor llarsa whose sl^ter RajasrT was a lollovvcr of'this 
school.^' 

The earliest rel'erenee to Bmldhism in Valabhi is foiimi in a coppcr-platc 
grant of Dhruvasena f. In Valabf-T Sam. 216^ tc v.i). he donated some 

< Dikshit, “ Valahhi, The Ancient Ihiddhisi I'nivcrsity," liistomal and I'conornic 
Studies, p. 55. 

- The objecis cveavated al (he site of V',ila!>{n conlain'a ' anetv of clay-seals v\ilh the 
Buddhist foriniila “ Vc Dha nia heiu ptabhava " impnnled on them, and (he copper-plate 
grants also record the existence (d' Biiddfnsni at Valabin. Besides this the retercnce to 
‘Ratnatrava' (frag. 1), ‘Sanglia’ (fiag 4) and 'Tathagala' drag 5), - .-cuiring in some frag¬ 
mentary stone inscriptJcjfis discos cicJ in \’al.' fuither show the mdnence of Biiddhasm in 
Valabhi in the sixth and the seventh centuries A.l). CT., Diskalkai, op cit Then again, the 
reference to the fields bc!o igme to tlic Buddhist monks or Samgha may be noted from the 
copper-plate grant.s, c g., sarn^hu ksetni, sthavira Ihahnht~de\ a-khetra (lines 36-h) cd Dhruva- 
sena Il’s grant, J. B B. R. A. S. (N S.), 1, pp. 50 t- Bavva-sthaviruka kshetra (line 49; of 
Dharasena TV’s grant, I. A., I, p. 14, and satka . . kouturnha kshetra (line 59) Siladitya ITl’s 
grant, E. /., IV, p. 74. 

3 Watters, op. ct loc. cit., Beal, op. et foe cit. 

4 The eighteen schools of the Bhiksus were as follows: (i) Mula-maha-sanghiKa, (ii) 
Ekavyaharikas, (hi) Lokottara-yadins, (iy) Kaurukullakas, (v) Bahm^rutiyas, (vi) Prajnaptiva- 
dins, (vii) Caityasailas; (viii) Ayarasailas, (ix) Sailas, (x) Vatsiputriyas, (xi) Dharmottaras, 
(xii) Bhadrayanikas, (xiii) Sammitiyas, (xiy) Sannagankas, (xy) Mahi-sasakas, (xvi) Dharsna- 
guptakas, (xvii) Kasyapayas and (xviii) Sanlratilikas; cf. Sogen, Systems oj Buddhist Thought^ 
p 100 ff. Hiuen Tsiang records that there were eighteen schools of Buddhism (cf. Beal, op^ 
cit. 1, p. 80), and we know that originally all the eighteen schools were affiliated to the Hinayana 
(cf. Takakusu, op. cit., p. 101). 

5 Beal, op. cit., p. 260 ff. 

Dutt, Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, p. 297. 

7 Bhandarkar, “ A Valabhi Copper-plate Grant,” A A., IX, p. 104. 
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villages to the monastery built by his niece (sister’s daughter) Dudda who 
laid the temporal foundation of Buddhism by erecting a Vihara in or near 
Valabhi. We can gather st)mc account of Dudda and her Vihara from the 
copper-plate grants of the Maitraka Icings. As we have seen above, Dhruvasena 
I has introduced her as his niece {hhd^ineyi) and also as a follower ol’Buddhism 
{paramdpdsika). Hence her great Vihara in the locality of Valabhi itself must 
have been built not long before v.s. 216, the dale of the earliest known 
grant donated to it by her maternal uncle. King Giihasena refers to 
her with great respect and uses the word ‘ pada ’ in connection with 
her. The later kings represent her as a queen (Rajni), This epithet seems to 
have been used probably to connote the idea of her royal blood relationship. 
We do not know more about her parents or her husband, if at all she wtis 
married. From the description it seems that she must have been cither a child- 
widow or a virgin. Any how, we know that she was residing at her maternal 
uncle's place at Valabhi and leading the life of a nun in her Vihara. Realising 
the hardship of the life of Buddhist monks and nuns, she seems to have used 
her royal influence to inspire the rulers to issue grants for the maintenance of 
the Buddhist Viharas. 

Subsequently, other Viharas were built by dilTerent persons or by kings 
themselves. The Dudda Vihara, as wc sec in the Valabhi records, had 1 ecome 
one of the most important Viharas at Valabhi, and gradually developed into 
a Vihdra-jncmdala containing a number of viharas within its precincts. 

The Dudda vihara itself received many gifts from the successors of 
Dhruvasena 1 at least for about a century and a half (from v.s. 216 onwards). 
Tt was the head of a Vihara-mandala. The Dudda-Maha-Vihara, as it was called 
later, incorporated in it the following monasteiies: 

(1) The Bhatdraka Vihara^ was probably named after Bhatarka. the 
founder of the Maitraka dynasty. This Vihaia was dedicated 

to Rajasthaniya Sura (an officer). 

(2) The Gohaka Vihara- was built by Gohaka, probably a monk. 

(3) The Ahhavantarika Vihara^ was built by the venerable nun Mimma. 
It was situated near the Bhataraka Vihara. On account of the resemblance 
with the term of respect (pada) recorded in the inscription in connection with 
the nuns Mimma and Dudda, the former appears to have been another popular 
paramdpdsika related to the royal family at Valabhi. 

1 Buhlcr, “ A grant from Valabhi,” /. A,, V, p. 206. 

2 Biihler, ” Further Valabhi Grants,” /. A., VI, p. 15. 

3 Biihler, op. et he. cit. 
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(4) The Kakka-Vihara^ was built by a trader named Kakka and it was 
situated not far off from the Dudda Vihara. 

(5) The Budclhadclsa yHidra- was named after Acarya Bhadaiita Biiddha- 
dasa. This was probably built during the lifetime of Dudda : hence the acarya 
Buddhadasa cannot be identified definitely with Buddhadasa, the author of 
Mahavibhasha Sastra. 

(6) The Virnahe^upta Vihara^ was built by Acar>a Bhikshu Vimalagupta, 
who was a resident ol the Kukkuraiiaka village. It was included in the Sthiramati 
Vihara. 

(7) The Sthiramati llhdra'^ was built by Acarya Bhadanta (?) 
Sthiramati.'^ 

The other viharas in the svatala of Valabhl were included in the Yaksha 
Sura Vihara mandala and were reserved for the nuns (Bhikshunis). This 
Yaksha-Sura-Vihara Mandala consisted of the following Viharas: 

(1) The Yaksa Su/a llhdrad It was built by Yaksa Sura and it formed 
the head of the monasteries for the nuns. 

(2) The Turnm-Bhatta Vihara'^ was built by one Purnna-bhatta who 
belonged to the family of Sarnanta Kakkuka on the maternal side. 

(3) The Ajjita Vihara'^ was built by a trader named Ajita. It was situated 
at the village Bhattipadra (in the vicinity of Valabhi) and which was perhaps 
pi'esented to a feudatory Varahadasa of the Gurulaka family. 

Besides these the following monasteries*^ are also mentioned in the copper¬ 
plate grants, 

> In an inscription wc And. “ in the vihara constructed by the trader Kakka (of) Mankila 
(gotra) situated near Dudda Vihara,” 

I 

This is from the unread portion of Dhaiasena IPs grant of V.S. 270, J. B. B. R. >4. iS". (N. S.), 
I, p. 68; I Mankila was a 

gotra amongst the Vaisyas, cf. Gotra Pravaranibandha, p. 126. 

2 Bloch, “ King Dhruvasena I’s grant dated, v.s. 217,” J. A, S. B., (1895), p. 379. 

Diskalkar, “ ^iladitya Hi’s grant of V.S. 343, and 356,” /. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S.), I, 
pp. 38-9. 

4 Ibid, 

5 Diskalkar, op. cit., p. 57. 

6 Gadre, “ Five Vala Plates,” J. U. B., Ill, p. 82. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 79 (Garulaka Varahadasa’s grant of G.E. 230). 

9 Had their names been well preserved in the following records five more Viharas would 
have been known to us:—/. U. B., Ill, p. 80 ff. a Siladitya’s grant dated 287; BhandarkaPs 
Nos. 1330, 1331, 1595 and 1600. 


Mt 
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(1) The Bappapddiya Vihdra^ was constructed by Acharya Bhikshu 
Sthiramati at ValabhI.- It is identified wath the Vihara referred to by Hiuen 
'fsiang in the account of Valabhi. The Vihara described by the traveller is as 
follows: “ Not far from the city is a great '•angharam, which was built by the 
Arhat Acarya (ochelo), here the Bodhisatvas Gunamati and Sthiramati fixed 
their residences during their travels and composed treatises wliich have gained 
a higli renown.”^ In the foot-notes to his iransiation of the passage Samuel 
Beal adds the following account of h<Uli these acharyas. According to it 
Sthiramati Sthavira was one of tlie famous disciples of Vasubandhu, the tw enty- 
first patriarch, w^ho wrote commentaries on all ilie works of his master. Gunamati 
w'as also a disciple ol Vasubandhu. He had a I'amous disciple called Vasumitra, 
who wrote a commentary on Vasubaiidhu's Abhidharmakosa (An Introduction 
to Mahayana). 

(2) The I'aniscikata MhdriT : it is known that this Vihara was built by 
king fiTladitya I himself, in the Vaiiisakata village.'^ 

(3) The Yodiuhaka i 'ihdnY wais built by ilivinipuli named Skandabhatta 
at a village called Yddhavaka; along with this Viliara was built a water* 
reservoir. 

These monasteries existed not only in places where monarchism was 
preached and practised, but also in places where scientihe education was 
imparted to the students on the basis of religion. Tlie long duration of time, 
through which these ha\e endowed wnth gifts, show how BuddhiMn became 
popular and held its sway over the minds of the people during thc>se days. 

The copper-plates thus give us the names of the several Viharas. But 
being almost stereotyped in their descriptions, the copper-plate grants of the 
Maitraka kings do not help us much to know' anything about the activities of 
these monasteries. Nevertheless, they do occasionally afford us glimpses into 
the life and the conditions in them. Most of them provided for the daily necessi¬ 
ties of the monks, such as alms (Pindapdia)d beds iSayandsana),^ attendance 

• Biihler, “ Further Valabhi Grants,” /. A., VI, p. 12. 

2 This Vihara was meant for monks from foreign countries, belonging to the liinayana 
sect is borne out by the expressions 

and ‘‘ ’’ 

3 Watters, op. cit., p. 169. 

4 Diskalkar, ” A Copper-plate grant Siladitya I dated v.s. 286,” J. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S.), 
I, pp. 27-33. 

5 Hiuen Tsiang thus corroborates this statement in his account of Malwa: ” By the 
side of his palace he built a vihara ”; and he further says that, “ he exhausted the skill of the 
artists and used every kind of ornaments in decorating it. In it he put images of the Seven 
Buddhas, Lords of the World.” 

6 Bhandarkar, ‘‘ A grant of the Valabhi King Dharasena IV, dated 326,” /. A., 1, p. 45. 

7 A Bhiksu was generally expected to receive his food by alms, but the grants imply 
that thi^ was not absolutely necessary for him, when he lived a settled life in a Vihara. 

* Sayanasana means a dwelling place for sleeping and resting where the Bhiksus lodge 
at different oeUs of the Vih^iras. 
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on the sick (Gldnapratyaya), medicine {Bhf.sajya)J clothes (Chivarakas)/-^ 
etc., for the worship of the Buddha's images, and the current repairs to the 
monasteries, thus giving us an idea of the duties of the monks, their daily 
Iite and their needs. Then again when these inscriptions refer to the anointing 
ot the images,^ the performances of dances and irmsic'^ or the covering of the 
floor,-'' we know that life in a monastery was not a monotonous round ol 
duties. One grant provides for the [uirchase ol‘ religious books for tlie 
monastery.^ In ^ome, the fortifications'^ and the vscil-laid gardens''" around 
these Viharas arc mentioned, filsewhere v\c alsc) get interesting dcsciiption of 
the tasteiul decorations in tiicm/^ The most important feature ol llie Viharas 
as described by the grants was the worslup of images. In sc>me Vihara.s there 
were images oi .cvcral Buddhas, while ir sonic other Viharas dicrc was only 
one image of the Buddha, ilinen Tsia.ng in ln> account refers t(' images of 
Se\cn Buddhas in a Vihara built by the king STladitya.•I'ins shows that the 
worship of the images of the previous Buddfias and c'f Ciautama Buddh.a was 
in vogue even in tlie ValabhT period, fills, as we ha\e mentioned abave, 
consisted of snapana-gaiidha-dhupa-puspa mal)a dipa-taila, etc. 1-Tsing 
gives a detailed account of the v ay in wind a Budd'hst image \va> bathed and 
worshipped.^ * The priest in charge of performing the ceremony of worshipping 
the image was known as the Badarnula, and grants made special provnion for 
Ins livelihood. 

As regards the nature of Buddhism and its subsequent progress, w^c know 
that both the Mahayana and tlie llinayana'^ schools prevailed at Valabhi. 
When lliucn Tsiang dsiled western India in about a.d. 640 he found monaste¬ 
ries everywhere and the follow^ers of the Hinavana Sammaliya as v^'cll as the 
Mahayana Sthavira schools. Ilow^evcr, it cannot be doubled tliat Buddhism 
in Valabhi had a leaning towards the tfinayana sect in the early stages of its 
development, as a reference to the Bhiksus who practised the eighteen Nikayas 

1 Glana-pratyaya-bhaisajya means a preparation of medicine used us a requisite for 
sickness. 

2 Usually a Bhiksu was to keep three chiviras in all, i.e., the inner garment (antaravasaka), 
the upper garment (uttara.sanga), and the extra garment intended lor protection against 
cold (Sanghati); cf. Kosambi, Buddha Sarif'ha rio Paricnava, p. 3. 

3 Diskalkar, “ Dhruvasena Ill’s undated grant,” J. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S.), 1, p. 35. 

4 Ibid, ^iladitya I’s grant,. 

5 Barnett, “ Vala Copper-plate Grant,” /. /. XIII, p. 330 and BLlhier, op. cit. IV 
p. 174. 

6 Biihler, “Guhasena's grant of V.S. 240,” /. A., VII, p. 67. 

7 Biihler, “ A Valabhi Grant,” /. A.. IX p. 237 

8 Bhandarkar’s list Nos. 1333, 1341, 1360, etc.; Acharya's Nos. 54, 63 and 84. 

9 (Arya-Mah jusri-Mula-Kalpa, 587-591), Jayaswal, Imperial History of India, p. 24 
*0 Watters, op. et he. cit 

Takakusu, op. cit., p. 147. 

12 Kimura, “A Historical Study of the terms Mahayana and Hinayana and Origin of 
Mahayana Buddhism,” Journal of the Department of Letters (Calcutta), XIII, p. 45 ff. and 
XI, pp. 1-43. 
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would imply. It shows the existence of some Hinayana school, most probably 
the Sammatiya.’ But in the hey-day of Valabhi, i.e., in the sixth and the seventh 
centuries, the chief fomi of religion must have been Mahayanism.^ ft is possible 
that the irihucnce of Nalanda was responsible for the growth of the Mahayana 
sect at Valabhi. The form of Mahayanism that prevailed in Valabhi was that 
of the Sthavira sciiool, as Ibllowers of this school were found by Hiuen Tsiang^ 
in Junagadh, not far off from Valabhi. We have the testimony of this author, 
who speaks of the monks Sthiramali and Gunamati the far famed champions 
of Abhidharma or the beginning of the Mahayanism. In the numerous copper¬ 
plates of the Maitrakas we have direct references to the anointing and bathing 
of the Buddha's images. Sometimes the identity of the Buddha's images can 
be inferred from expressions like ‘‘Biiddha-Bhattaiaka occurring in the 
copper-plates. We have even a coppcr-plate grant of Dharasena IV wnere the 
Yodhavaka monastery is donatal with gilts, especially meant for the Mahayana 
monks staying in it."* Some Mahayanic clay-seals are also reported to have 
been found^ in Vala and so also in the excavation conducted by Rev. Fr. 
Heras on the site of an ancient Buddhist monastery. Similar seals and a black 
stone image of Buddha (?) with the Usniisa well preserved were discovered."^ 
Recently a full-length statue of the Buddha^ which was mistaken for the 
image of Dhundhali Mfila, a local saint, was found lying on the top of the 
Isalva hill near Vala. The Abbhal Girasia's field in Vala has yielded five 
bronze statues of the Buddha‘S which are now preserved in the Prince of 
Wales Museum.’^’ All these support the existence of Mahayanism in Valabhi. 

1 Hiuen Tsiarig’s remark on this i.s as follows: “ There are some hundred Sangharamas, 
with about 6,000 priests. Most of them study the little vehicle, according to the Sammatiya 
school.” Watters, op. et Joe. cit. 

2 Some sort of misunderstanding seems to prevail amongst scholars about the nature 
of Buddhist sects in Valabhi. Dr. Sankalia in the University of Nalanda, p. 180, and Dr. 
Diskalkar, in his article on “ Buddhist Monasteries in Valabhi,” Pfoccedings of the Seventh 
All India Oriental Conference Report, p. 813, have laid undue stress on the preponderance of 
the Hinayana on the testimony of Hiuen Tsiang's statement. There is evidence to show 
that the Mahayana sect also prevailed there. 

3 Beal, op. cif., II, p. 268; Watters, op. cit., 11, p. 246. 

^ Diskalkar, ” An undated plate of Dhruvasena III,” J. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S.) I, p. 35. 

5 Bhandarkar, ” A Valabhi Grant,” /. .4., I, p. 14. The unpublished relevant text of 
this plate as read by Dr. G. M. Dikshit is: * 

) ?tHr?5n... .etc., 

lines 12-13. 

6 Op. cit., p. 334. 

7 Numerous votive clay seals with the Buddhist creed in the characters of about sixth cen¬ 
tury were also discovered, cf. the unpublished Catalogue of the Finds in Valahhi in Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, prepared by Dr. Sankalia, Type, 
K.C. b. 26. 

8 Annual Report Watson Museum, Rajkot, 1938-9, p. 29. 

9 Pro. Rept. A. S. I. W. C., 1915, Appendix, X. G., p. 30. On the pedestals, of one of 
these images Dr. Bhandarkar has deciphered a Mahayanic inscription as: dharmmaya prati 
(m); Maghayanasa; while inscriptions on the other two read: (1) Sam Va 200-20, (2) UpS 
Vi (si) Ka(?) 

10 See pi. opposite (i) By courtesy of the curator of the Prince of Wales Museum, and 
(ii) By courtesy of Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S. J. 
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Further impetus given to Buddhism by the royal family can be seen from 
Hiuen Tsiang’s account of ^iladitya T. fhe traveller writes: ‘‘Fver>' year he 
convoked an assembly called Moksha Mahaparishad, and summoned the 
priests of the four quarters. He offered them ‘ the four things ’ in religious 
charity; he also gave them sets of three garments used in their religious services, 
and also bestowed on them the seven precious substances and jewels in wonder¬ 
ful variety. This meritorious custom has continued in practice without interrup¬ 
tion till now.’'’ Similarly, Dhruvapata (i.c., Dhruvasena IT) is described as 
follows: “Quite recently he has attached himself sincerclv to faith in the 
three ‘ precious ones.' Yearly he summons a great assembly, and for seven 
days gives away most valuable gems, exquisite meats, and on the priests he 
bestows in charity the three garments and medicament^, or their equivalent 
in value, and precious articles made of rare and cosllv gems of the seven sorts. 
Having given these in charity, he redeems them at twice their price.These 
details are further supported by references to the copper-plate grants of the 
Maitraka kings donated to \arious ITuddliist institutions. 

Thus after considering all the points from the archttological as well as 
epigraphical evidences Buddhism in Vaiabhl should not be estimated as 
leaning towards any particular sect only. It v\as universal in spirit, and in 
the fitness of things worthy of fame, so that Valabhi acquired prominence 
as a scat of learning."’ Though Valabhi was a receiving centre of Hinayana 
and Mahayana Buddhism, ii must have been a radiating centre as well. 
Its thousands of monks and nuns must have influenced the culture of 
Gujarat and Kathiawad after the ^ixth century. 

Jainism: Coming to the question of Jainism we sec the Jaina Sutra and 
the later literature confirms the fact that Jainism had spread in Gujarat- 
Kathiawad from remote antiquity: for it is said that the scene of the Renuncia¬ 
tion of Neminatha, the twenty-first Tirthahkar, was laid in Kathiawad. 
However, for the present, there is no archa-ological evidence to substantiate 
this statement. 

The first wave of Jainism passed o\er Gujarat-Kathiawad when 
Bhadrabahu w^ent to the south in the I'ourlli century B.C.-'’ hvidence of its 
existence in this part of the country is available from the K^itrapa period 
only. It consists primarily in the use of a Jama technical term ‘ Kcvalajiiana 

1 Beal, op. at., II, pp. 261-2. 

2 Beal, op. cit., p. 267. 

^ Takakusu (Itsing’.s) Reairds of the Buddhi.st World, p. 177. 

4 Sankalia, “ The Story m Stone of the Great Renunciation of Neminatha,” L H, Q., 
XVI, p. 314 ff. 

5 Sankalia, op. cit., p. 233. 

^ ‘ Kevalijnana ’ is a term meaning arrived at the knowledge of the Kevalins (omniscience- 
perfect sage). 
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etc., in an inscription of Jayadanian's grandson^ which was found in a cave 
at Junagadha. 

Coming to the ciiicstion of Jainism in Valabhi we know that traditionally 
it was known to be tlic home of Jainism in early media:val times after its 
shifting from Magadlia (particularly in llie hfth and the sixth centuries A.D.). 
It was iierc that the Sxetamhnr caiions were ca^llected and published.- However, 
it is surprising tfat Valabhi iiV'Ciiptions arc ab^olutcl>’ silent about it. Out oi' 
about hundred copper-plates, not a single one refers to a Sangha or a Jaina 
religious order, Jaina image', etc., as scune ol’them do to the Bnddhi^t Vihara, 
Saiighas and !magc^. Ttie peaucity oi' epigraphicai evidence, apart from an 
archaadogical one, is a pu/zlc^ and all that we can say about 0 is tliat 
the inlluence ol Jamism in Valabhi may not have been as great as that of 
Buddhism. 

Of the existence of Jaina learning, ho^vever, evidence is not wanting. In 
the beginning ol' the Maitraka rule, Valabhi was tlic scene cd'a great scriptural 
activity. In ancient d<iys, it wais customary in India to tru'^smit learning from 
generation to generation orally, and this state of alTairs continues dowai to 
the present time at least in the case e4'ilic old type ol Prithasalas^^ vrliich teach 
subjects like Jainism, Sansknt, etc. Tliis will show that it is not the want of 
knowledge of the art of writing to which this state of atfairs can be ascribed. 
For according to the laina tradition Lord Rsabha taught the art of w'riting 
eighteen scripts-^’ tc his daugiitcr Brahmi in the third ara (spoke) of the present 
Avasarpini period of the wheel of time. The \'edic Hindus, on the other hand, 
ascribe it to Biahma, the creator of the I iniverse. Leaving aside these pre¬ 
historic Items of a very remote age, we can give am]de proofs of the I'act that 
India knew the art of writing in the remote past. Various scripts such as the 
Brahmi and the Kharostlid’ bear full testimony to this, it appears that the 
sacred v%oiks of the Jainas were not icduecd to v ridng for their desire of strictly 
observing their mahavrata, vi/., apri^^raha'’ (destitute of possession). This 
prevented them from resorting to writing. Moreover, those saints who preserved 

* Haricrjcc and Sukthankar, “ Three Kshalrapa Inscuptions,” E. /., XVI, p. 239. 

2 Devasena, Datsunascua, VII. “ Sorathc Valaliie uppanno sevado sanjjh(v” Han.‘>ena, 
Brhattakuthako'sd, ()9-8(). 

^ It may be sngpested that the absence of any record of the Maitraka kings regarding 
any donations or grants made to the Jainas may be due to the ‘ Aprigraha ' (destitute of 
possession) rule followed by the latter. 

^ Kapadia, “ The Jaina System of Fducation," J. V. B., VlII, Pt. IV, pp. 218-9. 

Kapadia, “ Outline of PakTography," J. V. B., VI, Pt. VI, pp. 93-4. 

Hcras, “ The Eastern Island Script and the Script of Moheryo Daro,” A. B, O. R ./., 
XIX, Pt. 11, pp. 122-6. 

7 In the case of the Vedic literature people thought that by reducing things to writing, 
the sacred possession of the race might pass into profane hands, and they also thought that 
things could be better grasped orally from teachers; and over and above there was danger 
of a .scribe committing errors which might transform the original out of recognition. 
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the MSS were dciic unced ’ Rut time willed it otherwise and c\enliiailv the 
rules came to be modified ^ so much so tiiat pcrmisaon was gi\cn e\en for 
keeping an> o^ the foe tvpcs'^ of the 1/SS peitiinmc to tiic Nifjais of 
Ktiliyasuva'^ in the c\cnt the retentne capicitc the eraspirm power and the 
intellect getting detenoritcd " 1 ater on it w l^ found abH>lutelv nece>sar\ to 
prepare a number o( \/SS of the I una canonical liter.iturL 

from the lama literature wc understand that during the time of Skandila 
Sun a famine Ov-cui ed whiv.h listed for twelve sens Ih's is confirmed by 
the cpigraphical leciuds obtained from the M ihasi*urf ind the Scdigaura^ 
msciiplions whien mention the famine relief measuies td cn in thi eonnc^etion 
Some people IkIicvc th it the famine wt)rked hnoe cm the lama scriptures 

I k ip idia R diction oi Iht f an i C inon 1 fJtsion o* tin Cafn/in il ' ifitaiurt of 
thi Jainus p ()0 If note 4 7 II is iKo known Ih il pen mses were piescrihcd lo those who 
wrote c ven one leller 

f r n 1 a ^ ^ I ! ( ] i 

^ TM1 1 , I I M I 

Bhds I on k ip[i \ as quoted tv k ip idi i 
InCimnitp 21) on t)es i\l\ dp i we hnd i ni ni! n leleienee 
4Tit4hef reLruiee is li o lound in the Hit is i in Nisihi ind Hlioi on K [pp i 

■> a f n a i t r u.ei 7 h f a ^ 'O 

7 In till ( iHini (p 21) oil I3asi\ev iln • it i sjid 

?Tj[ ojia 1 /] h J ^ iu 

^ k ipuli i op (It pj 62 7 

^ kalivasuya is ihit Sun i which is studied recited diirine tht isl ind list paurusis 
of hodi nitht and d iv (piuiu i i tht pi nod Ihu ci ip es jioin sun n ^ to the time wfien the 
>h idow ol in objeet is etj i iJ lo Us hciqlit In stiorl it pr i Ue d!v ( onus to ihoui thre hour, 
f;. 4 [J'tadl’M Opud ! 

Malivtgiii in his eommentary on Nandi si>s soi tn uie Bh is i on Nisah i (\II) it is 
observed 

‘ qvmariq I fr^a ui.-qbip; ^ 

5 In the Vischaeunni on Nisiha it is remarked 
heU STlpoTri mapf.ph;^lfnT .ihrp-nf ^ -q p ^qa Ha / «1^ 1 ^ 

C) In the Iain 4 lilerTturc we eonc leioss hree twelve ve irs t u imes prior to this They 
oecLined in (he tune of Hfndrthihu Svamm \iv i Siih isUn (e \ ir i S u \ U 291) and \ pras- 
vairun lespeetively I he lirst ol them was teiiihle lor 11 rn uie ill th< Mi ni except Bhadra- 
bahusvamin forget Ditthiv iv i As maids the other two t uu iks it ip> c irs that it did not 
aHeet the knowledge of the I uni scriptures in else ol tlie iir\ Ivors But these fan.in^s must 
have severely told upon the supplv of food in inftrtnee e in Ik drawn from (he following 
lines oeeurring m the ( unni (Ft 1, p 404) on \\ issna el 
Kapadia op (it 

‘ 4 -a TT p ^ ; ,(11 

r^ air ^tp ini's fqs nfsan ^nfi 

7 Bhandarkar, “An Undated Mlurvan Brahmi Inscription of Mahisthan,” E /, 
XXI, p 83 ff 

8 Jayaswal, “The text of the Sohgaura Plate” £ / XXII, p 1 ff This inscTiption is 
a public placard issued by the council of ministers of Sravasti, and is a dcKument relating to 
famine relief measures 
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while others maintain that all the principal Aniiyogadharas (preceptors) except 
Skandiia Suri died in northern IndiaJ In the midst of hunger and starvation 
it was very ditlicult to remember the true knowledge and naturally people 
began to forget the old doctrine. So Skandiia Suri summoned a council of the 
Jaina saints at Mathura- and made up the Kaliyasuya by taking a note of 
whatever could be gathered from tbem.^^ A similar attempt was made by 
Niigarjuna at ValabhI.'* Unfortunately, the version of Nagarjuna did not 
tally with that of Skandiia Suri in its entirety.Hence an attempt to improve 
the situation was made later on by the council held at ValabhL under the 
presidentship of Devardhi Gani Ksamasramana, after the terrible famine, 
w'hich lasted for twelve years, came to an end during the reign of the Maitraka 
ruler Dhruvasena.^’ It is further said that queen Chandralekha, the daughter 
of the king of Djjaini took an active^ part at this council.^ 

Coming to the work done in the ValabhT council we know that all the 
important works of the Jainas, which were then asailable, w'ere put into writing. 
This event is technically known as “ pustakarohana of the Jaina Agamas 
or Redaction of the Jaina Canon.Unfortunately, we have neither a complete 
list wherein these works arc mentioned, nor any source mentioning the order 
in wliich they were written. 

At this council of Valabhl under Devardhi Gani nol only the work written 
at Mathura and Valabhl were rewritten and codified but some more were 
added to the prc\'ious list. A serious attempt was made to reconcile the diile- 
rcnces in the two versions pertaining to the two councils held previously. 

1 Cunrii on Nandi, p. 8. 

2 Muni Kiilyanvijayji, Virnirvana Samvat or Jainakdla Ganand, p. 188 fk. 

3 Ibid. 

4 (a) Ibid. Kathdvali, p. 298. 

{b) a MSS. of Bhadresvar Suri’s Kahiivali also confirms this: 

Tpiifiv't, ^ sny'. 

i n-r^f^ ^ ^ ^ I I 

cf. Kapadia, op. cit., p. 62. 

(c) Hemachandra Suri, in his Commentary on Vogasdstra, says that the Agamas were 
got written by Skandiia and Nagarjuna Suri, p. 207. 

(d) Malayagiri’s C ommentary on Joisakarandaga, p. 41. 

^ Ibid. This happened sometimes between Vira Sam. 827 and 840. 

6 Jacobi, Kalpa Sutra, p. 270 and Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, V, Pt. IJ,. 
p. 432. 

7 Shah, Jainism in Not them India, p. 68. 

8 Muni Kalyanaviiay, op. cit. and Kalpasutra state the period of this council held by 
Devardhigani as Vira Samvat 980 (according to Skandiliyas and v.s. 993 according to 
Nagarjuniyas). 7'his ditfercnce had its origin in the fact that some saints thought that 980 
years had then elapsed since the nirvana (death) of Lord MahSvira, whereas others thought 
that 993 years had elapsed. 

9 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 63; cf. Muni Kalyanavijayaji, op. et loc. cit. 
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In cases where this failed, one of the variants was noted in the original Agamas 
and the other in the commentary.' Practically m the .laina council, the htcrature 
was written according to the version of Mathura- council as a connected link, 
while the Joisakarandaga (which supplies us with astronomical knowledge) 
is based on the ValabliT.^ The practice of relciring to a third party for a contro¬ 
versial question was set aside, and coditied works were hioked upon as the 
final authorities. The codification acted as a preventive from furthei moderni¬ 
zation of the sacred works.'' Several vannaas (descriptions) occurring in more 
than one Agaiiia and winch were written only once at full lenglli but were 
not reproduced {ad veihatini) a second time, wcie referred to merely by wTiting 
the w^ord vaniiaa^ and indicating the source ol the parallel description. Thus 
the result of the Jama camncil at Valablu was the enshrmmg of the sacred lore 
in the manusciipt books. 

In the Jama literature, Valablu is described as a great tutha (a holy 
place).^ The Chinese travellers being Buddhists may not luive mentioned 
this fact in their accounts, rtor have ihe> given du\ details about the prevalence 
(h' this sect in the country. 

Another proof of tlie existence of lainism m Valablu is the rcfeience to 
Mallavadin in the literary works. Malla ^^as one of the greatest Jaina dialecti¬ 
cians and the author of Nayachakra. The title ol Vadm was coiiferred on him 
when, according to Iradilion, he defealed a Ikiddhist monk in a controversy 
on the superionly of a religious question at Vakibhi. Three different stories 
have come down to us for Mallavadin at Valablu as follows: - 

According to the Prabhavakacliarita, Malla was the youngest of the 
llu'cc brothers—the names of the other two being litayasas or Jinayasas and 
Yaksa. They lived at Valablu with their mother Durlabhadevi. I'hey had a 
maternal uncle who was a Svetambara Jama monk named Jmananda Suri. 
When defealed by a Buddhist monk Nanda or Buddhananda in a public 
disputation at Bhrgukachchha' (BrvKich) he left that citv and came to Valablu 
where he made his nephews his disciples. All the three received high education 

1 In the latter case Ihcie was a lelerence to the Nar-ninna school fika on A\(irr., 

PP 24s- U)3 <40.” Another icierence is loLind in 1 ika on Su\ 

p. 64. 

2 Jinprahhava Suri, Tapuiaichha Pattaxuli^ p 

3 Kapadia, op. cit , p. 64. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Winternitz, op. cit., II, p. 450, f. 3. The idea was of lessening the trouble in writing 
and saving the materials requred for that woik 

6 Charpentier, IJttaradhvana Sutta, p 16; Jinapiabhav Sun, Vividha Tirtha Kalpa^ 
p. 29; Rajasekharasuri, Pvrdtan Prabandfia Snngtah, pp. 89-93. 

7 Existence of Mallavadrn sect in this part of India is recorded in an inscription, cf. 
Altekar, “ Surat plates of Karkkaraja Suvarnavarsa, Saka, 743,” E. /., XXI, p. 135. 
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at Valabhi' and became great masters of Siislras. Jitayasas wrote a Nyasa—a 
:,ort of commentary^ on a work of grammar, known as the I isrdntavidya- 
dliarcnara^ (probably Visrarita Vidyadliara). Yaksa composed a Samhita 
known as Niiiiittastangabodhini while Malla wrote his famous treatise on 
Jaina philosophy known as Nayachakra. Mall w^ent to Blirgukachchha and 
avenged himself on liis uncle’s opponent Buddhaiianda by publicly defeating 
him in the royal assembly, in token of which he was given the title of I ddin. 
There seems to be sonic truth in this episode, for soon after the fall of Valabhi 
powx'r, Buddhism gradually disappeared from Clujaral and Jainism took its 
place. 

The second story about this Mallavadin is given by Merutunga in the 
Prabandhachintamani. According to it, king Slladitya of Valabhi once decided 
to have a public meeting where the Jainas and the Buddhists were made to 
coniront each other and to establish the truth of their respective sects: the 
vanquished of the two was to leave the country as a penally. Consequently 
when the Jainas w'ere defeated and left ValabhTpur, king Siladitya's young 
nephew Malla, who was a Jaina by birtli, remained behind alone. As he grew 
into manhood, he was annoyed at the arrogance of the Buddhists, who v^erc 
pulfed up with their victory, and so he decided to take revenge on tliem. 
However, as tlierc were no Jamas in tlie cit\ he liad to receive ins education 
from the Buddhists. Nevertheless, he prepared himself to defeiit them by self- 
education. One night, while he was meniori/ing his lessons, he saw' a deity. 
When asked to specify a boon he vvi.died i>om her he prayed for a Clrantha 
(a book) which would leach him the art of dialectics for defeating the 
Buddhists. The goddess blessed him with the Mayachakra.- He studied the 
book and then requested the king to arrange a public disputation, flic king 
STladitya acceded to his request and all the conditions of the previous meeting 
were agreed to once again. The Buddhists were defeated and had to withdraw 
from the city altogether and the Jaina Acharyas were invited to take their 
place. The title v)r X'^adin was bestowed on the victorious Malla. 

The stoi'> ol Mallavadin as given in the Pmhundhakdsa by Sri Rajsekara 
Sui'i, In as follows. In a village ol' Kheda in (iurjara Mandala, there was a 
learned Brahmin named Devaditya who had a widowed daughter named 
Stibhaga. She obtained a Siirya charm, and became pregnant. The father 
scolded her for this scandal and sent her to Valabhi where she begot two 
sons and a daughter. While they were staying there, other boys began to ask 
these children about their father. The mother was pained by these queries. 
But the Sun gave them a dagger to be used against those who troubled them 

1 This work is reterred to by Hcniachandra in his grammar, Sidha-Hema, vide The 
Pio^ttaiva, Vol. IV, p. 91. 

2 One Nayachakra by Devasena S'lri has come down to us consisting of 87 gathas. It 
mentions Mallavadin as a great logician. However, we cannot say with certainty that it was 
by the help of this or the other Nayachakia that Malla defeated the Buddhists. 
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any more. On liearing this the king called the children and asked them 
about their father, in reply they employed the weapon against the king himself. 
One ol the boys, named Slladitya, succeeded to the throne and became the 
sun of Saurastra.” He gave tiie kingdom ot Bharukachchha to his sister. 
He built a chaitya on the mount Satrunjaya and donated gifts to the 
Sravakas. Once some Buddhist monks approached Slladitya and complained 
against the Jainas. The\ also requested him to hold a meeting wherein they 
could defeat them. Slladitya consented to this and made it clear that the 
defeated side would iiave to leave tlic country. The Jainas were defeated and 
the king accepted the Buddhist faith. ISovv STladitya's sister, on the death of 
her husband, started a penance, and converted her eight-year old son to 
Buddhism. The young boy asked tlie reason and got a reply that it was asked 
by his maternal uncle Slladitya. At this he got angry and started penance at 
Mallagiri mountain. On obtaining a bo(A on Tarkasastra (logic), as a favour 
of the godess, he came to the court oi Slladitya and told him that he wanted 
to defeat the Buddhists, and save the Jamas. And in six months’ time he did it 
successfully, * 

Mallavadin, who was apparently the founder of the Jaina temple and 
who was attached to a Matha at Naiisfiri. was \'cry probably tiie same 
person who wrote a commentaa called Dluirmotiaracharya. He and his 
disciples belonged to tfie Sena Sahgha which, according to the Patlavalis, 
was a brancli of the Mula Sahgha which constituted the main Digambara 
church.- This information of the Pattavalis is confirmed by the epigraphs.^ 

Dhanesvara, the author ol the famous Satrunjaya Mahatmya is represented 
as a contemporary and teacher of king Slladitya of Valabhi. He is said to have 
instructed this ruler in purifying the Jaina doctrine and induced him to 
expel the Buddhists Irom the country and establish a number of chaityas 
near the Tirthas.”^ We have no proof of the Buddhist being expelled. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is likely that he may ha\c influenced one of the Siladilyas to some 
extent. 

Some information about the Jaina idols in Valabhi is found in tlie 
Prahandhachintdmani^ and the Tappa^achchlui-patid\ali.^^ It is mentioned in 
the Pattavali that the idols were removed from Valabhi to Srimala or Bhinamala 

1 In the Brhutkatha Kosa (verses 69-81) hy Harisena it is mentioned that ‘ Ardhafalaka ’ 

‘ Sainpradaya * of Jainism was stopped hy a non-.kuiia king Vapravada oi Valabhi. 

2 James Hastings, op, cit., Vol. VJl, p. 474. 

3 AJtekar, op. et toe. cit. 

4 Rehatsek, “ Paper on ^atruSjaya and the Jains,” 1. A., II, p. 195. We also know in the 
Satrunjaya Mahatmya that DhaneSvara Suri is said to have defeated the Buddhists by Syadvdd 
and the book was written at Valabhi. 

5 Merutunga, op. cit.., p. 228 (Gujarati translation by Shastri). 

6 Jinaprabhavasuri, op. cit., p. 89 fif. 

13 
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at the time of Valablu’s destruction and (iandharva*vadi Vetal ^anti §uri 
protected the Saiiigha. The author of the Prahamlfiachintdmani narrates a miracle 
about idols that disappeared from ValabhT and went to Somanatha Patan, 
showing thus in a graphic way the removal of the idols on the decline and fall 
of the Valabhi powerJ 

In the Bhadrahdltucharila- we are told that king Bhupala of Karahata 
invited the Svetaiiibara monks of ValabhT at the request of his wife Nrikula- 
devi. ^ This supports the predominant power of the Svetaihbara Jainas of 
Valabhi. Tod, while describing the Jaina temples of the city, says, “ in the 
sixth century 300 bells of the Jaina temples in the capital ValabhTpur invited 
the pious to be assembled.”'^ 

Thus we can conclude that the existence of Jainism in ValabhT is an 
established fact, in spite of the absence ol' the epigraphical evidence. It is 
here that the Jaina church marks the end of llie dark period of Jainism in 
northern India*^ and the canonical and other literature of the Jainas was 
put into writing during the reign of the ValabhT king Dliruvasena f, where 
Devardhi (fani stands like a lighthouse to end darkness of the unrecorded 
period.'’ 

Siin-worship : The word Maitraka itself is supposed bv various scholars 
to have been derived from Mitra, the Sun. However, in the absence of any 
definite proof the assumption cannot be accepted as absolute.^ On the other 
hand, out of about twenty ValabhT rulers only the lifth king Dharapatta, 
seems to have professed the faith of the Sun. As he was neither the founder 
of the Maitraka dynasty nor a great king of importance, his title Paramaditya- 


1 In India thort* is a belief that idols disappear honi the place where danger is evident. 
The belief is also lound in other countries. Forbes has noted from Aencid, 11, pp. 351-353, 
that whenever people saw sonic danger for the country before them they used to tic the idol 
with chains. We afso know that the Pha'nicians used to keep the idols of Melcorth tied fast. 
The same was practised by the Romans when their forts vveie about to be surrounded. 

The idol of ( handraprabhava at Patana is identified by Mr. Sarabhai Navab in his 
Jainachitra Kalsadrum with the one which had been taken from Valabhi. 

2 Ratnanandi, Bhadrahaiuicharita^ C’h. IV, verse 133 ff. 

3 I.uders, “ Kadamba Plates of Prabhutavarsha,” E. /., IV, p. 338 IT; cf. Jacobi, “uber 
d Tntstchung d C'vetambara U. Digambara,” Zeitschrift dcr Deutschen Morgenlan dischen 
Gesellsrha/r, XXXVIll, p. 39 IT. 

^ 1'od, Traveds in Western India^ p. 268. 

5 According to the Digambara tradition Jaina Sidhanta was completely lost or for¬ 
gotten immediately after the great famine in Magadha. 

6 The legendary account about the solar origin of the Maitraka king and their following 
the Sun cult is given by Merutunga and Tod, but the epigraphical records clearly show that 
most of the Maitrakas were devotees of I§iva. These writers have mentioned the name of the 
Valabhi ruler as ^iladitya, while the copper-pJate grants have described all the seven kinga 
known by the same name as staunch ^aivites. 
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bhakta* does not support this theory. At any rate, the adoption of this title, 
even by an unimportant ruler, shows the prevalence of the Sun-cult in the 
Valabhl kingdom. 

The cult must have existed prior to the rise of Bhagavatism, for the 
Chandogya IJpanisad, one of the oldest Upaiusads, refers to Krsna Devakiputra 
as a disciple of Ghora Angirasa, a worshipper of the Sun.^ With tlie rise of 
Vaisnavism and the survival of Saivism, Buddhism and Jainism during the 
reign of the Sakas and the Kiisaiuis the cult of the Sun did not perish, although 
it had no great intluence or popularity. 

The worship of the Sun ultimately merged in Vaisnavism but preserved 
a certain individuality of its own. The Mandasor stone inscription of the time 
of Rumara Gupta and Indor copper-plate grant of Skanda Ciupta show' that 
the Sun-w'orship, which prevailed in central India in those days, was patronised 
by the guilds.'^ 

Dharapatta, the Maitraka king, wh^se predecessors and successors were 
Saivites and whose brother Dhruvasena I, wa.s a devotee of Visnu, himself 
styled as paramadit\cibhaklcir This shows that even Sun-worship was equally 
patronised as Vaisnavism and Jsaivism by the Maitraka kings. 

Jt is also known that the contemporary Hunas,'Foramana and Mihirakula, 
were both worshippers of the Sun and lire respectively.^’ And further, during 
the reign of king Jivita Gupta II, Solar-worship was current at Deo-Baranark."^ 
There is also evidence to show that the Puspabhuti rulers of Kanauj, win ruled 
in the sixth and the seventh centuries A.D. were dc\otees of the Sun.^ 

The Brahmana donor of the endowment for the Sun-temple at Indrapura 
always recited “ the hymns of the hotra-sacrilices.’'"^ The mention of such 
hbtras, viz., Aghihotra, bali, Cam, Vaisvadeva, and atithi, in the Maitraka 
grants*^ would show' that the Brahmanas who performed these hotras may have 
been Sun-worshipping people. 

1 Diskalkiir, “ Uhadva Coppci-plates ol Dharasena ii ol v.s. 252," A. B. O. R. /., IV, 
p. 35. 

2 ChhandogMi bpanisad. 111, 17, 6; Kairitaka Bfahrnana, 31), 0. 

3 Fleet, “ Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kurnaragupta and Bandhuvarman," C. /. /., 
Ill (18) p. 85 tr. 

4 Ibid., (16), p. 71. 

5 Ibid., p. 167. 

6 Fleet, “ Note by Fleet," /. A., XV, p. 361; Rapson, Indian Coins, PI. IV, Nos. 19-20. 

7 Fleet, “ Dco-Baranark Inscription of Jivita Gupta II," C. /. /., Ill, p. 218. 

8 Ibid. (52), p. 232; Bana, op. cit., p. 104; Beal, op. at., I, 352; Watters, op. cit., 1, p. 223. 

9 Fleet, Ibid., (16), p. 71. 
to Fleet, op. et he. cit. 
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The reference to a Sun-temple in a copper-plate of king Slladitya 1 further 
supports the CKistencc of Sun-worshipJ The temple as described in the ins¬ 
cription, was a private one. And it throws a good deal of light on the practice 
of worshipping the Sun god in early media'val Gujarat and Rathiawad. No 
signs of existence of such a temple are found in the finds of ValabhT. However, 
a good number of Sun-temples, which have been discovered in u^estern India 
from Multan down to Cutch and northern Gujarat would show^ according to 
Burgess, that there may have been sinne such temples in the ValabhT kingdom 
as well.- 

from the records of the Gurjara kings we know that king Dadda 1 and 
Dadda II were also devotees of the Sun during that period J The rulers, as 
their grants have proved, weie in possession of the land round about Broach. 
This further supports the existence of the same cult in this part of Gujarat, 
though confined to a small section of the people only. 

1 Buhlor. ‘^Dhank Plates ol 290;' /. 1, IX, p. 2^7 

2 Biiandarkar, op. at., p 154 
Achar>a op ct kn cif 

4 IhiJ 



CHAPTER TII 

EDUCATION 

(A) BUDDHIST SYSTEM 

ValablJ was much celebrated as a scat cd' learning, and \ led wdth the 
sister university ol Nalanda in pioii'oting Buddliisi studies. It is pleasant to 
record that the institutions ol'the Buddhists were accorded the same patronage 
by the Mailraka kings, the rulers orValabhT. as (he institutions of other religions, 
and among the extant grants of iIjcnc rulers a gocul number arc th(')se issued 
to the Buddhist l ihufus.^ According to Ilmen Tsiang, the hrst ('hmese traveller 
to visit ValabhT, “ It had about 100 Buddhist monasteries with 0,000 Brethren 
adherents ot the Hina\ana Sammatisa scIuh)!."- I linen I'siang also refers 
to the famous m(>nks Acharva Sthnamati and Ciunamali who resided in the 
monastery outside the townU Both were pupils of Vasubandhu, the I'amous 
pajidita from "Nalanda ; and a caunmentary on his work the Abhidliaiiiuiui- 
kbsa (an introduction to Maha>ana), by Vasumitra, a disciple of (runamali, 
translated into Chinese before Hiuen I’si iig \isited India, was very popular 
in China.Hiuen Tsiang’s slalemeni about the existence of the Buddhi.^i 
Viharas are now confirmed b\ the copper-plate records of the Maitraka kings. 
The Vihara mentioned by him as having been built by an ur/iaf named Ochelo, 
has been identihed wntii Bappapa diya Vihara oi' Bhiksu Sthiramati.Efis 
reference to tlie monks from foreign countries and belonging to the flinayana 
sect, is borne out by the expressii>n^ such as : “ Ndiuldcsasiufuiivd^atarthya 
bhiksnsanyfiasya " and ‘‘ Astdiiasanikdvclbhvcnitardnyabhiksti sauyhasya" which 
occur in the coppcr-platc grants.^’ 

Tt would appear from Ufsing's account that like Nfilanda, Valabhi too 
received ahnnni who resorted there from distant places, I’hcse were the two 
universities which students in I-Tsing's time gcncrallv attended to acquire 
the stamp of culture and refinement, after tinishing the usual secondary educa¬ 
tion. As the same traveller observes, Thus instructed by their teachers and 
instructing others they pass two or three years, generally in the Nalanda 
monastery in central India, or in the country of Valabhi (Wala) in western 
India.“‘These two places,” he continues, ‘’“are like Chin-ma, Shih-Chu, 
Lungmen, and Chue-li in China, and these eminent and accomplished men 

1 Names of about fifteen Viharas mav he gathered from the coppei-plate grants of the 
Maitraka kings, which included separate \iharas for women. 

2 Watters, op. cir., H, p. 246, 

3 Beal, op. cd.^ H, pp. 266, 268. 

4 Ibid. The author of the M. M. K. refers to another famous monk Pindacharika, who 
mentioned by the same writer flourished in the days ot king Siladitya. Cf*. Jayaswal, op. 
cit. (35 Patala) p. 43. 

5 Buhler, “ A Valabhi Coppcr-platc Grant, Sam. 310,^ /. /(., Vf, p. 9; Dikshit, “ Valabhi 
the Ancient Buddhist University,” Historical and Economic Studie.s, p. 59. 

6 Bhandarkar, “ A Valabhi Grant,” /./<., I, p. 14 ff. 

1 Takakusu, I-Tsing, Records of the Buddhist Religion^ p. 177. 
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assemble in crowds, discuss possible and impossible doctrines, and after having 
been assured of the excellence of their opinions by wise men, become far-famed 
for their wisdom.” ^ 

Unfortunately, however, save for this incidental mention of Valabhi by 
1-Tsing, there are hardly any means at our disposal to reconstruct the picture 
of this once famous seat of learning. Nevertheless, since it was a Buddhist 
institution wc may probably take it for granted that making due allowances 
for local peculiarities, the general lines of its organisation were the same as 
at other Buddhist universities of the time. We may, therefore, suppose that as 
at Nalanda and Vikrarnasila opportunities to attend the university were 
available only to those who had received their primary and secondary education 
at these centres ,2 and to such of the outsiders as were successful in the test 
held before the entrance.^ This test was very diftk'ult, and it was taken by a 
dwara-pandila (the keeper of the gates) who guarded the way to the higher 
university studies. The candidates were required to prove their skill in refuting 
doctrines, possible and impossible, and in the words of Hiuen Tsiang, many 
had to go away ” disappointed with downcast heads witli their brains simmering 
and their hearts rankling with intellectual liumiliation.”'^ The high standard of 
examination could be deduced from the observation of the same pilgrim that 
two or three candidates only were declared successful, out of every ten,-*’ and 
again, “ one must have studied deeply both old and new' (books) before getting 
admission at Nalanda. By the term ‘ old ' and ‘ new' * the pilgrim presum¬ 
ably means the works on Hinduism and Buddhism: and me apparent contra¬ 
diction'^ involved here on account of the fact recorded by Hwui Li, the 

* Takakusu, op. cit., p. 177. 

- Ihc pK-cepiors were so parliculai about the '-lULlies of their pupils that no 0 )\e was 
ever given a new lesson unless the oki one was ihorouvihK tnaslered 

^ 'Ihi^ IS elcar from the use by Ihuen Tsiang of the words ‘other quarters' and 
‘ strangers ’. Iteal, op. cti , 11, p. 171 

4 Ibid ^ Watters, up. a lo(. ci(. 

5 Beal, op. cit., 11, p 171 

6 Ibid. 

7 1 rcgiet I cannot agree with Dr. H. D. Sankaha, v\ho attempts to reconcile the dilfercnce 
in the statements of Hiuen Tsiang and of his biographci by supposing that in these subjects 
“ only those .scholars who come from other centres of learning had to undergo (this) .strict 
test of their knowledge before thev prosecute their studies at Nalanda,” for the reason that 
for taking part in the learned discussions which went on at the university according to the 
pilgrim “ from morning till night ” and for which “ the day is not sufficient ” (Beal, op. cit., 
n, p. 170), knowledge of the old and the new texts was quite essential. As Santos Kumar 
Das has rightly observed with regard to the study of Nyaya and Tarka at the university, 
thc.se subjects “ required a student to have gone through the course of grammar, litera¬ 
ture and lexicography.” (C'f. Das, The Ediieaiional System of Ancient Hindus, p. 32.) Of 
cour.se, as regards their own alumni, the university authorities were taking care to see that the 
minimum requirements were complied with (although they were not tested by the gate-keeper), 
while in the case of (hose coming from other centres, they had to satisfy themselves that the 
latter had the requisite knowledge before joining the courses at NSlanda. Consequently, the 
university could not have made any difference between these two types of scholars, as regards 
these minimum qualifications. 
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biographer of the traveller, that these studies were also prosecuted in the 
University, is resolved, if we suppose that the candidates seeking admission 
here were expected to know in a general way the contents of these books; 
while higher problems of exegesis were reserved for study in the university. 
Naturally enough, a high standard was demanded of the students in Sanskrit, 
be they Hindu or Buddhist. A.n idea of this standard may be obtained from 
t-Tsing, when he explains what we may term the pre-matriculation syllabus 
in this course. The child began at the age of six with the Sidda-composition,‘ 
w'hich took about six months to finish. This, according to I-Tsing, was a 
small book of learning; ‘‘There are forty-nine letters (of the alphabet) which 
are combined with one another and arranged in eighteen sections; the total 
number of syllables is more than 10,000, or more than 300 s/okas. Generally 
speaking, each sloka contains four feet (padas). each foot consisting of eight 
syllables; each kloku has therefore thirty-two syllables. Again, there are long 
and short s!okas\ ol these it is impossible here to give a minute account.”- 
This was probably deemed a sufficient preparation to introduce the child to 
Panini’s Sutras, which according to the same writer constituted “the foundation 
of all grammatical science.”'* If the children began to learn the sutras when 
they were eight years old, they could ‘ repea.' the thousand slokas that comprised 
the work, in eight months' time. This was probably followed when the child 
was in its ninth year, by a course in the book on dhatu, which consisted of 
another thousand verses treating of grammatical roots. At the age of ten 
began the study of the book on the rhrec Khilas, which was spread over a 
period of three years. In a long passage describing the nature of its contents, 
I-Tsing says, “It may be called a book on the three pieces of waste-land: 
(1) Astadhatu consists of 10,090 slokas, (2) Wen-chas (Manda or Munda) 
also consists of 1,000 Slokas, (3) I’nadi loo consists of 1,000 ilokas^'^ The 
Astadhatu or the first part of this book treated of the fundamentals of Sanskrit 
grammar such as the declension of nouns and the conjugation of verbs. In 
the second and the third parts of the b^ok the formation of words by combining 
the roots and the suffixes vas taught; and thus at the age ot thirteen a boy 
completed the study of this important part of grammar. Thereafter at the 
age of fifteen the student was introduced to the Vrtti-Sutra, said to be one of 
the best commentaries on Panini's work. “ It cites the text of the Sutra,” 
writes T-Tsing, “ and explains minutely its manifold meaning, consisting 
altogether of 18,000 §lokas. It exposes the laws of the universe, and the r^gula- 

t If this work was the same as the one mentioned by Hiucn Tsiang under the title of 
Sidhavastu, and which he says was to be put into the hands of the students at the very same 
age, it consisted of twelve chapters (Beal, op. ai., 1, p. 78) to master Sansknt,as would appear 
from the first chapter. This book on elementary Sanskrit grammar was possibly metint to 
encourage students in their efforts, as it appears from the name of its first chapter “ success 
be there ” (Takakusu, op. c//., p. 170). 

2 Ibid., pp. 171-2. 

3 [bid., p. 172. 

4 Ibid., pp. 172-5. 
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tions of gods and men. Boys of fifteen begin to study this commentary, and 
understand it after five years."' It would appear from this account that what 
the students had learnt by rote of Panini’s Sutras at the age of eight, was not 
explained to them by means of this commentary- a process which took five 
years of intense study. With this grounding in Sanskrit, whicli was the medium 
of instruction in higher studies, the students were eligible to join the course 
in the University. As the same writer sa\s: if men ol Cliina go to India for 
study they have first of all to learn this (grammatical) work, (and) then other 
subjects—; if not, their labour will be thrown away."- Presumably the J r///- 
Sutra was also one of the subjects included in the matriculation curricula, 
proficiency in which opened the gates to the university. 

The other subjects taught in the secondary stage were Silpavidyd (art), 
Abhidharmakosa (metaphysics), Ciki/sdvidyd (medicine), HcUividyci (logic), and 
probably arithmetic.'^ 

In the university the study of these various subjects was continued. The 
students learnt composition in prose and verse and devoted themselves 
to logic [ffetuviilyd). and metaphysics (abhidliarn^akosa). 1licy sharpened 
their wits by the study of Nydya-dxdraiarka-Sdstra, a science which taught 
them to distinguish betwwn valid and iinalid inferences; while the training in 
the Jdtokanidld augmented their powers of comprehension. An idea of the 
courses a^ailable at IMalanda may perhaps be obtained from u hat the biographer 
of Hiuen Tsiang says concerning the studies which the latter did at Nalanda. 
At this university, we are told Hiuen Tsiang heard the explanation of 
yogaidstra, Nydya-nu~sdra-idsfra. Prdnyamula-sastro, ^a/a-sdstra.^ He studied 
the latter two sastras particularly to overthrow the conclusions of the Sankhya 
philosophy of the Brahmanas. And the fact that he was ultimately successful 
in overcoming the exponents of this school,^ proves that the study of these 
subjects at the Buddhist centres must have been thorough. Hiuen Tsiang, wc 
are told further, mastered from ‘beginning to end’ "the numerous produc¬ 
tions of secular (outside) writers: the four Vedas, works on astronomy and 
geography, on the medical art, magic, and arithmetic."^ Astronomy certainly 
formed an important subject at Nalanda, since lofty astronomical observatories 
are referred to by Hiuen Tsiang’s biographer, who says "the observatories 
seem to be lost in the vapours (of the morning), and the upper rooms tower 
above the clouds ”; and continuing, " From the windows one may see how the 

1 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 175. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Beal (Hwui Li), Lije of Hieun Tsiang, pp. 112, 153. 

4 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 177. 

5 Beal, op. cit., pp. 112 and 127. The object of Pranyamula-^astra and ^ata»^astra, as 
Hwui Li says, was to refute the yoga. (Cf. Be;tl, op. cit.^ p. 157.) 

6 Ibid.y p. 164. 

7 Ibid., p. 153. 
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winds and the clouds (produce new forms), and above Ihc soaring eaves the 
conjunctions of the sun and the moon (may be observed)."' 

It was natural that Buddhist tlieolog) and philosopliy should have been 
accorded an eminent place at the Buddliist universities as can be made out 
Irom Hwui Li s remark that “ the priests, belonging to tiie con\'cnt, or strangers 
(residing therein), always reach to the number of I0,0()a \vho all study the 
Great Vehicle, and also (the works belonging to) the eighteen sects.'- It was 
probably during this period that the Mahavana hranciied off into two scliools 
of thought, viz., .sa//iY/iYhA/ and v/u/d/u/nu/c/, which expressed re^pectivelv the 
philosophical and metaphysical aspects of this doctrine. Die te\t book in 
philosophy ws'is probably Sanlaraksita'"- with the commentary 

of his pupil Kamalasika. 

Nor wTT'e secular studies neglected at these centres (d learning. \^'e know, 
for instance, that Hiuen-Tsiang practised himself in the S(ih(lu\ iJuj. a synof^sis 
of which he drewv up in the scpiarc and gra>s characters. . . . He also wrote 
(copied) some four hundred chanters of sutras and Sfutras whilst at 
Nalanda."'^ 1'he Sutras and Sastras mcnooned here must have included the 
Mdyd-mantra'SuUHii-^Cisira,^ \fylahhidhaniia-sds1rad' SadfiarniU'MJnijhiriyrdluh 
idstrad Prasikasa-satyd-sastru' (as leceixed in the Sammatiya school), 
MaJidyanasa-pariyraJufd etc., as all these W(>rks are referred to either by Hiuen 
Tsiang or his biographer while narrating the courses of his studies. 

Besides these subjects, adxanccd scholars (post-graduate) as we know from 
l-Tsiang's account, studied the commentaries on dilTerent works. One such 
commentary of which we know was a commentary on tiie V'rtti-Sutras, entitled 
Curni, which contained 24,000 sfokus About this work 1-Tsianghas recorded 
that “It is a work of the learned Patangah,” and it “cues the former Sutras 
(Panini), explaining the obscure points (lit. ' piercing the skin ') and analysing 
the principles contained in it, and it illustrates tlie latter commentary (Vrtli), 

1 Beal, op. (if., (ilwui Li), p. 111. Accortiinu to the ( ullavappa (Vlil, b Hii'.khus 
had to learn the station (ot the moon) in the conMclIations cithei in whole oi in pail and they 
were also supposed to know tlie ditcelions of (he skv. While on the other hand the low arts 
like that of divinition, spells, omens, astiology, sacrifiets to gods, wiiLliLiaft and quackery 
were forbidden to them both for learning and teaching (cf. C'uilavagga, V, 1). 

2 Ilml., p. 112. 

3 G. O. S., XXX. 

4 Beal, op. (if., p. wix. 

^ Ibid., p. 139. 

6 Ibid., p. 153. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., I, p. 78. 

to Takakusu, op. cit., p. 178. 
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clearing up many difficulties.”‘ The study of this work took three years of 
intense labour, and it is compared by 1-Tsiang to that of learning the Chun-Chin 
and the Yi-king in China. 

The Bharirhari-sastra came next and was a commentary on the above 
commentary. It was written by the great scholar Bhartrhari. The work, as 
1-Tsing says, ” contains 25,000 Uokas, and fully treats of the principles of 
human life as well as of grammatical science, and also relates the reasons ol‘ 
the rise and decline of many families. The author of this work being well 
acquainted with the doctrine of ‘‘sole knowledge’ { \ idydmdtrd) has skilfully 
discussed about {sic) the Hem and LUiahurana (the cause and example of 
logic).- This was followed by another work oi‘ tlie same scholar, the Vakya- 
discourse containing 700 slokas with its commentary portion of 7,000 Hokas 
more. The work was a ‘‘ treatise on the Inference supported by the authority 
of the sacred teaching, and on Inductive arguments.”^ After the completion 
of these books a third work of Bhartrhari, the Pci-na (Beda or Veda) w^as 
taken up. The work contained about 3,000 sJokas with a commentary of a 
scholar named Dharmapala, comprising 14,000 slokas. According to I-Tsing 
this book ” fathoms the deep secrets of heaven and earth, and treats of the 
philosophy of man (lit. the essential beauty of the human principles).”^ The 
Buddhist priests studied this work alongside the Vinaya pitaka*"^ and the 
Vedas, to oppose the doctrines of the heretics.^ The Peina was a difficult 
treatise so that only a few in each generation could claim proficiency in it 
and have their claim recognized.'^ And finally tiic alumni underwent training 
in what may be termed research, to use the phraseology of a later age, in all 
these branches of slud>. We know it for a fact that compilation of encyciopccdias 
of theology, phiIosoph>, logic, grammar and so forth formed part of this 
training. 

The method of teaching at Niilanda and Valabhl was tutorial as well 
as professorial. The former seems to have been used at the primary and 
secondary stages, while in the university the professorial system largely 
prevailed. An idea of the tutorial system may be gleaned from I-Tsing's 
account wherein he says He (student) goes to his teacher at the first watch 
and at the last in the night. First the teacher bids him sit down comfortably, 
(selecting some passages) from the Tripitakas, he gives a lesson in a way that 
suits circumstances, and does not pass any fact or theory unexplained. He 
inspects his pupil's moral conduct, and warns him of defects and transgres- 

1 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 178. 

2 y/>/V7., pp. 178-9. 

3 IhUl, p. 180. 

4 IhUL, p. 181. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 177. 

7 Ibid., p. 181. 
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sions. Whenever he finds his pupils faulty, he makes him seek remedies and 
repent/’^ It is only under the tutorial system that such a personal contact 
between the teacher and the taught could have been maintained. Rather be 
a butcher than be a priest," says the Miilasaryasilyculanikanja Mnaya Sanytaha 
(Xlll,iT), " a priest who gives others full ordination and leaves them untaught."- 
The MaJidyayga ordained that the should consider ins pupil as his son 

while the pupil should look upon the teacher as his father.^ fins cordiality 
between the two was sure to produce good results; the student receiving all 
assistance from his Vpadhyaya.^ In fact, the preceptors were so particular 
about the studies ol their pupils that no one was ever given a neu lesson unless 
the old one was thoroughly mastered, and as there were no examinations at 
fixed intervals for a ‘ mass promotion ' of students to a new class, tlie system 
could work well. It enabled the more intelligent tt) linish their studies earlier, 
w'hile in the case of others, the teachers would go on repealing their instruc¬ 
tions until they were satisfied about the perfect mastery of the subjects taught. 
Revision of old lessons went on alongside the new ones, wiiich the students 
learned from day to day, as l-fsing remarks, "He (student) acquires new 
knowiedge day by day, and searches into old subjects month after month, 
without losing a minute.*'^ 

But it was the professorial system that seems to have been specially 
suited to the conditions of the Buddhist universities. Tliese universities were 
nothing else but large brotherhoods of monks, and hence by the very nature 
of their being, were compelled to go in fo^ congregational education. If we 
are to believe the Dhaniadut taka they a student who went to Taxasila to acquire 
knowledge of Silpa had 500 fellow students taking the course w ith him.^’ But 
happily it was not the primary or secondary education that was dispensed in 
these vihdras, the altaimi there being advanced students and senior monks. 
Like the professors in our universities of the present day, the teachers at these 
Buddhist centres lectured to large groups. But the students were not left to 
themselves. The teachers took care to maintain personal contact with their 
disciples who were encouraged to approach them and have their difficulties 
solved. 1-Tsing observes that he was bcnefilcd immensely from the intimate 
conversations he used to have with his teachers.^ This personal contact was 
also promoted by the discussions that were held in the seminars, which must 

1 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 120. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Vide Samaddar, The Glories of Ma^odhoy p. 151. 

4 “ In all Sanskrit Sutras and Vinaya texts the term Upadhyaya is used and it is trans¬ 
lated as ‘ teacher of personal instruction ’ ”, this remark of the learned traveller 1-Tsing also 
supports the existence of a tutorial system. Cf. Takakusu, op. cit.y p. 118. 

5 Takakusu, op. cit.y p. 117. 

6 Dhamadattakathdy (Pali text, Soc. ed. I), p. 250. 

^ Takakusu, op. cit.y p. 184. 
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have benefited the students who took leading part in the debates as well as 
those that merely listened to them.^ 

The obvious disadvantages inherent in the professorial system, were 
to a certain extent redressed by placing groups of younger scholars under 
senior fellows. This is hinted at both by Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing. bor while 
the one says in connection \\ith the studies at Nalanda ll:at ‘‘ the young and 
the old mutually help one another,”^ the other observes that ‘‘ instructed by 
their teachers and instructing others, they (the students) pass two or three 
years, generally in the “Nalanda monastery in central India, or in the country 
of Valabhi (Wala) in vsestern India.""' An instance in point i,s the story men¬ 
tioned in the Jatakas of the Kuru prince Sutasoma, who on liaving completed 
his studies earlier than his brother, the hcir-apparent of Banaras, was required 
to help the latter,'^ It may be observed that this system prewailed in India as 
late as the nineteenth century, and Andrew Bell who saw it actually waarking 
at Madras, had it introduced m England, and it became fanaous under the 
name of monitorial system. 

The main feature of the training, both at the university and the schools, 
was the importance given to memory work, dim was done by reciting dilfercnt 
difFicult works, the meaning of which the student learnt at a later stage of 
his study.^ This memory work was made easy by the use of rhyme, even in 
works like dictionaries and elementary works on grammar, v\hich were generally 
composed in verse."’ A scholar who consulted notes or books in discourse 
w^as hardly respected.” 1-Tsing had occasion to observe this w-onderful memory 
training at the university. According to him, after “ a practice of ten days or 
a month, a student feels his thoughts rise like a fountain, and can commit to 
memory whatever he lias once heard (not requiring to be told twice)," and 
he further says “this is far from being a myth, for 1 myself have met such 
mcn."^ In those days of memory-training, we are told, the highest ambition 
ol an author was that his book should be memorised by scholars and become 
“an ornament on their neck."‘^» 

* Takakusu, op, cit., p. 177; Beal, op. cit., I, p. 170. 

2 Beal, op. cif., 11, p. 70. 

Takakusu, op. cit., p. 177. 

4 Cf Sutasoma Jataka, No. 537. 

5 Cf Mujumdar, A Jfistory of Ediuanou in Ancient hidhy p. 68; Altckar, Education 
in Ancient India, p. 430. 

6 Altekar, op. cit., pp. 425-427. 

7 Cf. ibut.; “ q-i i 

Subhasitani. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 183. 

10 ft?? tftfqri 

Vikraman kande VacharHOy 18: 102. 
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University education was in sooth a distinct contribution of Buddhism 
to ancient Indian civilization. It would appear tliat in pre-Buddhist days the 
various studies were not co-ordinated one with another in a graduated scries. 
The teaching in the asnmias seems to have been rather personal in that the 
instruction under one teacher did not at all depend upon the tcacliing of the 
others. A student, for instance, who having completed the courses available 
at a particular dsrama, wished to pursue a new subject, usually had to go to 
another asrania for this purpose. Witli the establisliment ol the viiidras this 
difficulty was solved, and courses in the known sciences were imparted at one 
and the same centre.’ 

The Buddhist viharas were built on the principle of the monastic brother- 
hood' wlierc the students lived a peaceful intellectual life. The main object 
of' the^e viharas being the spread of Buddhist doctrines, the students were 
provided with all facilities for their studies. The number of students at these 
viharas tike Valabhi, Nalanda, and others, was undoubtedly NCry great. We 
know' from the account of Hiuen T^iang that at Valabhi alone there were 
‘‘ about 100 Buddhist monasteries w'ith 6,000 Brethren adherents of the 
Ilinayana Saminatiya .school.” ’ Each of these monasteries was like a separate 
college under an abbot wlierc compulsory training was given both f or spiritual 
practice, higher literature, and other sciences of the age.*^ The courses must 
have lakcn at least a period of ten years of a student's life."' As regards the 
number of students and the preceptors at Nalanda, we are told that there 
w'ere about 1,500 teachers at the disposal of 6,500 students wlio frequented 
these viharas in search of Truth.^ This proportion of teachers to the students 
is undoubtedly a very large one compared to tliat of the colleges of our times, 
and it would suggest that in spite of the prevalence of the professorial system 
great care was taken to build up the career of the students in dilTcrent walks 
of life. An arresting feature of their organisation was the equality of opportuni¬ 
ties which were made available both to rich and poor to attend these institutions, 
as the students were not required to pay any fees. They were practically state- 
foundations which also received benefactions from the faithful.Speaking of 

1 Ghosh, “ University Education in Ancient India," Maha Boddhi, p. IIJ, 

2 Mookerjee, “ Universities in Ancient India with special reference to Ayurvedic Studies," 
J. V. P, H. A,, XV, Pt. 1, p. 22. 

3 Watters, op. cit., li, p. 246; Beal, op. cit.^ II, p. 206. 

4 Ghosh, op. cit., pp. 111-114. 

5 Ibid., Takakusu, op. cit., p. 103. 

6 Mookerjee, op, cit., p. 22. 

7 We have, for instance, epigraphical references to the Gohaka vihdra (probably built by 
a monk), the Abhayantarika vihdra built by the nun Mimma, the Ajjita and the Kakka vihdra 
built by traders, the Vimalagupta vihdra built by acharya bhiksu Vimalagupta, the Sthiramati 
vihara, the Yaksasura vihara, the Pumna bhatta vihara, the Yodhavaka vihara built by 
Diviraputti Skanda bhatta and the Vam^akata vihara built by King ^iladitya I himself, all 
these show that both the kings and the rich citizens made benefactions for the vihdras either 
from the time of the foundations of the vihdras or by supporting the vihdras built by the 
monks and named after them; cf. Beal, (Hwui Li), op. cit., p. 113. 
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such benefactions, Fa Ilian, an early Chinese traveller, says that ‘‘ the kings 
of the various countries and the heads of the Vaisyas built vihdras for the 
priests, and endowed them with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, along 
with the resident populations and cattle, the grants being engraved on plates 
of metal, so that afterwards they were handed down from king to king,”' 
and again ” people around supply the societies of these monks with an abundant 
sufficiency of what they require.”^ Even food seems to have been provided 
for a section of the students. This section certainly included those students 
who were intending to take the tonsure (and become black-robed), and were 
called the manuvasJ But there were besides the students (Brahmacarin), who, 
as 1-Tsing says, were making themselves useful to the Sahgha, and who were 
therefore to be fed by the monastery according to their merit.'' They were 
possibly maintained from the donations made for this specific purpose, since 
the rules of the \ihdra prohibited the students to be maintained from the 
permanent property of the Safigha.-^ 

Thus with the regal and other donations which they constantly received, 
the original monasteries went on enlarging until in course of time they came 
to consist of a series of structures to which we may well apply the term university. 
An idea of these structures of which these monasteries consisted may be obtained 
from the account of Hiuen Tsiang's biographer, who has given a beautiful 
pen picture of a vihdra as it actually existed at Nalanda in the seventh century. 
He says, “ the wdiolc establishment is surrounded by a brick wall, which 
encloses the entire convent from without. One gate opens into the great college, 
from which are separated eight other walls, standing in the middle (of the 
Sahgharama). The richly adorned towers, and the fairy-like turrets, hke 
painted hill-tops, are congregated together.'^ He also refers to the observator¬ 
ies, whose lofty towers seemed lost in the clouds, and then goes on to 
speak of “ the deep translucent ponds, (which) bear on their surface the blue 
lotus, intermingled with Kie-ni (Kanaka) flower, of deep red colour, and at 
intervals the Amara groves (which) spread over all, their shade.”« “All the 
outside courts,” the traveller continues, ” in which are the priests’ chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections and coloured caves, 
the pear-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned balustrades, 
and the roofs covered with tiles that reflect the light in a thousand shades, 
these things add to the beauty of the scene. The sangharamas of India are 

1 Fcgge, Fa IFen's Record oj Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 43. 

2 Ibid., p. 89. 

3 Takakusu, op, cit., p. 150. 

4 Ibid., p. 106. 

5 Ibid, 

6 Beal, (Hwui Li), Life oj Hiuen Tsiang, pp. 111-2. 

7 Ibid, 

8 Ibid. 
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counted by myriads, but this is the most remarkable for grandeur and 
height. 

This description of the Nalanda monastery may be suppiemenlcd by 
the general description of monasteries which Hiuen Tsiang has given ; " The 
Buddhist monasteries are of most remarkable architecture. They have a tower 
at each of the four corners of the quadrangle and three high walls in a tier* 
Tiie rafters and roofbeams arc carved with strange figures, and the doors, 
windows, and walls are painted in various colours. Fhe houses of the laity are 
sumptuous inside, and economical outside. The inner rooms and the central 
hall vary in their dimensions and tliere is no rule for form or construction for 
the tiers of the terraces or the rows of high looms. The doors open- to the 
cast and the throne faces east.’'^^ The Culiavagga adds that the vihanis were 
full-lledged houses, where verandahs, covered terraces, overhanging caves, 
store rooms and service halls, gradually came to be built as the number of 
Bhikkus went on increasing.*^ 

Another interesting feature of the vihdras was that the libraries were 
housed in buildings specially built for that purpose. We are told, for instance, 
that the library of the Nalanda monastery was situated in the Dharmagafija 
(‘Piety Mart'), and consisted of three magnilicent buildings named Ratna- 
sagara, Ratnodudhi and Ratnarahjaka.'^ In the Ralnodadhi, which had nine 
stoiics, manuscripts of sacred books like the rrajnaj)aramitasutra,^' Tantric, 
and other works were preserved.^ The existence of a similar library at Valabhl 
may be inferred from the grants of the Maitrakas which record donations made 
for the collection of books.^ 

The monastery had separate dining halls. They were dabbed with cow- 
dung and strewn with fresh leaves.^ At dinner the monks sat on rattan cane 
chairs seven inches high which were placed at a distance of one cubit from 
each other, while junior members took their meals, seating on blocks of 
wood.‘^^ This practice was peculiar to the Buddhists, and differed from the 
usual Hindu custom of squatting at the time of meals. 

1 Beal, (Hwui Li), Life of Hiuen Tsiang, pp 111-12. 

2 The reference lo the door opening to the east may probably show that the belief 
prevailed, as it still persist.s among some people, that the inslitulion would go on prospering 
ibr ever. 

3 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 147; Beal, op cit., p. 74. 

4 The Culiavagga, VI, 3, 5, 6. 

5 Hirananda !§astri. Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India, (Ndlandd and its 
Epigraphical Materials), No. 66, p. 7 ff. 

6 This is a defence of the Mahayanic philosophy by Nagarjuna, whose main object 
appears to be the refutation of all the heretic systems, be they Buddhist or Brahmanic. 

7 Hirananda l^Sstri, op. et loc. cit.; Vidyabhusana, ‘‘History of the Mediaeval School,” 
I. A., VII, p. 67. 

8 Buhler, “ Additional Valabhi Grants,” /, A., VII, p. 67 If. 

9 Takakusu, op. cit,, p. 23, 

10 Ibid. 
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About the residential quarters of the monks, details arc unhappily lacking 
in the accounts of the Chinese travellers. I-Tsing dismisses this matter with 
the casual remark that '' the assembly assigned to venerable priests, if very 
learned, and also to those who thoroughly studied one of the three collections 
(of the scriptures) some of the best rooms (of the monastery) and servants."'^ 
The Cullavagga, however, supplies this deiiciency, when it says that the viharas 
were the full-fledged houses in which the living rooms of the priests were 
furnished with luxurious furniture, cushions, chairs, armchairs, sofas, bed¬ 
steads, and others. All these were provided out of the donations of the 
benefactors.^ Further we are told that the walls of these monasteries were 
coloured red and white-washed while the floor was coloured black.Thus the 
viharas, in conformity with the spirit of Buddhism to which the puritan simpli¬ 
city of the ancient rsis is alien, were more commodious and comfortable with 
rich decorations than the dwellings of the Hindu sages of the period.** 

The constitution of the Buddhist Sahgha was apparently inspired by 
the republican government-*' of the tribes of north-east India from whom the 
early Buddhist Bhikkus had been recruited.Accordingly it was the Sahgha 
as a corporate unit that was vested wdth legal personality, and all work was 
performed in its namc."^ The monks met in an assembly to deliberate on ques¬ 
tions of importance^ to the monastery under the presidentship^ of a virtuous 
monk,and the decision of this body was deemed supreme in all matters.’’ 
The general will was ascertained by a majority of votes,’ - the minimum number 
of the members as iLxed in the Vinaya texts being present,’ ^ though voting by 
proxy (khanda) w'as not disallowed.’*^ All these conditions w'cre necessary for 
making an act of the Sahgha valid, and once its validity was accepted, the 

1 Takakusu, op. cit, p. 6 k 

2 Ciillavag^a. VI, 3, 5, 6. 

3 Ibid., Vf, 3, 1. 

4 We are also told by l-Tsing that whilst going out, the senior monks were carried in 
sedan-chairs, while the juniors went on horseback; cf. Takakusu, op. cit., p. 68. 

5 Dutt, Early Buddhist Monarchism, p. 137. 

6 Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 2 (1903). 

7 Rhys Davids, Psalms of Brethren, pp. 36, 168. 

8 The questions taken up by an assembly were mostly relating to the Dharma, Vinaya, 
teachings, practices, and ordainments of the Tathagata, besides those of the nature of eccle¬ 
siastical offences (cf. Cullavagga, VII, 5, 2). Other questions such as the character of an indivi¬ 
dual, or connected with constitutional matters of the Sahgha, were also taken up by such 
assemblies. (Cf. Dutt, op. cit., pp. 154-155). 

9 Ibid., p. 143. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid., p. 152. 

12 Ibid., p. 159 ff. 

13 Mahdvagga, IX, 4, 1. The minimum number of monks given in the above text consti¬ 
tuted the quorums but not the committee. 

14 Ibid., IX, 3, 9; Dutt, op. cit., p. 151. 
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act became res judicata and the question was taken to have been settled once 
and for allJ The equality among members, was further safeguarded by the 
rule that no principal ohlce was to be instituted in the assembly, and that 
when any business came up, it was to be settled by the assembly itself. - This 
rule was so rigidly observed that, as 1-Tsing remarks, “ if any priest decided 
anything by himself alone, or treated the priest favourably or unfavourably, 
at his own pleasure, without regarding the will of the assembly, he was expelled 
(from the monastery) being called a Kulapati (i.e., he behaved like a house¬ 
holder).'’^ The gradation of the Bhikkhus, moreover, was not based on the 
social ranks held by their respective families, as was the case in the gurukidas 
of the rsis,^ but on their own spiritual progress and intellectual attainments.*^ 
Thus one who knew the hve Nikayas was called Pamcanckayika,^ and he who 
had mastered the Pitakas w^as called the Petaki similarly one who could 
repeat the texts was styled Bhanaka^ and one who knew the Sutras containing 
inslructive discourses was called Sutamtika.'^ Tinally, a master of Abhiddhamma 
was styled Abhiddhammika' and he who emerged triumphant from a public 
debate won the designation of VadiJ * 

Finally, the equality of membership was brought home to the Bhikkhus 
by the idea of community of property emphasized in the sacred texts : “ So 
long as the Brethren shall divide without partiality, any share in common 
with the upright and the holy, all such thing as they receive in accordance 
with the just provisions of the Order, down even to the mere contents of a 
begging-bowl, so long may the Brethren be expected, not to decline but to 
prosper."Naturally enough, everything in the Sahgha including whatever 
was handed over to individual Bhikkhus was considered as communal property. 

Whenever anything even a stalk of vegetable," writes I-Tsing, was given 

Dutt, p. 152. 

2 TakakusLi, op. cif., p. 62. 

3 Ibid., p. 6.h 

4 Gcmtania Dliarrna Sutra, 1, Sutra 29. 

5 /Vfahd\a^ga, I, 53, 4. 

6 Barua and Sinha, Pen hut Inscriptions, p. 123. 

7 The masters of Sutta-pitaka and Vinaya Pitaka were called the Suttantika and Vinayika 
respectively, cf. Barua and Sinha, op. cit., p. 10. 

8 Repeater of .lataka was styled as Jataka-bhanaka (cf. Ibid., p. 10), that of the Digha- 
Nikdva was called the Digha-bhanaka; and the Majjhima-bhanaka, Samyutta-bhanaka and 
Anguttara-bhanaka were the repeaters of texts denoting their respective titles (cf. Ibid.). 
The essential duty of a Bhanaka consisted in recitation or rehearsal of the sacred texts with 
a view to preserving and handling them down by ora! tradition. 

9 Ibid., p. 9. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 

12 The Digha Nikdya-Mahciparinibbdna-Suttanta, i, ii; cf. Dutt, op. cit., p. 185. The 
translation given above is an adaptation of and an improvement on that of T. W. and C. A. 
Rhys Davids, The Sacred Books of the Buddhists, (he Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 85. 

14 
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(lo the priests) by other persons, they made use of it through the assent of 
the assembly.” ‘ 

On joining a monastery the aspirant was shaved, bat lied and was given a 
pata (simple garment). Thereafter he received the IJpasampada ordination,- 
which opened to him tlie portals of the Sahgha of which he became a regular 
member. As such he could take part in all its proceedings except the training 
of the novices. The stage he now entered upon is aptly described as “ Nissaya ' 
from the fact that he had to be a dependent on an dcharya (a senior monk) 
appointed by the Sahgha and live under his spiritual tutelage.This period 
extended over a term of ten years in the case of an average Bhikkhu, which 
in that of an exceptionally learned monk was of only five years' duration, while 
an incapable Bhikkhu had to keep it even all his life.'^ The result of this was 
that though in theory a Bhikkhu even at the Nissaya stage was deemed to be 
on a footing of equality in the monastery, in actual practice this equality 
dwindled to the casting of votes merely at the meeting of the assembly. And 
even this privilege was reduced to a formality, thanks to the pressure brought 
to bear upon the younger members by the polling officer-^ known as 
Salakagahapaka.^’ On completing this period of probationor ten summer 
retreats as it was called, the Bhikkhu was given the position of a Sthavira 
(elder) monk, which meant a 'settled person' of the monastery. Jt was only 
this type of teachers who could become Upadhyayas and teach at the 
Viharas.^ 

It was from among the Sthaviras that appointments were made to the 
administration officers in the monastery by a Ndtti or a resolution taken in 
the assembly.'^ The qualifications required were an upright character made 
up of qualities such as prudence, fortitude, charity and justice.*^ The superior 

1 The cciemony to he performed at the admittance of a monk into the Buddhist Sahyha 
was called l'pasam[\ida It mighl be sought by one who had previously been a Paribraiaka 
belonging to a uitTcrent sect, or one who wanted straightway to pass into the Buddhist Sahgha 
from household life. (C'f. Dutt, op. tit., p. 177). In the early days of Buddhism, a person 
desirous of monkhood had to request the Buddha for accepting him as a member of the 
Sahgha and the Buddha accepted him with the simple utterance of ‘ I hi-Bhikkhu etc. 
Later on with the spread of the creed the light wa.s iransfeired to the other disciples also and 
Upasampada became the regular practice of (he eniiie Sahgha. 

2 A/uZ/c/iY/gga, I, 25, 5. 

3 //>/*/., 1, 52, 1 ; Takakusu, op. cit , DiitL 0 , 9 . c//., p 180. 

Mafiuvair-^<i. 1, 55, 4. 

5 Dutt, op cit , pp. 15S)-I61 

^ “ 1 he sobng was done hv mcan^ of the diMribution of marked pieces of wood called 
Salaka, which were subsequently coimiod vind the mu.oriiy ascertained thereby The polling 
officer was ihercfoiv called Saiakagahapaka." Ih'ni 

7 l-Tsing speaks of vet anothei stage ih,H of C'ha-ga-na (i.c., Dahara, meaning a small 
teacher). Cl'. Takakusu, op. c//., pp 104, 110 

8 Ihul. 

9 Dutt, op. c/C, p. 187. 

10 CuJkoagipp VHl, 6, I, IX. ( LmmY/ It \ts, HI, 6, p. 25.) . 
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oi the vihdia was as a ruk, a \cnerable old monk selected for his exceptional 
learning besides the qualities deemed essential lor holding any administrative 
post in the monaster\ * Ne\t to him eame the Mhunis\anii also styled Mhufapula 
and kaifi'adana, an oftieer to whom alter the siiperioi the “utmost deference” 
was paid - He icgulated the religious life ot the eommunity and the internal 
management of the I ihcua ^ Next te^ the kcunuuldna was probably the Weina 
(Vena, i e , the Sun) an habitual earl\ nsei, who aeted as a sub-director of the 
Mhara He assisted the kemnadana in looking attei the general management 
of the \diaui Next eame ti.e trcasiuer, who kept an aecount ol the property 
of the monastery, both in cash and kind,"' while the iietual ofliee work was 
deme by the kaniika/ who as the name implies, did most of the eleiieal weirk. 
Other olheeis e^t the Buddhist viharas that we know of were the polling othcers, 
the gate-keepeis, and the piesident oi the Uposatha assembly Although these 
ofhecis were appointed temporarily their status was not less esteemed Great 
power was vested m the polling othecr He could lefuse to accept a majority 
decision, if he kit that the same was not in consonance with the precepts of 
the I3hamma and compel the assembly to go to the poll again, and yet again, 
till the right decision was reached ^ As w have already pointed out, the gate¬ 
keeper was an examiner charged with the duty of admitting only such of the 
candidates as had reached tUe standard expected of them by the University ^ 

The internal management of the monastery was regulated in this way. 
The lodging of the monks was entrusted to two officials called Inunadhara 
and Dhannadhara, while their seats in the assembly were assigned according 
to rank b\ the asanapannapaka The Bhanda^anka was in charge of stores’®, 
and the B/iatiuh saka looked after the distribution ol food ’’ The officer in 
charge of the buildings and establishments ol the viharas was called 
nd\cd\animu He wa> lequired to possess a thorough knowledge ol engineering 

1 Bell (H\\ ui I 11 //A <>/ //// // As///^ p \ \Mi (IntfodiiLtiDH) In Ih I of thw direct 
reference of Hwui 1 i lo i siipc'-io"^ uhifc dc''Ciinini the woikiiic of tlu Nalanda \ihari the 
statement ol Dutta fh it ‘the ide i ot \ puimoiint luthonlv of i [seison i iceo^nised head, 
a spiiitual dictator ui ibhol or i Ganidhira w is foreign to the republic in constitution 
of an e IIl^ Buddhi t S inch i (Dutt </> t// , p 145) seems out i eonKcUire not borne out 
hv facts 

2 Bed, a/; et kn nt 
Takakiisii, cit , p ]48 

4 Ibid 

5 BeahfHwuiLi) op n! XWVII 

^ Ucet op cif , p 242 Saleteue op cit , p 596 

7 Dutt,///? ci[ p 161 

8 Beal,//// c/r , II, p 171 lakikusu op at p 148 

9 Cn/la\ag^a XII, 2, 7 Bh igu\ it,//// or , p 155 
10 CulUnagi^a, VJ, 21, 2 

” Barhiii hmnptions, pp 17, 125 

12 //W, p 15 (Nos 27), 125 Cullavagga VI, 17, 2 
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for the purpose of building and repairing the structures of the monasteries.* 
And lastly, the dramikapdsaka looked after the drdmikas or the parks.^ 

It was only natural that a highly organised community, such as the 
Buddhist vihara, should soon have acquired an autonomous status. I-Tsing 
reports about the viharas of his own days that the priests there “ submitted 
to their own laws, without ever giving any trouble to the public court 
and further that " once a monk had his name entered in the roll of the 
monastery, he ceased to have any “ concern with the register of the state. 

The student-life in these viharas was simple and systematic, we may 
almost say sublime. The students were subject to the same rules and regulations 
as were the priests, their preceptors, so long as they lived within the four walls 
of the viharas—rules which were calculated to induce in them regularity and 
simple habits. “ These laws/' says Fa Hian, regulating their demeanour in 
sitting, rising and entering when the others arc assembled, are those which 
have been practised by all the saints since the Buddha was in the world. 
They rose at sunrise,^’ and having finished tlieir toilet and bath they took a 
walk round the temple and w'orshipped.'^ This was followed by breakfast 
which consisted of rice-water.^ They then prepared their lessons for the day.^ 

^ Bhagavat, op. cit., p. 152. 

2 Ibid. This ofUccr was helped by a Parisandavd/ika who looked after the groves of a 

monastery. Korn, Manual of Buddhistru p. 83; Bhagavat, op. cit.^ p. 153. There was also a 
civaropati^^ahapaka {Cidlavag^a, VI, 21, 2) who was in charge of the wardrobe. He was an 
olficer who rcccis'cd robes from layman on behalf of the Sahgha for the monks residing in 
the vihdra. This otlicer was helped by a Satiyagahapaka^ i e., a distributor of undergarments 
and a Kathinavitiihdrika^ i.e., one who distributed a Kalhina (cf. Bhagavat, op. cii., p. 152). 
This work of examining water for the monks residing in the vihara was done by a Saddhi- 
vihdrika whose duty was to see that the water to be used at the vihara was properly filtered 
(Mahdvagga I, 25, 15; Takakusa, op. cit., p. 62). He had also to wait after the Upadhyaya, 
and look to their requirements. This officer possibly looked after the judicial department 
of the monastery and took care to sentence a Upadhyaya to Parivasa discipline (cf. Mahdyngga^ 
I, 25, 21). The Kappiyakaraks received gifts of money on behalf of the monastery and converted 
it into commodities required. He also ascertained what provision was allowable and what was 
not (Dutt, p. 187). The officers who helped the Bfidtudesaka were a i.e.,distributor 

of congey, (Dutt, p. 187), (distributor of rice-pulp (shid)), a Khajja-bhdjaka (i.e., 

distributor of dry sweets), and Falabhdjaka, (i.e., distributor of fruits). Then again there was 
an officer called Patfagahaka who was in charge of the store of bowls and their distribution 
among the monks {Cullavagga, VI, 21, 3), the Rupiyacchadaka who disposed of bullion 
(Vinaya text I, p. 24); and lastly there was another called the appamattaka vissdjjaka who 
saw to the getting of small articles and distributing them like needles, pairs of scissors, 
sandals, etc. (Cullavagga, VI, 21, 3). 

3 Takakusu, op. cit.^ p, 63. 

^ Ibid., p. 65. 

5 Legge, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

6 Takakusu, op. cit., pp. 116-7. 

7 Ibid., pp. 17, 116. 

8 Ibid., p. 117. 

9 The students also went to their preceptor at the last watch of the night when they 
Jeamt everything about the passage which they studied in the course of the day. Ibid,, p. 120. 
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After which, presumably, their schools began. At midday they had a full meal* 
at which cakes ,2 rice, butter, curds, milk, fruits^ and at times meat^ were 
served. They were required to observe complete silence during the meal^ 
and were not to get up before it was finished.^ It is interesting to note that as 
at the present day, there prevailed the custom of chewing nut-megs mixed 
with cloves and bros-camphor after each meal,'^ a practice intended to counter¬ 
act bad odour in the mouth and aid digestion. 

Uniformity prevailed in the matter of dress, and no distinction existed bet¬ 
ween the poor and the rich in this regard. They wore three robes as prescribed 
by the Vinaya texts.^ They wore a double waist-cloth (uttara-sahga), a single 
upper robe (Sahghati) and a single under-garment (antarvasaka).*^ The translator 
of the Mahavagga describes the mode of wearing these robes as follows; “ The 
waist-cloth (Sahghati) was wrapped round the waist and back, and secured 
with a girdle. The under-garment (antaravasaka) was wrapped round the 
loins and reached below the knee, being fastened round by an end of the 
cloth being tucked in these; and sometimes also by a girdle. 1'he upper robe 
(uttarasamga) was wrapped round the legs from the loins to the ankles, and 
the end was then drawn, at the back, from the right hip, over the left shoulder, 
and either allowed to fall down in front or (as is still the custom in Burma, 
and in the Burmese sect in Ceylon) drawn back again over the right shoulder, 
allowed to fall down on the back.”^^^ These robes w hich were of yellow colour 
are characterised by T-Tsingas religious garments, *' but as students w ere required, 
to use them, they may as aptly be called academical. In winter the alumni 
were more sumptuously clad, ^ - but during summer they had to conform to 
the manner of dress prescribed in the Vinaya text.* ^ 

The student community of the times, however, had few games and amuse¬ 
ments to relieve the tedium of the daily round of duties. Many of the games 
which in our eyes are innocent, were forbidden to them no less than those 

• Legge, op. cit.y p. 42; Takakiisu, op. cit., p. 26. 

2 Ibid., p. 40. 

3 Cullavagga, V, 5; Takaku.su, op. cit., pp. 40-44. 

4 Ibid., pp, 43 and 58; Beal, (Hwui Li), op. cit., p. 113. 'The bhikkhus were allowed to 
eat three kinds of meat without incurring any guilt. 

5 Mahavagga, I, 25, 5. 

6 Cullavaggo, VI, 10, 1. 

7 Takakusu, op. et. loc. cit. 

8 Mahavagga, VIH, 12, 2; Walters, op, dr., I, p. 119, Beal, op. at., 1, p. 76; Takakusu 
op. at., p. 72 fl'. 

^ Malidvagga, VI11, 14, 2. 

to Takakusu, op. at., pp 72-74; Mahavagga, VIII, 13, 4, p. 212, note 2. 

n Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 
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which were clearly unmoral, if not immoral, such as gambling. Denouncing 
the monks of a former age who indulged in these amusements, the Cullavagga 
says: “They used to amuse themselves at games with eight pieces and ten 
pieces, and with tossing up, hopping over diagrams formed on the ground, 
and removing substances from a heap without shaking the remainder; and 
with games at dice, and trap-ball; and with sketching rude figures, tossing 
balls, blowing trumpets, having matches at ploughing with mimic ploughs, 
tumbling, forming mimic wind-mills, guessing at measures, having chariot 
races, and archery matches, shooting marbles \\ith the fingers, guessing other 
people’s thoughts, and mimicking other people’s acts;-and they used to 
practise elephant riding, and horse riding,^ and carnage driving, and archery, 
and swordsmanship;- and they ui.ed to run to and fro in front of elephants, 
and in front of horses, and in front of carriages; -and they used to exhibit 
signs of anger, and to wring their hands, and to wrestle, and to box with 
their fists;—and spreading their robes out as a stage they used to invite dancing 
girls, saying, Here you may dance, sister! ” and greet her with applause.^ 
This left the viharas a very narrow choice indeed, which was limited to pastimes 
like swimming,^ and taking walks.^ The ban on indoor games, however, 
could not be rigorously enforced and these may have been indulged in by the 
student community secretly and covertly. For curiously enough among the 
finds at the Nalanda excavations are prccisedly gaming dice, from which 
Mr. Page has remarked that “ The Buddhist brethren here were not altogether 
above the amusements of less austere humanity.”^ 

All the same, the rules of discipline were strictly observed at these 
Buddhist scats of learning. As for the priests we have the testimony of Hiuen 
Tsiang that the “ rules of Nalanda were severe and the conduct of the priests 
pure and blameless (a verdict which may with equal propriety be applied 
to Valabhi), and the same authority has it that during 700 years since the 
foundation of the establishment, there has been no single case of guilty rebellion 
against the rules.”^ This is all the more remarkable inasmuch as corporal 
punishment was unknown at these institutions, and the highest punishment 
that was inflicted was expulsion therefrom, a punishment meted out only for 
serious acts of immorality^ which were indeed rare occurrences. 

* In the seventh century 1-Tsing observed that the junior members rode on horse-back, 
while the senior went in sedan-chairs, Takakusu, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Cullavagga, 13, 2. 

3 Takakusu, op. cit., pp. 107-109. 

4 Ibid., p. 144. 

5 Archcsological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1923-1924, p. 74. 

6 Beal, op. cit., II, p. 170. 

7 Beal, (Hwui Li), op. cit., pp. 112-113. 

8 Patimokha, Samgha diseasa Dharnma; Takakusu. c;p. et loc. cit; Watters, op. cit., I, 
344; Beal, op. cit., I, p. 214. 
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Finally, the students closed their scholastic career with a public examination 
at which they were required to defend some thesis. Difficulties were proposed 
against it and their passing of the examination depended on solving them to 
the satisfaction of tlie learned audience. “ And then,” says I-Tsing, ” their 
fame makes the five mountains (of India) vibrate, and their renown flows, 
as it were over the four borders. They receive grants of land, and are advanced 
to a high rank; their famous names are, as a reward, written in white on their 
lofty gates. After this they can follow whatever occupation they like."^ 

(B) HINDU SYSTEM 

The capital of a Hindu dyna^ty, it was but natural that Valabhi should 
have acquired renown as a seat of Hindu learning as well. Though the material 
at our disposal is too scanty to allow us to infer the existence of a Hindu 
university there, it is incredible that the capital should be without a Hindu 
institution of higher learning. The tradition of Valabhi as a centre of Hindu 
studies is probably preserved in the Kathdsaritsdgara, a work of the eleventh 
century, which narrates a story of Visnud dta, a Brahmana youth from Antar- 
vedi, who went up to Valabhi for prosecuting higher studies even though 
centres like Benaras and Taxila were nearer to his home on the banks of the 
Ganges.^ So also a fourteenth century work relates how Mayura^arman, the 
founder of the Kadamba dynasty, finding that the local Brahmanas had fallen 
from their station, went all the way to Valabhi to bring some who could 
presumably assist him at a sacrifice.^ Though this story has been discredited/ 
epigraphical evidence is not lacking which goes to prove that Valabhi was a 
nursery of Brahmanas, which supplied learned priests to different parts of 
India.^ It is, however, strange that among the hundred or more Maitraka 
inscriptions that have so far been found, there is not e\cn one which records 
a grant for purposes of education, a circumstance which rules out the possibility, 
for the present at least, of a Hindu university having existed at Valabhi. This, 
however, does not mean that the Flindus had no institution where they could 
receive instruction according to their own traditional methods. Or else, wc 
shall not be able to explain the great literary activity that went on at the court 
as well as in the country throughout the Maitraka period. It is well known 
that Bhattibhatta, the author of the famous BhaUikdvya or the Rdvamvadha, 

1 Takakusu, op, cit,, p. 178. 

2 Somadeva, Kathdsaritsdgara, tarahga 32, 

B i\ S : 1 

3 This is known from the Puttige version of the Gramapadhati, cf. B, A. Saletorc, Ancient 
KarnAfaka, I. pp. 324-325, note 1; cf. Moraes, “ Notes on the Pre-Kadamba History of Goa,” 
Transactions of the Indian History Congress, Fifth Session, (Hyderabad), p. 167 (1941). 

4 Ibid. 

^ Cf. Fleet, ” Baroda Grant of Karka 1 (RSstrakuta),” I. A., XII, p. 160. 
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wrote under the patronage of the Maitraka king DharasenaJ Then again 
the Maitraka copper-plates refer to various Brahmanas as students of the 
different Vedic studies, for instance, a Brahmana named Rudragopa is des¬ 
cribed as a student of Atharva-Veda,^ while another is spoken of as a student 
of the Vajesaneya l^akha^ and the Kauthumi I^akha of the Sama Veda/ 
Finally, the same records in describing the literary accomplishments of the 
Maitraka rulers, show that the Hindu learning was far from being neglected, 
and was actually at a premium in their realm. An idea of the state of this 
learning may perhaps be gauged from some of the titles assumed by these 
rulers. For example, the titles ‘ Samyag-upalaksitanka-^astra * and ‘ Sakala- 
smrti-pramitamargga-paripalana-praja-hrdaya ranjanad-anvartha-raja-sabdah ’ 
of king Dharasena II and his predecessor Guhasena show that great importance 
was attached to the Dhamiasastra literature.-^ Similarly, the description of 

i This is known from the colophon of the poem:-'- 

The Bhattikdvya, p. 311. This poem is a grammatical work composed with the object of 
illustrating Panini’s Sutras, and was long regarded as an authority on questions of grammar. 
It is, as Mallinatha describes it, an VdCiharana Kenya or illustration-poem of the Sutras of 
Panini (cf. Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 116). In the colophon the poet boasts 
that “ This poem can be understood only with a commentary, it sulBces that it is a happy 
enterprise for the clever, an account of my love of learning the stupid come to grief in it,” 
(cf. The Bhattikdvya verse, 34, p. 310). The list of Alahkaras given by Bhatti is to a certain 
degree original when compared with those of Dapdin and Bharnaha. Its source is still un¬ 
known (cf. Keith, op. cit., p. 118). It is said of this poem that ” this work serves as a lamp 
to those who are wcll-ver.sed in the figurative sense of the words (grammar), but like a mirror 
in the hands of the blind to those who are devoid of the knowledge of grammar.” The Bhatti- 
k&vyQy verse 33, p. 310. 

The verses 14 to 22 of this maha-kavya are devoted to Lit (Perfect), Lun (Aorist), Lrt (Simple 
figure), Lan (imperfect), Lat (present), Lin (potential). Lot (imperative), Lrn (conditional), 
and Lilt (perihrcstic figure) respectively. This is merely a single literary remnant which is 
however, suggestive of a vast literary activity in those days. Further, we know that a good 
number of commentaries have been written on this Bhattikavya by different writers, of which 
the Jayamangala by Jayamangal is the oldest and the most popular of all. The other known 
commentaries arc the Kalpadipika by Pundariksa; the Vaijayanti by Kandarpachakravarti; 
the Bhattichandriko by Vidhyavinod; the Magadhabodha by Ramanand; the Mugahabodhini 
by Bharatmattika; the Subodhini by Kumudananda; the Bhaitabodhini by Narayana-Vidhya- 
vinod, the Subodhini by Rairchandra^astri, the Kalapadipika by Vidhyasagara; the Bhasavrti 
by Purushotam and the Sarvapathin by Mallinatha. All these show the importance of the 
work. 

2 Cf- Diskalkar, ” Bhadva Copper-plates of Dharasena II,” A. B. O. IV, p. 33; 
Acharya, op. cit., 1 , No. 69. 

3 Diskalkar, ” Palitana Plates of Dhruvasena 1,” £. /., XI, p. 112; Acharya, op. cit.^ 
I, No. 26. 

4 Diskalkar, ” Valabhi Grants,” J. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S.), I, p. 28; Acharya, op. cit., 
I, No. 55; Buhler, ” Additional Valabhi Grants,” I. A., VII, p. 68. 

3 Gadre, *' The Amreli Plates.” Important Inscription from the Baroda State, p. 6 ff. 
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King Dhruvasena I as well-versed in philosophy, dhanurvidya (i.e., science of 
archery),* that ol Dronasimha as well-versed in the Smrtis of Manu and 
others,2 of Dhruvasena II as having mastered Panini's grammar, ^ of l^lladitya I 
as a poet,^ and of J^iladitya VII as ‘ Jnana-trayi,' i.e., one who possesses the 
knowledge of the three Vedas,^ all go to show that these were common subjects 
of study during the period. Finally, the description of Siladitya I as:“ Sarvva- 
vidya-para parama-bhagadhigama-vimala-matih,”^ reveals the religious 
emphasis which was put on the educational system, for while the * apara ’ 
vidyS consisted in the study of the four Vedas and the six Vedahgas, the ‘ para ^ 
vidya meant the search for the imperishable^ or vidya as it was called, and 
in terms of which all other knowledge was to be estimated. ^ 

The Hindu educational system must have conformed, as in other parts 
of India, to the time honoured methods. Primary education was probably in 
the hands of the village school-masters, who taught in the Pathasdlds. The 
course ol* instruction given in these primary schools consisted of reading, 
writing and arithmetic.Along with these subjects the students were also 
taught the nlti-siistras (Moral precepts) vith fables—the most important of 
which was probably the Pancha-tantrad^ Before joining these village schools 
the “ Vidyarambha Saihskara ” or as described by some authorities the 
“ Aksara svikaranani ” Saiiiskara was performed.* * Tliis took place probably 
in the fifth year of a boy, because the period from birth to the fifth year was 
regarded as the time for play.*^ As at present, under the system of education 
in those days also the teachers taught the letters of the alphabet in association 
with a word beginning with the letter.*-^ 

1 Hiihlcr, “ Grant of Guha^cna of Valabhi,” /. A., W, p 174 11. 

2 Ibid., “ manuadi pranita-vidhi-vidhana dhanna ”... ctv. 

3 I Icct, ” Alina Coppcr-platc Inscription of Siladitya Vll,” C. /. Ill, p. 171 ff. 

4 Acharya, op. cit.. No. 71 ; Bhandarkar, op. cit.^ I, p. 14; /. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 66. 

5 Fleet, op. et loc. cit. 

6 Ibid, (lines 11-12). 

7 TV/e Mandaka-Uparii^ad, I, i, 1-5. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Arthasdstra, pp. 10-11. 

to Cf. Majnmdar, A Histotv of Eilucafion in Ancicnl India., p. 67. 

11 Cf. Altekar, Ancient Indian Education, p. 1. 

12 The Vi^nu Parana, Pt. I, XII, IS. 

In a book on astrology (Muhurta-Mdrtanda) auspicious days and hours are mentioned for 
the commencement of the terxhing of the alphalx^t to children, (r/) According to this book 
the age of a child for commencing education should be three years, (/?) while according to 
Charaka it should be five, (c) the Vi^m Parana considers first five years of the life of a child 
as time for play, {d) and finally, according to the Arthasdstra, the same should commence 
after the Upanayana SamskSra. 

13 Lalita Vistdra, p. 184; cf. Majumdar, op. et loc. cit. 
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After finishing the course of study in these schools, students were sent 
to the Cninikulas, where the foundations were laid of their future careers.* 
The IJpanayana Samskdra (i.e., taking near)“ was performed before the com¬ 
mencement of this stage of the student-life, a ceremony which was considered 
as a momentous event in a boy’s Life, marking as it were the beginning of his 
spiritual life.^ The age for this ceremony in the case of the Brahmana, Kstriya 
and Vaisya lads respectively was the eighth, eleventh and the twelfth year.*^ 

It was from this time that a period of strenuous study and rigorous 
exertions for mastering the sacred texts began.^ Yajnavalkya describes the 
life of a student after the Upanayana Saiiiskara as very regular and methodical. 
The student rose before sun-rise, bathed daily after he got up, made his toilet, 
and then having sprinkled himself with water while saying dpohista-mantra — 
practised Pranayama (suppression of vital airs), and suryyopasthanam (worship 
the Sun), and then recited the Gayatri.^ The muttering of the Gayatri was to 
be performed both at dawn and twilight with fixed attention.^ He studied 
(when called upon to do so) and offered to his preceptor whatever he had 
gathered by begging.^ For developing active habits the teacher from the very 
beginning taught him cleanhness, rules of etiquette, the duty of attendance 
on the sacrificial fire and devotions like the Sandhya. The study of the vedas 
was considered most important in ancient India, and particular care was 
taken for pronouncing correctly every syllable and accent.^ Thus the recital 
was not mechanical and great attention was given to the subject. The preceptors 
repeated their instructions until they were satisfied that the students had fully 
grasped the subjects taught. Hiuen Tsiang, who actually observed the Brahmana 

1 Altckar, op. cit., p. 3. 

2 Das, The Educational Sv.stcm of the Ancient Htndus^ p. 18. 

3 The Upanayana ceremony of a student of the Ayurveda was to he performed in a 
special way before Agni by his preceptor. Cf. Mookerjee, J. U. P. II. S., XV, p. 24. 

4 Manu Smrti, II, 36. 

5 IJpadhyaya, “ Fducation and Learning as depicted by Kalidasa,” J. B. H. (/., IV, 
p. 53. 

6 Vdjnavalkya, I, 10-21, p, 3. 

7 Manu, II, 69. 

8 Yajnavalkya, I, 10-21, Manu, II, 65. 

9 The vcdic mantras were not permitted to Sudras, for the Aryan theologians believed 
that if there was the slightest mistake in the accent or the pronunciation of the vedic mantra, 
it would bring about ruin and disaster: 

PSnini ^iksS, V. 52. 

And possibly it was l^ecause of this that even after the invention of the art of writing, it was 
not utilised for preserving and transmitting the Vedic literature. Cf. Panimya Sikse, 32; cf. 
Altekar, “ Method of Teaching Students in Ancient India,” Gopala Krsmmdchdrya Book of 
Commemoration, p. 425. 

“ -M wr fefegqraifi; i 
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teachers at work, thus describes their way of educating their pupils: “These 
teachers explain the general meaning (to their disciples) and teach them the 
minuticu; they rouse them to activity and skilfully win them to progress ; 
they instruct the inert and sharpen the dull. When disciples, intelligent and 
acute, are addicted to idle shirking, the teachers, doggedly persevere repeating 
instructions until tlieir training is finished. When the disciples are thirty years 
old, their minds being settled and their education finished, they go into office; 
and the first thing they do then is to reward the kindness of their teachers.”* 

More details about the life of students in ancient India are known from 
various Hindu sources. It is said that they had to wear simple dress and avoid 
eating to excess.- They avoided all sorts of luxurious food such as honey, 
meat, sweets, etc. They were further advised not to use scents, garlands, sweet 
or pungent drinks, and had to observe brahmacharya (celibacy).^ Further, 
they were required to refrain from smearing the body with oil, painting the 
eyes with collyrium, dancing, singing, gambling, petty quarrels, calumniating 
people, telling lies, looking wistfifily at women and doing harm to others.^ 
The Hindu Dharmasastras also corrobo: ,te the same when they maintain 
that religion and morality are not “ matters of intellect only—that they cannot 
be so much learnt as practised, and that the atmosphere or environment to 
which a child is accustomed in early years is the most powerful agent in shaping 
and forming his religious and moral life.”'^ They embraced the feet of their 
teacher at the beginning and at the end of a lecture,^ a fact which shows the 
veneration in which the guru was held in those days. The preceptors in turn 
were required to treat the students with great affection. They had to use sweet 
and mild words to them. Only in the case of a pupil, guilty of grave 
misdemeanour, was he beaten with a rope or a split bamboo on the back and 
never on a delicate part. A teacher who would strike a student otherwise was 
considered to have incurred the guilt of a thief.^ Thus it is clear that the rules 
laid down by Kautilya and Manu come very near to the principles advocated 
by modern educationalists. 

(C) THE JAINA SYSTEM 

The history of education in the Maitraka kingdom would indeed be 
incomplete, if a description of the Jaina system of instruction were omitted. 
Valabhl is the traditional home of Jainism. It was here that the Svetambara 

1 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 160. 

2 Manu, If, 44, 51. 

3 Ibid., 177. 

4 Ibid., 180. 

3 Cf. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 74-76. 

6 The Pratisakhya of Rg Veda, XV; Majumdar, loc., cit. 

7 Manu, II, 209-300. 

9 Majumdar, op. ct he. cit. 
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canon was collected and published. Right from the beginning of the Maitraka 
rule, their capital city had become the scene of a great scriptural activity.* 
Naturally, it came to be a rendezvous of the Jaina savants. One of these was 
Dhaneivarasuri, the author of the famous !§atruhjaya-Mahatmya, who des¬ 
cribes himself in this work as a tutor of king SlJaditya.^ Here, too, we are 
told that Dhanesvarasuri euchred the colours of the Buddhists who were 
puffed up with pride on account of their knowledge, and the ground he took 
for defeating them was ‘ Syad-vada,’ i.e., ‘ may be ’ or the science of logic.^ 

Other Jaina savants who flourished at Valabhl were Malla and his 
brothers.^ These were Jitayasas^ who wrote a Nyasa or commentary on a 
grammatical work, known as Vi^ranta-Viiyddharavara^ \ and Yaksa, who 
composed a Saiiihita known as Niniittastdngubodhini. Malla himself wrote 
his famous treatise on the Jaina philosopliy called the NayachackraJ It is 
said that this Malla had a maternal uncle named Jindnandasuri who was a 
^vctambara Jaina monk, lie was defeated in a public controversy at Bharu- 
kachchha by the Buddhist Buddhananda, and in consequence had to leave the 
city. He settled at Valabhi where lie taught his nephews. After finishing his 
studies Malla went to Bharukachchha and defeated his uncle’s opponent 
Buddhananda in a public debate, held before the royal assembly, and won 
the title of Vddin as a result of his triumph.^ 

These references to Jaina scholars would point to the existence of Jaina 
educational institutions in the kingdom, though actual epigraphical or literary 
evidence is so far not forthcoming. Education among the Jainas was dispensed 

1 The practice of (ransinitting learning tVoni generation to generation orally was given 
up here, when it was realised that it was absolutely necessary to prepare MSS of the 
Jaina canonical literature (cf. C hapter on “ Religion ”). This reduction into writing is 
technically known as ' piislakarbhana ’ of the Jaina Agauias; Kalpusutra, p. 270; Munshi^ 
Gujarat and its Litcratwc, p. 31. 

2 Shatninjava-Alahatmya, p. 769. 

3 Ihid., Prahhavakachanta (Intioduction). 

4 Ibid., p. 16. 

3 Ihid. 

6 This work is referred to bv Hemachandra in his grammar the Siddha-Hcma. Vftmana is 
said to be the author of Vihaniavidvadharavara: cf. Purdttatva, IV, p, 91. 

7 A book named Navachakra, by Hex asenaSuri consisting of 87 gathas has come down 
to us. It describes Mallavadin. as a great logician. Wc find it mentioned there that the author 
has taken his material from the Ekanta Java Pafako by Haribhadra. However, wc do not 
know whether this Navachakra is the same as that of Malkivadin. 

8 Two other stories arc told of this Mallavadin in the Probandh icfiimdmani and in the 
Prahatidhakosa. They also give an account of this controversy between the Buddhist and the 
Jaina scholars and the ultimate triumph of the Jaina. CT. Chapter on “ Religion.” One 
more reference to the importance given to the Sxetambara scholars of Valabhl is gathered 
from the Bhadrabahucharita of Ratnanandi (Ch. IV, verse 133) where we arc told that king 
BhupSla of Karahata invited the SvetSmbara monks of Valabhl, probably for performing 
some religious practice. This was done by him at the request of his queen Nrkuladcvi, cf. 
Luders, “ Kadamba Plates of Prabhutavarsa,” E, IV, p. 338 ff. 
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by two different agencies, the art-schools and the monasteries. The former 
were the regularly organised institutions where education was imparted to 
all irrespective of caste, creed or sex‘ unlike the Bralimanica! schools. The 
instruction given in the art-schools was religious as well as secular and was 
calculated to fit the needs of the students in different walks of life, and to turn 
them into better citizens.^ The schools were probably run with the help of 
state subsidies,^ which were thus one of their chief financial resources. The 
students assisted their teachers with their household work^ while they remained 
under them and paid an honorarium to them on completion of their studies.-'^ 
According to the RayapasenTyasutta these teachers fell into three categories: 
the kalayaria or teachers of arts such as writing, sippayariya or teachers of 
handicrafts such as pottery, and so forth, and the Dhammayaria or teachers 
of divinity.^ 

The art-schools were generally patronized at the primary and secondary 
stages, before the children entered the Brahmanical or the monastic schools. 
Starting at the age of seven they continued here for about a further seven 
years.^ The subjects taught during this period were of fundamental importance; 
and fell into four groups, viz., the three R’s, fine arts, military training and 
academic and scientific studies. The study of the three R's was meant to equip 
the child with the rudiments of knowledge;^ the fine arts comprised singing, 
painting, music, dancing, drawing and cognate subjects.Military training 
was given together with the allied courses of hunting, riding and archery 
while the academic and scientific branches of study were so planned as to 
afford the students both intellectual pleasure and economic gain, including 
as they did the study of vernacular languages, composition, ballad-making, 
public-speaking, and a knowledge of the Vedas, the Vedangas, astronomy, 
astrology, medicine, and mineralogy.* * Thus the courses in these schools were 
well adapted to the physical, mental, and emotional needs of the scholars 
from their boyhood to early adolescence. 

The method of teaching was based on sound educational psychology. 
Education was never forced upon an unwilling mind.*- The classes were held 

1 Das Gupta, Jaina System of Education, pp. 2, 12, 13, 16, 53. 

2 JbUL, p. 4. 

3 Ibid., p. 15. It must, however, be observed that no grants in money or kind to the 
Jaina institutions, made by the Maitrakas, have eomc down to us. 

4 Cf. Kapadia, “ The Jaina System of Education,” VIII, pp. 210-211. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Rayapaseniyasuttay s. 77, para 33 of Paesitcahaniya in Vaidya, pp. 101-120. 

7 Ibid.y pp. 69-70. 

« Ibid.y pp. 67-68. 

9 Ibid, 

10 Ibid.y p. 68. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Das Gupta, op. cit.y p. 82. 
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from sunrise to sunset with a recess for lunch only. Instructions were imparted 
to the students either in groups or individually, according to the nature of 
the subject.' l or example, military training and other cognate arts were taught 
in groups as at present I’or economising time both of the teacher and the 
taught. No new subject was begun unless the one in hand had been thoroughly 
mastered. 

Thus the students passed about seven years of their life in the art-schools 
where they lived a decent, happy and vigorous life.- 

After finishing their studies in the art-schools the .students joined the 
monasteries. These monasteries were the prototype of the Buddhist viharas.^ 
They were situated in the suburbs of cities, away from the din and bustle of 
the work-a-day world and probably formed independent units by themselves. 
The principle observed in founding these institutions was to select a site easy 
of access to the faith!ul and suitable to ‘ learned leisure.’-^ 

bach monastery was managed by a hierarchy of officers,^ chosen from 
among the monks according to the qualifications required for their offices.^ 
These officers apparently constituted the executive council wdiich looked after 
the general administration of the institution. At the head of this body was the 
Siddha who controlled the policy of the institution with the assistance of the 
Arhat, Next in rank came the Acharyas, learned monks wdio together with 
the Upadhyayas were entrusted with the actual teaching work. Lastly, came 
the Sadhus. And all five constituted what was known as the Paheha-Paramesthi 
of a Jaina monastery.Other officers were the Pravajyadayakas and the 
Niryapakas who discharged respectively the functions of initiating novices into 
the ascetic fold and rehabilitating erring members of the order. The Jsramanas 
were the common monks who also must have taught in the monastery.^ 

The Acharyas were the most important among these teachers. Their 
qualiheations may be deduced from the rule followed in Jaina monasteries 
that the Sutras should be taught by an l^padhyaya (sub-preceptor), whereas 
their meaning should be propounded by an Achar>a (preceptor).Hence, we 

1 Das Gupta, op. cit., p. 82. 

2 IhuL 

3 Ibul., p. 2. 

4 Cl'. Tagoie, Hhcvaii Qiuutcflw April, 1924, p. 64; Das Giiota, op. (it., pp. .3, 22. 

5 Ibid., p. 25 ir. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., pp 2S-2() The .hun,i sources mention two t\'pes of preceptors, vi?., the dik^ci- 
^urii and the vnh ci-ipu it. this w,is probably because the one and the same preceptor could 
not be expected to be conscisani with all scicnees. Nay, ]nslancc.s arc not lacking of person.^ 
who had mote than one vidya-gui u, cf. Kapadia, op. (it., p. 20R But as a general rule a vidya 
guru was also a diksu-guru. 

^ Kapadia, op. cit., p. 205. 
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may agree with Mr. Kapadia, when he observes that it was considered necessary 
that an Acharya should know various languages in order that his pupils might 
be taught through the medium of their own motiier tongue.^ Accordingly, 
the preceptor was expected to broaden his outlook by travel, thus coming 
into contact with diverse peoples and customs.- Speaking of these itinerant 
teachers, 1 liuen Tsiang observes that they “ count not, 1,000 li a long journey,” 
and that " forgetting fatigue they expatiate in the arts and sciences.He 
alone was the perfect teacher who could answer all the questions and difficulties 
of his students. Others were unlit to leach. Nor was a student to accept blindly 
whatever he was taught, but had to weigh tlie worth of every word.*^ 

The courses of studies in these mona‘^teries were so planned as to make 
the student frugal and independent. As respects the monks, a fivefold aim was 
always kept in view. Their training was calculated to impart to them the right 
knowledge, add stability to their faith, strengthen their character, eradicate 
false pre-possessions and prejudices and assist them in discerning objects and 
their proper perspective.*^ All this was designed to turn the students’ mind 
increasingly towards religion. 

The curricula w^ere wide in scope.^ For they included instructions in 
religion, literature, arts, physical culture and other like subjects, and thus 
met the needs of all types of students in the different grades of life.”^ The 
religious instructions included the Hindu, the Buddhist and the Jaina courses 
of studies.^ Out of these subjects the Brahmanical works together with the 
arts-course were taken up in the first group; the second group included the 
whole range of Buddhist studies; w'hile in the third and final group knowledge 
of the important works of the Jainas like Ahgas was imparted to the students. 
All these subjects possibly made up the course for graduation, while the post¬ 
graduate course included a study of subjects like the Vedas, Vedangas, history, 
philosophy, higher mathematics, grammar, prosody, astronomy, literature, 

1 Kapadia, loc., cit. 

2 Watters, op. at., 1, p. IM ; Das Cjupla, op. (it., pp. 25, 

3 Wallers, op. ct loc. cit. 

4 Nittiuti on ^va.s.so) a.sntto, V .133; cl kapadia, <>p. cif , p. 20(). 

5 I hid., pp. 210, 220. 

6 The .lamas look upon Loid Rsabha as the fiisl liuhankara oi the prc.scnt ilunda 
avasarpini period. In eons kalpas oi cycle, ihcie t*ic Iao cia - mentioned, \i/ , the (ivasnipint 
and uisoipini. the uvosaipun oi the descendim; tra one in uhich picl> and truth go 
on decreasing until m the end chaos and confusion reign o\ci the cailh; and the uisoiptni or 
ascending era is one in which there is e\ei-grov\mg csoluiion ol piety and tuilh." CT. Jaini, 
Outline of Jainism, p. \s\i, as the oiiginator of leaching (sf kapadia, op cit , p 199). We 
learn from Hhadrabahusvamin’s Pajjo'^anafvappa (also known as kalpasutra) that Lord 
Rsabha taught 72 arts of males w'hich included the art of wilting and arithmetic also. Cf. 
Kapadia, op. cit., p. 201. 

7 Das Chipta, op. cit., pp. 2, 0; RayakTharasirk Ptahandhakesa, I, p. 28. 

8 Jhid., p. 27. 
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lexicography, poetics, politics,* together with sacred texts of the Brahmanas.^ 
Special attention was paid to astrology and there were several scholars who 
attained great proficiency in this science. This is inferred from the fact that 
the Chinese traveller who visited India in the seventh century was so greatly 
impressed by the knowledge of astrology possessed by the Jainas, that he 
actually had his horoscope cast for him by a Nirgrantha named Yajra.^ It 
is interesting to note that science was cultivated not as a means of livelihood 
but for its own sake, and because it was believed that it could be of use in 
case the Jaina church was threatened by some persecution.'^ The Jaina scholars 
also wrote theses on subjects like medicine and the grammar of Panini.-^ 
Obvioirdy this research work was also included in the programme of post¬ 
graduate studies. 

The method of study pursued in the Jaina monasteries was both 
comprehensive and rational. In learning a given passage from the texts the 
student liad to observe five dilTcrcnt steps.Tiie first of these was reliearsal; 
next came repetition and tlien followed interrogation, concentration and 
discussion in successive order. After tliis his knowledge w'as pronounced 
perfect.'^ ITic teacher too in his work of explanation had to observe similar 
and corresponding steps, like Bhasa or ordinary explanation, Vibliasa or 
giving of synonyms and Vattiya or giving an explanation of the explanation.*^ 
These steps, wc find, compared to the several stages in the blossoming of the 
lotus flower, the bud, the half-opened llowcr and the full-blown lotus in the 
Jaina w ork VisevSa.*^ The Jaina monks, like the Buddhist and the Hindu teachers, 
stressed the value of repetition in the task of imparting instruction to students, * ^ 
and they were very particular and careful that the lessons they taught were 
thoroughly mastered by the pupils. Besides, a three hours’ compulsory study 
of the Jaina scriptures was strictly enjoined upon these monks every day,** 
and a violation of this obligation was looked upon with grave concern.*^ 

Jaina students wishing to be trained according to the Jaina ritual resided 
in the monasteries in the company of their teachers.* Life in these monasteries 
was simple. The earliest age at w^hich students could join a monastery was 

1 Ra\aseU\arasuri, Prabhandakoia, I, p. 112. 

2 Ibid., p. 71. 

Shaman Hwui Li, op. cit., pp. 161-162; Watters, op. cit., 11, pp. 44-45. 

4 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 254. 

5 Sharma, Jainism m Karnataka Country, p. 72. 

6 Das Gupta, op. cit., p. 31. 

7 Ibid., Yogindra Acharya, Faramdtmd Prakasa, pp. 59, 341. 

8 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 222. 

9 Ib id. 

10 Yogindra Acharya, Paramdtmd Prakasa, p. 59; Das Gupta, op. cit., p. 31. 

H Das Gupta, op. cit., p. 3; The Unasagadasa, p. 51. 

12 Das Gupta, op. cit., pp. 3, 118. 

13 Ibid., p. 211. 
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probably seven or eight years after taking the diksa.* Some students, however, 
joined even at a later stage after finishing their studies in the art-schools. On 
joining a monastery a student was expected to pay respect to his preceptor. 
He was to ask him his difficulties in a humble way, and quietly hear his answers 
and grasp their meaning. His duty then was to reflect on what he had been 
told and to make himself sure that what his guru taught him was correct. 
Finally, after he had convinced himself of it, he had to try to retain it, A Jaina 
student was supposed to practise the unustlidna rile as enjoined in the scriptures 
throughout the period of his student life.^ 

As in the art-schools, no fees were charged for the instruction imparted 
in the monasteries.^ In cases of necessity even lay scholars were provided 
with free boarding.^ Relations betw^een the teacher and the taught were cordial,^ 
and the students showed special regard for their preceptors,^ senior monks 
and even for the guests of their monasteries. This was manifested in various 
ways, like standing up on their arrival, following them whenever they went 
out without expressing signs of fatigue and so forth.All these actions they 
appropriately accompanied by salutations and adorations.^ 

Though in the study of scriptures the Jaina monks and nuns had for the 
most part common ground to cover, there was no room for co-education in 
the Jaina system. The Sadhavis (nuns) were taught by senior Sadhavis.^ But 
as the Samayari says, a nun could approach a monk for the solution of her 
doubts, provided, of course, she was accompanied by another nun. On such 
occasions the monk himself was attended by another Sadhu.’^^ It is interesting 
to note that like the Buddhists,* * Jainasalso had organised hermitages intended 
exclusively for women.* ^ Here tlie Jaina nuns led a community life similar to 
that of the monks and their students in the viharas. Further, m the Jaina system 
of education, women were debarred from studying some of the religious works, 
e.g., Dinhivdya, the 12th aiiga and the sdtisdya ajjayanas such as Urthdnasuya, 
Samiiiihdnasuya, Mahdparinna, Arunovavdych and the like.* ^ This is confirmed 
by a verse quoted in the Acdradinakara by Vardhamana Suri*^ while in his 

1 Kapadia, op. cit., p, 198. 

2 Ihicf., p. 211. 

3 pp. 210-211 ; Das Gupta, The Jaina Svstem of Education, pp, 32, 118. 

4 Ibid., pp. 32, 118. 

5 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 209. 

^ Ibid., p. 208. 

7 Cf. Kundakudaca Pravacanasarva, p. 32, v. 47, as quoted by Das Gupta, op. cit., p. 32. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., p. 8; Kapadia, op. cit., p. 217. 

10 Ibid. 

H Several examples of the Buddhist viharas for women are given in the Valabhi records. 

12 Mayer, Hindu Talcs, p. 44. 

13 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 238. 

14 Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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Tattvanirnayapnisdda,^ Vijayananda Suri tells us that tlic scriptural works 
Kaliya and Ukkdliya from which Dittivaya was carefully excluded were com¬ 
posed in Prakrt for the use of women and novices.- It follows from this that 
the general idea was that the meaning of these texts was too deep and dilhcult 
to be grasped by the feminine mind whose capabilities were rated inferior to 
those of the male. This idea finds a parallel in the theory current in the Smrti 
period when women were considered unfit for the study of the Vedas. ^ Apart, 
however, from some exceptions, women were permitted to acquire complete 
knowledge of Philosophy and fheology, as may safely be inferred from the 
instances of Jaina-Sadhavis challenging in debate Buddhist monks and nuns/ 
found in the writings of the time. 

It is an established fact that in ancient India education was imparted 
only in Sanskrt and Prakrt. The Jainas were the first to make use ol'vernacular 
languages as media for instruction.'^ Their pedagogues believed that one’s 
mother tongue was the best instrument for imparting knowledge and that 
education through one’s own language was bound to be thorough and 
productive of better results than through a language that is foreign to the 
student. This view had been propounded by Maladharin Hemachandra Suri 
in his commentary on the Visesa.^' Wc also have the earlier evidence of Silaiika 
Suri who had preceded him by about three hundred years.Both express 
the same views as to the ideal medium for instruction. This successful attempt 
of the Jaina teachers to break new ground in their methods of teacliing gave 
the much needed impetus to the vernacular languages which had continued 
so far in an embryonic stage of development, and now came to have literatures 
of their own. In southern India in particular, from the early centuries of the 
Christian era the Jaina ascetics who established the Dighambara sect of Jainism 
in Tamil land, Andhra and the Karnataka enriched the three vernacular 
languages of these countries.^ Unlike the Buddhists, they did not use the 
modulated Prakrt forms but used Sanskrt words as in their original in 
vernacular writing and thus embellished the Telagu, Tamil and Kanarese 
literatures.Moreover, to the Jainas belongs the credit of having lirst started 
the elementary vernacular schools in these lands. Indeed, though the Jainas 
have long ceased to exist in great numbers in the Andhra, Tamil and Karnataka 
provinces, the salutation with which the children commenced their studies 

1 Viiiayanancia Suii, Tattavamnmvaprasado, pp. 412-41.\ 

2 A similar jcica is expressed in Purnakalasa CJiini's commentary on Hemachandra 
Suri’s Kiouatapalachwi(a, also known as Prakrta Dvyasraya. 

3 Manu, op. ct Joe. cif. 

4 Rhys Davids, Psalms of F.arlv Sisteis, p. 57. 

5 Das, op. cif., p. 44. 

6 IJemchamlra Suri\s Cimimcntary on v. 7, p. 10 . 

7 ^ilaiika Suri's Commentan on Visesa, v 7, p. S. 

8 Das, op. cif.., p. 144. 

9 Ihid. 
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in the Jaina schools, the varnainala, is still current in the form in which it had 
been iirst introduced by them.* 

The duration of studies, as it appears from Maladharin Jlemacandra 
Suri’s commentary on Visesa,^ tilled up the major part of the student’s active 
life. During the first half which took up twelve precious years of his life, he 
was disciplined in what was termed i^rahana-^iksa, or memorising the sutras 
without attempting to understand their meaning. This was followed by a 
further period ol'twT'lve years during w'hich the meaning of wliat he had learnt 
by rote w^as explained to him, a period whicii was technically described as 
that oi' dsevand-siksd. An in^tance of the existence of a similar metliod in China 
may be gathered from a description of the Chinese primary schools in the 
early period wlien students were compelled to memorise texts beyond their 
power of comprehension that were explained to them only after the process 
of learning by heart had been ccuiipleied and their minds had been stored up 
with an array of literary masterpieces.-'* it is no wonder that under this obviously 
faulty system of education it required seventeen years of unremitting study to 
become a Savant or Sruta-h'vaJin. What was worse still, this study commenced 
only after the expiry of three }ears from the acceptance ofthediksa, i.c., at 
the age of ten years at the earliest, so that a Jama scholar might be said to 
have completed his education only wiien he reached middle age. As for the 
laity, there was a prescribed limit to tlieir acquisition of scriptural knowledge. 
The Cimni on Avassava sutta distinctly says that the range of knowledge of a 
Sravaka extended from eiglit pravacananidtrs to the study of Ciuijjixcmiya, 
the fourth ajjhayana of DasovcyaliyasuttaA 

On the completion of studies, academic honours in ditferent grades such 
as the diplomas of l^indita and Bahu^ruta and the Doctorate were conferred 
on the successful candidates according to merit. No mention of the Master’s 
Degree given to Buddhist students is made in Jaina literature References to 
the Doctorate are, however, frequent: and it appears that for obtaining this 
degree the student had to have research work to his credit. 

The examination invariably took the form of a debate in which the 
knowledge of the student was tested. Those students who came out successful 
from these contests were awarded titles, conveying an idea of the extent of 
their learning. A student who had mastered the entire scriptural lore, including 
the fourteen Piirvas, was called Srutakcvalin. If he had mastered only the 
fourteen Purvas he was given the title of riiatu^dasapurvin and so on in a 
descending series down to the man who had learnt a single Purva only and rcceiv ed 

1 Das, op. cit., p. 144. 

2 Maladharin Hcniacliandra Suri's Commentarv on Visesa, p. 9 (v. 7). 

3 Latourettc, The Chinese, their Ihswrv and Culture, p. 318. 

4 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 241. 
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the title of EkapurvadharaJ In like manner the mastery of the different Ahgas 
was designated by means of titles, ekadasaiigrid being the title of a student 
who knew eleven ahgas and so on. Besides these, there were other titles such 
as Srutasthavira,- Srutakalpita,^ Arthakalpita/ Kalikalasa, Avadhijhanius,^ 
Manadparyayajhanius, Vadin, which had probably been in vogue almost 
from the beginning of Jainism.^ 

The Jaina scliools were closed only in abnormal times so that in comparison 
with the inmates of the Hindu and the Buddhist institutions Jaina scholars 
enjoyed fewer holidays. J'hcse were occasioned cither by unusually oppressive 
weather or by some out-of-the-way occurrence such as pollution of the atmos¬ 
phere by the slaughter of animals, by a hostile incursion or by a civil war. 
These holidays were called Asvadhyaya.^ 

Finally, Jaina literature bears ample testimony to the fact that 
scholarship in ancient India received due encouragement from the state. Thus, 
we read in the Cunni on Avassaya Sutta,^ that one Aryaraksita who had gone 
to Pataliputra to prosecute his studies there, was welcomed by his king with 
great honours on his return to his nati\e city after the completion of his 
studies.'^ 

1 Kapadia, op. at., p. 24(S. 

2 A person who studies Thana and Samavaya was designated as Srutasthvira. 

3 One who studies from Avasayya upto Ayara was called Sutakalpita. 

4 Arthakalpita was the title given to one w'ho studies from Avasayya upto Suyagada. 

5 Raja^ckhara, Prahundhakesu, p. 50. 

6 Cf. Pajjosancikappa, s. 138-142, 

7 Kapadia, op. cit., p, 248. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Even after finishing of the studies the Jaina scholar had to be ready at a moment’s 
notice for the ^dstrartha or literary atfray (Allekar, op. cit., p. 158), a circumstance which 
would suggest that he had to keep himself lUways abreast of the knowledge of his subjects. 
These ^dstrdrdms were very often presided over by the king himself who acted as a Judge 
and apportioned victory and defeat. At one such controversy between Mallavadin and 
Buddhananda king ^iladitya of Valabhi is said to have presided. Similarly, Belasri of Anta- 
rahjika gave the award in the discussion between Gupta Suri and his pupil Rohagupta also 
known as Saduluka. It was also at one such contest that Malla, as wc have already noted, 
won the title of Vadin. Other titles bestowed on these occasions included the appellations of 
Kevalin, i.e., one who was conversant with the past, present and future, Sarvajna, trikaladar^in, 
avojha, etc. They invariably conveyed the idea of omniscience (cf. Kapadia, op. cit., p. 246). 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Agriculture appears to have been the chief occupation of the people 
under the Maitraka kings. Nevertheless, there were in the country besides the 
agriculturists who formed the bulk of the population, rich classes of traders 
and industrialists. Surastra was ranked among the most important provinces. 
Its importance lay mainly in the circumstance that it possessed splendid 
harbours to which flocked people from all quarters of the globe with their 
merchandise. 

As to the importance of Valabhl as a prosperous centre of trade and 
commerce, we have sufficient evidence. Hiuen Tsiang, while describing the 
kingdom, says: The population is very dense, the establishments rich. There 
are some hundred houses (families) or so, who possess a hundred lakhs. The 
rare and valuable products of distant regions are here stored in great quanti¬ 
ties,'’* and proceeding further, “The soil is rich and fertile, and produces 
abundant harvests. Shrubs and trees are numerous and flourishing. Flowers 
and fruits are met with in great quantities. The soil is suitable in an especial 
manner for winter wheat. They mostly eat biscuits and (or, made of) parched 
corn flour.”2 Literary evidence also bears testimony to this. For example, in 
the DasakumdracharUa of Dandin^ wc find this reference; “there is a city 
named Valabhi in Surastra. In it there is an owner of ships (Navikapati) named 
Grhagupta who can vie with Kubera in riches. He had a daughter named 
Ratnamati. A merchant-prince named Balabhadra from Madhumati (Mahiiva) 
comes to Valabhi and marries her . . . etc.”^ It is clear from this that e\en 
private individuals possessed ships of their own. The story, moreover, associates 
Ketaka with Valabhi. A similar reference to a rich merchant of Valabhi is 
found in the Kathdsarita-sdgara. FIcre, the author Somadeva speaks of one 
Vidhyadhara,-*' who was born in the family of a merchant of Valabhi named 
Vasudatta. This Vidhyadhara was ordered by his father to go to another 
country where he had some business interests. In the same work, again, a 
merchant named Devasena of Pataliputra is shown as going to Valabhi on 
business and leaving his wife Kirtisenii to the tender mercies of his mother.^ 

1 Beal, op, cit., 11, p. 266. 

2 Ibid., p. 260. 

3 The book was written before a.d. 700—a work almost contemporaneous with the 
Maitiaka dynasty. 

4 Dandin, Dasakumaracharita, p. 225. 

5 Somadeva, Kathdsarita-sdmry p. 85. 

Tarahga 22. 


6 Ibid., taranga 29, p. 130. 
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Wc also Ltiow that a poor Marvvadi from Pali called Kakurahka came to 
ValabhT to try his fortune there. Within a short period he prospered and, it 
is narrated by the bards, once dissatisfied with the king, he invited the 
MIechchhas to destroy the city and assisted them with nione^.’ 

Finally, it seems to be frequent in the ancient folk-lore of the country to 
associate the Suvarna-purusa and Kalpa-vrksa (a tree whose mysterious powers 
enabled one to attain one's desired object) with Valabhi.^ Such legends tend 
to show that people could with little eifort prosper in the city, and suggest the 
general natural wealth i>l' the country. 

Among the industries that flourished in the Maitraka dominions during 
the early days of the ValabhT kingdom, polishing of carnclians may easily be 
said to have ranked in the first place.^ Other industries that may be mentioned 
are spinning and weaving, masonry and carpentry, iron smelting, jew^ellery, 
brassware and potteries.'^ The gold and silver vessels of the period were out¬ 
standing for their exquisite workmanship,'' while the arts of printing and 
painting, colouring and dyeing, especially tye-dyeing or * bandhani,’ very 
popular in this part of the country,^' were also patronised. Other articles 
produced there included incense, mirrors and toilet requisites such as cosmetics, 
scents and collyrium.^ 

According to the ValabhT copper-plate inscriptions the people liad a 
taste for ornamentation- a taste which is usually born of prosperity. lAidence 
of this is seen in the descriptions of the city itself, laid out. it is said, to resemble 
the human car.^ This was a fortified place surrounded by a wall, as may easily 
be seen from the ruins. A moat ran round this wall which was pierced by a 
number of gales and at each of these gates there was a wooden bridge to cross 
the moat.^ A reference to the city’s gates is also found in some ValabhT 
grants.’^ There was ample open space outside the ramparts, where the army 
could be encamped and fairs held. Some places were even reserved for 
gardens ‘ ‘ and orchards which answered to the need both of recreation and 
religion. 

1 Mcrutunga, Prahamlha ('hintamani^ p. 127 ft; Jinanjayaji, Puratana Prabadha, p. 37 ff; 
Sachhau, Alheruni's India, f, p. 192 ff. 

2 Ibid, 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, \, Pt. I, p, 78, note 1. 

4 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 178; Beal, op. cit., 1, p. 89. 

5 Bana, op. cit., p. 124 (text 142); Beal, op. cit., I, p. 77. 

6 Motichandra, op. et loc. cit. 

7 Ibid. 

8 I owe this information to Prof. Nadvi of Ahmedabad. 

9 Ibid. 

to Buhler, “ Valabhi Grants,'’ /. 4., IX, p. 237 fT. 

Diskalkar, “ The Second Half of a Valabhi Grant of Sam. 210,” E. /., XIX, p. 125 ff. 
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References to the maritime activities of the people of Valabhi are given 
in the Buddhist work Manju~^n~Mula~kalpa .' Jt says that the people of ValabhT 
reached Sura by crossing the sea which probably refers to tficir trade ventures 
to, and regular commerce with, Assyria." This information of the Manjid-^ri- 
Miila-Kalpa is further corroborated by Dandm who, in his Dasakunulracharua, 
says that there lived in the city of ValabhT a ship's captain (Navikapati), who 
seems to have been as rich as the god of wealth himself.' 

Thus wc see that peace and prosperity of the country assisted in promoting 
inter-provincial as well as foreign trade, bringing in an era of great prosperity. 
An instance in point of the foreign trade of ValabhT is furnished by the fact 
recorded by McCrindle, that China silk formed part of the export trade of 
Barygazes (Broach) wath Rome.'' It is probable that other commodities like 
rice, wheat, sugarcane, jute and precious stones may have also formed part 
of the same trade.'' Inland trade was mostly carried on by cart or beasts of 
burden.^' 

The regulation of trade and industries, was probably managed by guilds. 
No information is yielded by the inscriptions about the origin of this guild 
system. Hence, we are not in a position to say whether it was an indigenous 
organisation or imported from elsewhere, 'fhe ValabhT copper-plate grants 
tell us that it prevailed there from the very beginning.^ We are also told that 
the army of Bhatarka, the founder of the dynasty, consisted of various elements 
including guilds (sreni). This along with the mention of corporate activity 
among traders and craftsmen in the ancient literature of northern India and 
their organisation into guilds with the sresthi at the head,'' seems to suggest 
that the system in its organised form was probably introduced into the ValabhT 
kingdom from the early days of the Maitraka rule, and gradually developed 
to perfection. The guilds thus served the purpose of protecting the interests 
of the indigenous trades and craftsmen against foreign competitors. And we 
know from the evidence cited above that there were many foreign traders at 
ValabhT. 

The state interfered whenever a guild became involved in a dispute. Thus, 
If a man,'’ says Manu, " belonging to a corporation, inhabiting a village 
or a district, after swearing to an agreement, breaks it through avarice, the 

1 Jayiiswal, op. cit., p. 25. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Dandin, Dasakumaracharim, p. 173, (text 113); Mahaianaka Jataka, Vf, p. 39; Fausboll, 
The JdtakaAW, p. 187. 

4 McCrindle, The Commerce and Navigation of the Erithryacan Sea, pp. 96-107. 

5 Das, The Economic History of Ancient India. 

6 Majumdar and Altekar, op. cit., p. 357. 

7 Sten Konow, “ The Palitana Plates of Dhruvasena I,” E. /., XT, p. 112. 

8 (Janida pana JStaka) Cowell, Jdtakas, p. 182 
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king shall banish him from his realm.” ‘ Yajhavalkya goes a step further and 
says that “ if a man steals the property of a guild or any other corporation or 
breaks agreement... he shall be banished from the realm and his property 
confiscated.”^ 

The epigraphical records do not explain the constitution and working of 
these guilds. However, it is possible that the most important of their functions 
was the regulation of the economic life of the town. In directing the trade and 
industries, it is natural that the special interests of the members were always 
kept in view. It is evident from the state of affairs in the neighbouring countries 
that the guilds also served as local banks and treasury offices. We are told in 
the Laksmesvar inscription of Vikramaditya of the Western Chalukya family 
of Badami that the guild of braziers was authorised to collect taxes from all 
classes of people at the time fixed by the king for payment.^ We also learn 
from the same records that the guilds were the centre of all activity in the 
city. They celebrated the feasts'^ and other religious ceremonies and probably 
made provision for plays and pageants for the entertainment of the citizens. 

In the Deccan, specially in Karnataka,^ guilds may be classed under two 
broad divisions, the merchant guilds and the craft guilds. The merchants 
organised themselves after the commodities they sold. Thus, for instance, 
there was a guild of the fruit merchants,^ another of cloth merchants,^ and 
so on. Similarly also, the craftsmen may have organised their guilds according 
to their craft. 

The guilds having spread themselves all over the country, rendered valuable 
service to the people by ministering to all their wants, economic, social and 
religious. 

In this period, too, as in all other periods of ancient Indian history, prices 
of market commodities were controlled by the state and consequently the 
effects of their rise and fall were carefully observed. As Yajnavalkya says, 
” Sale and purchase shall be conducted daily according to the value fixed 
by the king; and the surplus on the fixed value is to be recognised as the first 
value of the trade.”^ This state control of prices naturally affected the general 
standard of living in the country, which appears to have been very inexpensive. 

1 A/flf/iw. VIII, 219, (p. 293). 

2 Yainavalkya, II, 187-97; Brhaspati, XVII, 13, p. 348. 

3 Barnett, “ Laksmeshwar Pillar Inscription of the Yiivaraja Vikramaditya,'* E. 
XIV, p. 190. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Moraes, The Kadartiba Kula, p. 285. 

6 Barnett, “ Two Inscriptions from Belgaum,” E. /., XIII, p. 15. 

7 Ibid. 

8 VajSavalkya, II, 254 (p. 106). 
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This is corroborated by the Sahchi stone inscription according to which 
“ twelve dinaras (one dinara was worth approximately three-quarters of a 
tola of gold) are given, (as) a permanent endowment, to the community of the 
faithful, collected from the four quarters of the world, at the holy great Vihara 
of Kakanadabota. With the interest that accrues from these dinaras, day by 
day, one Bhikshu, who has been introduced into the community, should be 
fed."’ If we suppose that the people followed the recommendations made in 
the Smrtis and endowments fetched interest at rates varying from twelve to 
twenty-four per cent, a year,^ it would follow that the yearly expenses of 
feeding a person amounted to one dinara. The cost of hving being thus very 
low, it is easy to believe, the cowries were used as media of exchange-^ in the 
day-to-day transactions, while the system of barter was very popular, specially 
in the countryside. 

The prosperity of Valabhl was in short manifested in its lofty structures, 
beautiful viharas, gardens (upavana), hbraries, bazaars, tanks of clear water,^ 
collections of the rarities from far and wide, "* and its organised system of trade 
and commerce. It is equally manifest in the description of the people who were 
“ of gentle disposition and for the most pa^t very intelligent, of refined speech 
and with a liberal education.”^ 

1 Fleet, op. ci(,, IIJ, p. 262. 

2 According to Manu (VIH, 140-141) and Yajnavalkya, the normal rate of interest 
should be 15 per cent, per annum, or one-eightieth part of the actual capital per mensem, cf. 
YajTiavalkya, II, 37; Kautilya recommends the same rate of interest, cf. A^thasastra, p. 178, 

3 Beal, op. cit., 11, p. 207; Fa Hicn, op. cit., p. 43. 

4 Bhandarkar, op. r//., I, p. 45. 

5 Watters, op. cit., IT, p. 242. 

6 Ibid. This description is given for the people of Malava, but people of Valabhi are 
said to be resembling them. 
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COINAGE 

7'he foundation of the Gujarat-Kathiawad coinage was probably laid 
by the Greeks' on which foundation, as Dr. Sankalia maintains, “the super¬ 
structure was built by the succeeding rulers.'’^ When we examine the early 
coins of this part of the country, we find that the indigenous coins of the 
pre-Greek period are very small silver coins weighing about five to seven grains 
and having as symbols a Swastika, a Trisula and a Chakra. Another smaller 
variety of about four grains has also been found. These coins have a mis-shapen 
elephant on the obverse and something resembling a circle on the reverse.' 
The Bactrian Greeks issued many varieties of silver and copper coins in Gujarat, 
both round and square. The legend on these was in the Bactro-Pali character.'^ 
Unfortunately, none of them is dated. 

The Ksatrapas were the successors of the Greeks in Gujarat. They dis¬ 
carded many of the Greek features and issued new varieties of copper-coins. 
The legend was in Kharosti and Brahmi and in some cases in both. The symbol 
on most of these coins was a crescent surmounting chaitya having a wavy 
line beneath. This symbol reveals the early Andlira contact.*' On the obverse 
was the head of the king facing towards the right, with locks of hair. Above 
the figure there was the Greek version of the legend, which was preceded by 
the date in Brahmi numerals. The form of the legend on the Ksatrapa coins 
was “ Rajho Kshtrapasa Viradamapuhasa Rajha Mahakshalrapasa Rudrasena.” 
These coins were about five to six times heavier than the Greek coins.^ 

The only coin of Lucius Verus found in this part of the country^ may be 
a very slender argument in favour of Roman influence during the first century 
of the Christian era. Otherwise the connection between the Mediterranean ports 
and Broach is known to have been established about this time.^ The Romans, 
it is believed, used to pay for their goods in silver denarii and gold aureii*^ 
and not in kind. The reason why very few of their coins have come down to us 
seems to be, as Warmington has suggested, that they were melted down by 
the ^akas, and hence became rare in Gujarat and practically left no influence 
on the coinage of the country.'® 

1 Bombav Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, p. 16. 

2 Sankalia, Archceohgv of Gujarat, p. 184. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, p. 17, These small local coins were found in Halftr 
Gondal. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Sankalia, op. cit., p. 187. 

6 Bombav Gazetteer, op. et he. cit. 

7 Ibid., Sankalia, op. et Joe. cit. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Rapson, Indian Coins, p. cxxxviii, cxliv. 

10 Warmington, Commerce Between the Roman Empire and India, p. 290. 
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When the Guptas conquered Gujarat, the Gujarat currency was influenced 
by the Gangetic (or Magadhyadesi).' The symbols on such Gupta coins are 
a Garuda, or a cluster of dots, a wavy line beneath a border of dots, and at 
times even a bull couchant to the right and altar wath lire on it^' <^>r a peiicock. 
Thus the new^ features introduced by the Guptas in the coinage of Gujarat 
consisted of all these symbols and a purely Sanskrit legend in the nominative. 
The practice of putting the date was retained, but the Gupta era was introduced. 
The legend on the Gupta coins wais “ Parama Bhagavata Maharajadhiraja l^ri 
Kurnaragupta Mahendradityah.” As regards the fabric and the weight of their 
coins, the Gupta kings followed their predecessors. Most of their coins w'ere 
of silver or silvcr-c\)atcd copper fabric. They did not give a gold currency to 
Gujarat, as they gave to other parts of their empire. Moreover, the fullness, 
variety and the artistic skill Ibund on their coins elsewhere is not traced here. 
The two religious symbols, the Garuda and the Bull, were new to this country. 

As regards the currency of the Traikutakas, we know that they issued 
round silver coins having a head on the obverse and the so-cahed chaitya on 
the reverse. The legend, however, was similar partly to that on the Gupta 
coins, and partly to that on the Ksatrapa coins. 

The Maitraka kings of Vaiabhi who were the political successors of the 
Guptas in Surastra and the neighbouring country struck their own coins on 
the model of their predecessors.^ A scries of silver and copper coins arc attri¬ 
buted to them,'* Of these coins w'e generally come across two distinct types. 
The first, which was perhaps the earlier type, is 6" in diameter and has a weight 
of about 29 grains. A comparative study seems to show that the former were 
modelled on the Ksatrapa coins, to which they bear a close resemblance, and 
that the latter are similar to the Gupta coins in shape, size as well as the type 
of their legend. The Vaiabhi coins like the later Gupta coins are found to 
be silver-coated and not pure silver. The head on the obverse resembles that of 
the Ksatrapa kings and faces towards the right with vague traces of headdress, 
locks and moustaches. The Greek legend on the Ksatrapa coins is altogether 
omitted. Nor is the date traceable on the obverse. The reverse carries a new 
device, a trident, an emblem of Saivism to w^hich on some coins, probably 
those of the later type, an axe (parsu) is also added. The significance of this 
addition is not easy to explain. Mr. G. V. Acharya suggests this to be an emblem 
of Parasurama and consequently a symbol of Vaisnavism, denoting the spread 

1 Sankalia, op. cit., p. 188. 

2 Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynast\\ p. ci; Bombay Gazetteer^ I, p. /I. 

3 Such coins of the Maitraka kings arc said to have been very plentiful in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad, perhaps more plentiful than those of the western Ksatrapas and the Guptas 
put together (cf. Newton, J. B. B. R. A. 5., VII, p. 33). 

4 The Vaiabhi coins were first brought to notice by Mr. James Prinsep in J. A. S. B., 
IV, (1835), p. 687, pi. XLIX, Nos. 6-9. Subsequently fhomas (J. R. A. S., XII, p.63) and 
Newton {J, B. B. R. A. 5*., VII, p. 13) made further efforts to decipher them. 
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of that faith. However, the argument may be advanced in favour of ^aivism 
also, as Parsurama happened to be a great devotee of Lord Siva, as narrated 
in the Ramayana. 

The device in either case is surrounded by a legend inscribed in debased 
characters of the Brahmi alphabet. Several attempts * have been made to decipher 
the corrupt legend on these coins, but no definite result is arrived at. Anyhow, 
the word ‘ Bhattarka ’ in this legend is quite clearly read by all the scholars 
who have attempted to read these coins. That these coins were issued by the 
kings of Valabhl is also corroborated by evidence of their provenance, inasmuch 
as a large number of them have been found round about the site of Valabhi. 
Also the device of the trident is the emblem of Saivism, the royal religion of 
the Valabhl kingdom. 

As regards the legend itself we know that it is not fully deciphered as yet. 
However, different readings have been suggested by various scholars without 
any definite conclusion. According to Dr. Cunningham the legends read 
thus^: 

(i) “ Maha-Rajho Mahakshatrapa Paramasamanta maha Sri Bhattiirasa, 

(ii) Rajno Maha Kshatrapa Paramaditya Rajno Samanta Maha ^ri Bhattarkasa. 

(iii) Maha Rajno Maha Kshatrapa Samanta mahe^a. 

Paramaditya Dhara.senasa.” 

But, Mr. Acharya has read the legends on palteographic grounds as^: 

“ (i) Rastra sara Kshatrapasa ku samara 
Sara ^rih Bhattarakasa " and also as 
“ (ii) Rajno Mahakshatrapa .... (Dhara) nu 

Dhyata (ku) samara saha ^ri Sarvva Bhattarakasa.'* 

In an article, appearing in a recent number of the Journal of the Numismatic 
Society, Prof. Mirashi has tried to give a third reading of the legend as: 

“ Rajno Mahakshatrapa—(pa) ramaditya- 
bhakta—Mahasamanta -^n Sarvva- 
Bhattarakasa,” i.e. ('I’his is a coin) of the king, 

Mahakshatrapa and Mahasamanta, the illustrious lord Sarva 
who is a fervent devotee of the Sun.4 

He attributes these coins to a king named Sarva who according to him 
flourished not long after the western Ksatrapas and owed allegiance to the 
Guptas or to the Traikutakas.^ But since no ruler of this name is known to 
have ruled over this country his theory falls to the ground. On the other hand, 

t Purdttatva, H, p. 58; Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I, p. 127; 
Acharya, Numismatic Supplement, XLVJI. p. 99. 

2 Cunningham, A. S. L R., IX, p. 28 fT. 

3 Acharya, Numismatic Supplement, No. XLVII, Silver Jubilee No., p. 99. 

4 Mirashi, “ The Legend on Valabhi Coins,” J. N, S. of India, VI, pp. 16-17. 

5 Ibid. 
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the very fact that a large number of such coins are found among the ruins of 
the old city of Vala bearing the Saivite emblem together with the name of 
Bhattaraka makes us believe that they were issued by the Maitrakas themselves. 
Their debased nature makes difficult a proper reading of the legend in which, 
as Cunningham remarks, '' at least one-half of the symbols are mere upright 
strokes with a knob at the top like a common pin."'* These coins are no aid 
in determining any history. 

On a minute examination, however, conducted both by Mr. H. G. Shastri 
and myself at the Prince of Wales Museum, where about 19 of such coins are 
available, the legend which is inscribed in two varieties of Brahmi is found 
to read as follows: - 
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The first two letters in both the types are undoubtedly ' Rajho' and resemble 
those on the coins of the western Kshatrapas.- The fifth and the sixth letters 
can also be clearly read as ‘ Ksha-rz-a.' This indicates that the next word should 
be Ksa-tra-pa preceded by ma-ha. The fourth letter in the first type is distinctly 
‘ ha ’ rather than ‘ ra ’. The word should be then completed as ‘ Maha- 
Ksatrapasa to be combined with ‘ Rajno Thus the seventh and the eighth 
letters arc ‘ pa-sa.’ Such a form of ‘ sa' resembling ‘ pra ’ is not quite uncommon 
in legends on coins. The seventh letter in the .second type appears to consist 
of three vertical parallel strokes with one horizontal stroke below. The corres¬ 
ponding character in the first type may perhaps be read as ‘ pa-ra but it 
has to be taken as ‘ pa ’ only, inasmuch as it is the only letter to be inserted 
between ‘ tra ’ and ‘ sa ’. The eighth letter in the second type is followed by 
three vertical strokes, which are again followed by ‘ku\ In the first variety 
there are found three distinct letters between ‘ sa ’ and ‘ kuThis shows 
that the three vertical strokes, in fact, stand for three different letters. ‘ Ku ’ 

1 Cunningham, A. S. L R., TX, p. 29. 

2 Cf. Rapson, Coins of the Arulhras, p. 80. 
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in both types is followed by ' sa ’ and the letters from nine to thirteen appear 
to form the third word of the legend. Hence it can tentatively be read as 
‘ Bha-ta-ra-ka-sa \ as they mostly resemble the last five letters of the legend, 
which arc distinctly read as such. Tlie stroke below ‘ ka ’ cannot be explained. 

The fourteenth letter is clearly read as ‘ ma ’ in the second type. The 
next letter may be * ra ' or ‘ haThe sixteenth and the seventeenth letters are 
' sa-ra '. As the eighteenth letter represents ‘ sri ’ or ‘ srih \ it follows that the 
fourtli word of the legend ends with the seventeenth letter. Thus the next 
word consists of four letters, the tirst of which is ' ma ' and the last two ' sa-ra 
Hence it may be read as ‘ mahesar the Prakrl form of ' Mahesvara \ As 
this word does not end in ‘ sa \ it has to be taken as compounded with the 
next word. As regards the eighteenth letter, the visarga following it bears no 
doubt, that the letter slumld be read as ‘ Sri \ Grammatically, the visarga in 
the second variety should be omitted. 

Now remains the last word ending in ‘ sa The last three letters preceding 
‘ sa ’ are ‘ tara-ka ’ or ' tta-ra-ka \ This portion makes it quite cA'ar that the 
letter preceding it must be ‘ Bha \ the whole word standing for ‘ Bhaltarakasa \ 
The two strokes fol]<.)wing ‘ Sri ’ in the first variety apparently resemble ‘ ta-ra 
but can be constructed as ‘ Bha ' connectively. The corresponding letter in 
the second type which though it is difficult to be deciphered may be read as 
‘Sarvva’. I1‘the following vertical stroke alone represents ‘Bha’ we can 
liardly make out anything out of this composite letter. Tt should be, however, 
noted that this letter has no parallel in the first variety, except the left-hand 
stroke of ‘ Bha Then the complete legend will be read as: 

‘ Rajno Mahakshatrap.isa Uhalarakasa Mahcsaia - 
^ri Hhatlarakasa ’ oi 

‘Rajno, Mahakshatiapasa Bhalarakasa Mahesara 
^ri Sarvva* Hhatlaiakasa.’ 

This reading would appear to be preferable to the preceding ones. 
According to it the legend may be translated thus: “(This is the coin) of the 
illustrious the Saivite, Bhattaraka, the king, the great Kshatrapa, the Lord, 
and the devotee of Mahesvara.” 

The legend on the Valabhl seal is ” Sri Bhatakka ” and the device is that 
of a Bull, the sacred vehicle of Siva. Similarly, the trident on the coins represents 
another emblem of Saivism. The legend contains the name of Bhatarka, the 
founder of the Valabhl kingdom. It is very curious that the Valabhl coins do 
not give the year of issue. 

» The word Sarvva may be taken to mean I^aivite. and it stands as an adjective before 
Bhaltarakasa. 
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As regards the titles of Bhatarka, the grants represent him as a Parama- 
mahesvara and Senapali. On the seal, his name is preceded only by a ‘ Sri \ 
The legend on the coins as read above represents Bhattaraka as Ra ja, Mahak- 
shatrapa, Bhattaraka and Mahcsvara. The first Xwo titles were obviously 
inserted by imitation from the coinage of the Ksatrapas. Ah the great Ksatrapa 
kings bore the titles of Raja and Mahaksatrapa. The religious title Mahesvara 
is found in the copper-plate grants. As for the title Bhattaraka we know that 
this was the proper name of the founder of the Maitraka line, as well as the 
royal title of its kings - and at times even of religious heads. The later Maitraka 
kings bore the title of Paramabhattaraka in their grants. In the case of the 
early kings of Valabhi, such as Dhruvasena I, this very title meant their 
suzerainty. It may also be possible that Bhattaraka was originally the specific 
title of the founder and later on it came into use as the name of tl;c hero. 



CHAPTER VI 


ADMINISTRATION 

An idea of the various aspects of the system of administration under the 
Maitraka kings in Surastra (i.e., about the sixth to the eighth centuries A.D.) 
may be obtained from some of their copper-plate grants that have come to 
light together with the records of their predecessors and successors. However, 
as rightly observed by Dr. Beni Prasad, all the literary, cpigraphical and 
numismatic evidence on Ancient Indian History does not sufhee to give an 
idea of the details of the system of administration at a given epoch.”^ 

According to the Hindus the ancient Indian state was made up of several 
elements with which wc are familiar to-day.- They are the king, the amatva 
or the officials, the jemapdda or rdstrapdila or the territory, the durf^a or the 
fort, the kosa or the treasury, the judiciary, the danda {bala) or the army and 
the mitra or the allies. ^ These elements were called by the technical name of 
the Prakrtis of the rajya.'^ 

The system of government was as a rule unitary, although under the 
Mauryas the structure of the state appears to have acquired what might be 
called a federal character in modern parlance.*^ The Mauryan polity, indeed, 
might be classified as a loose confederation of several states established by the 
express consent of the constituent units.^ But beneath this semblance of a 
federation the Mauryan system retained the main characteristics of a unitary 
regime controlled from the centre. 

The administrative machinery itself was reared about the seven prakrtis 
of the rajya.'^ The first and the most important of these, the Svamin or the 
king, is invariably shown in the records as the supreme lord enjoying unlimited 
powers in his dominions. But this may perhaps have been so only in theory.^ 
True, the sovereign enjoyed a great amount of power and was surrounded by 
the great pomp with which oriental sovereignty is proverbially associated. 

1 Hem Prasad, The Theory of Government in Ancient Induz, pp. 335-36. 

2 Arthasdstra, VI, 1, p. 257; Yd/havd/kva, I. 353; Manu, IX, 249: Visnudharmasutra, 
III, 33; Gautama Sutra, qiiolcd in ^arasvati Vilasa, p. 45; ^dntiparva^ 64-69; Matsya Parana^ 
225, 11, 239; Ai^ni Pwdna^ 233, 12; Kane, op. cit.. Ill, p. 17. 

3 Ydjhavalkya, I, 353; Manu, IX. 294; Kane, op. cit.. Ill, pp. 6, 104; Arthai;dstra,yi, 1. 

4 Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity, p. 65; Kane, op. cit.. Ill, p. 17. 

5 DIkshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 79. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ydjnavalkvas, I, 353; Manu, IX, 294; Arthasdstra, VI, 1. 

8 A king who after assuring of protection does not stick to his words may be killed 
cf. Manu, VII, 27-28. 
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He occupied the lirst place in the kingdom by exercising the supreme authority 
not only in political but in religious matters as well. Yet, as Dr. Balkrishna 
has aptly remarked, "" the Hindu political science does not recognise an irres¬ 
ponsible, unerring, unpunishable and unjust king. It takes him to be endowed 
with divine 1 unctions rather than with divine rights.”' The tendency to despotic 
rule was checked by customs and conventions which made it necessary for 
the king to seek counsel from the ministers and the religious heads in the 
land, further, he liad to submit to the same moral code as any ordinary citizen, 
notwithstanding the attributes of his elevated olTice. Thus the trend of Hindu 
jurisprudence was towards the observance of duties rather than the exercise 
of rights.- A king in ancient India seems to have been acutely conscious of 
his duties as laid down in the Rdjadliarma. He always aimed at earning the 
epithet of Rajdrsi or a saintly king. Hence, as Dr. Shamasastri has truly written, 
the religious, ethical and political restraints which morality placed on the 
rulers of ancient India were more successful in practice a^ compared with 
the constitutional checks of modern parliamentarian ism.' Neither in ancient 
nor in rnediawal India was there any p ‘ sibility of a despotic form of 
government. 

Yajhavrdkya tells us that a ruler must conform to certain ideals of kingship. 
The ideal king is one who possesses unbounded energy in the discharge of 
duty; he is generous in his bounty and free in the recognition of services, 
obligations, and injuries received (Krtajnata); he is austere in outlook, devoted 
to the elders and possesses the faculty correctly to divine the object of things. 
Above all, he must be intelligent and cultivate a love for truth. To this ideal 
the Maitraka rulers appear to have conformed successfully. Their inscriptions 
describe them throughout as scrupulously following the rules laid down in 
the Smrtis.^ We are told, for instance, that king Dhruvasena II was “like 
Manu himself, resorted to by his subjects, whose minds were full ot affection 
on account of his high virtues.”^ A similar instance found in the same records 
is that of king Dronasimha who is also recorded as having ” acted according 
to the duties prescribed for kings by Manu and other law-givers and was 
consequently a Dharmaraja who had made provision for education (vinaya) 
and systematic government (vyavastha paddhati) oi his people.”^ 

From a very early age the king performed rehgiously all legislative, 
executive, military and judicial functions in the empire. He made all laws 

1 Balkrishna, “ Evolution of the State/’ /. H. 0., HI, p. 325, 

2 Sathe, “ A Hindu King,” Triveni, IV, No. 5, p. 51. 

3 Shamasastri, ” Forms of Government in Ancient India,” >4, B. O. /?. /., XII, pp. 20-23. 

4 Acharya, op. cit.y I, p. 200; Hultzsch, op. cit.^ I, p. 85. 

5 Ibid., p. 90. 

6 Fleet, op. cit.y 111, p. 168. 

16 
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in the country, and supervised their executionJ He was the commander-in¬ 
chief of all the armies and every military chief owed him obedience. Yajhavalkya 
says that he had to “ divest (himself) of anger and avarice and to administer 
justice along with learned Brahmanas in conformity with the principles of 
legal science.- Although the Smrtis transformed his office into a godhead,^ 
his powers were not unrestricted, as we have shown above. The Manu Smrti 
further tells us that he should be honest in acquisition of wealth and discerning 
in his munificence, and condemns unjust taxation as detrimental to the welfare 
of the state In the words of Yajhavalkya again, a king who multiplied his 
treasury by unfair (taxation) from his kingdom was in no time shorn of his 
prosperity and met with destruction along with his own people.”"' Moreover, 
in accordance with the rules of ancient political economy, wealth must be 
well protected and well spent, and the surplus distributed among worthy 
persons. Thus a large portion of the royal wealth must be spent on donations 
to the Brahmanas and on the protection and welfare of his subjects. For as 
Yajhavalkya, again, says, ” there was no higher religion for kings ” than this. 
The material prosperity of the state was deemed to depend upon the measure 
of protection and happiness which the king could confer upon all the people 
in his dominions. 

The king, being the sovereign lord of the state, and all land being vested 
in him as state property, could make gifts of it to whomsoever he desired.^ 
He could issue orders to build temples and monasteries and to construct 
dams,^ he could command officers and cultivators regarding grants,^ and 
appoint and promote officers even though their offices were hereditary.'^ He 
could give shelter to foreigners who came to settle down in his lands, and 
impose, recover and remit taxes. This is also clear from the Maitraka copper¬ 
plates which reveal how king Dharasena lY “ intensified the happiness of 
the earth by the lenient levying of taxes,"while Dhruvasena HI levied 
“ according to proper custom taxes from his enemies’ lands.”* * 

In the work of government the king was assisted by his officials who were 
collectively known as the amatya. ‘ - The Smrtis tell us that it was the king’s 

1 Kane, op. cit.^ Ill, p. 104. 

2 YajTiavdlkya^ II, p. 631 (“ Krodha-lobha-vivarjitah ”, etc.). 

3 Manu, Vll, 12-13 (pp. 216-217); Yajnavalkya, (I, 312-313) requires the king to consult 
his ministers, then a Hnihmana and finally decide all the secular and religious matters himself; 
cf. Kane, op. cit., Ill, p. 110; Mitaksara recommends the same policy; Natada, XVIJI, 20-23, 
p. 217. 

4 Manu, VII, p. 237. 

5 Y&jTiavdlkya, II, p. 631. 

6 lbid.,m,p. 401. 

7 Fleet, op. cit. ,111, pp. 45, 56, 64. 

8 Ibid., pp. 52, 169, 199. 

Ibid., pp. 35, 63. 

10 Ibid., p. 183. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Arthasdstra, X, I, p. 6. 
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duty to select these officials. I n doing so, he was enjoined to have a particular 
eye for their ability, wisdom and the family from which they cameJ In the 
work of keeping accounts, specially, the king should “ appoint devoted, clever 
and honest men in posts suited to them and energetic men in the work of 
collection and disbursement.”* These departmental heads should be conversant 
with the law and imbued with a Jove for truth and should bear themselves 
impartially towards friends and foes alike.^ This is borne out by Somes vara 
who also tells us that they were selected by the king himself according to their 
merit. They should be well versed in the Nitisastras and possess all the qualities 
calculated to win the alTection of the people for their sovereign and to lead 
him along the path of righteousness by their timely advice. They should be 
natives of the land (svadesajatah), possessed of full information about the 
country and the times, and their offices were hereditary.^ Such doubtless were 
the ministers that attended on the Maitraka rulers, as amply shown by their 
grants. 

The list of officers mentioned in the records of the Maitrakas and their 
contemporaries is fairly large and comprehensive enough to give us an idea of 
their administrative machinery. They seem to have been listed in order of 
their importance in the official cadres. Among the most important are the 
rajaputra (the prince), the rajamatya (king’s counsellor), the dutaka^ (who, 
in most cases, was also the heir-apparent), the rajasthaniya, the mahasandhivi- 
grahika (minister for war and peace), the mahaksapatalika (the chief keeper 
of records), the mahasamanta (the chief feudatory), the mahasenapati (the 
commander-in-chief), the divira or divirapati^’ (an officer entrusted with 
working out of accounts), the viniyuktaka, the ayuktaka,^ the mahapratihara 
(the head chamberlain or door-keeper), the mahadandasadhanika (the chief 

1 Yajriavalkya, II, 312; AtthaSastra, o. 15. 

2 Ihki.^ p. 53. Appointments of officers were made after Upadha, i.c., after testing 
their minds as regards dharma, arlha, kama and bhaya by various devices employed by 
secret agents: Nitivdkvdmrta, 14, n. Ill, and Kamatidaka IV, 277, as quoted by Kane, op. cit., 
p. 105. And the Matsya Put ana (215, 2) prescribes “ the king, while his head is still wet with 
water of coronation, if he wants to supervise his state, should choose his helpers, as in the 
latter the kingdom secures stability," also cf. Manu^ Vll, 55; Kane, op cit.. Ill, p. 104. 

3 Ydjnavdlkya, 11, Pt. 3, p. 636; Kane, op. cit.. Ill, Ch. I, p. 1. 

4 Somesvara, Monasollasa, vv, 52-59, pp. 33-34. 

5 The word dulaka, which generally means a mcssciiger, was an officer employed in 
connection with formal grants. 

6 In the Valabhi grants the designation divirapati is always used as a title for the official 
who drew up the ^asanas, as prescribed by the Smpis (cf. Manu, Mil, 63-65). 

7 The functions of the ayuktaka and those of the Viniyuktakas do not seem to be clear. 
However, the former designation is very ancient, reference to it has been found even in Panini 
(cf. 11, 3, 40;. Very probably the word denotes a person appointed to discharge some special 
duty having religious or charitable purpose. The office of ayukta-purusa of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta (Fleet, op. et loc. cit., line 26) may have some similarity 
to this office. As for Viniyuktaka we may presume from Kalidas’ Raghuvamsa (V, 29, p. 103) 
(KoSagrahe niyuktaka) that he was appointed to administer the treasury. 
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door-keeper or superintendent of villages),^ the mahadandanayaka (the chief 
judge whose duties also included those of the head police olficer and magis¬ 
trate), and the mahakumaramatya (the chief counsellor to the prince or the 
heir-apparent). This hierarchy of officers was in all probability taken by the 
Maitrakas with very few modifications from their predecessors the Guptas. 

These high officials fell into two groups. The ministers Avho were very 
often princes of the blood royal constituted by themselves the Parisad or the 
council of ministers. Their functions included a discussion of all state matters, 
legislation on civil and military affairs, planning of the foreign policy and 
administration of justice and finance.- In short, the council ol‘ministers carried 
the burden of the country’s administration. On occasion, however, the king 
could veto their decisions if he saw fit to employ such a check on their action.^ 
The Parisad along with the royal princes and the feudatories of the empire 
constituted the sabha or the king's council.'^ The most important functions 
of this body of ciders seems to have been the declaration of war and peace, 
the appointment of a successor to the throne and the summoning of periodic 
religious councils.'^ Scarcely any evidence worth the name is forthcoming 
from the Maitraka records on these matters, and for an idea of the working 
of these bodies w^e have to fall back on the inscriptions and literary evidence 
left by other contemporary rulers.^ All the same, a conclusion would not be 
justified that the Maitrakas developed a system of their own. 

Assisted by the council of ministers the king in those days carried on the 
administration of the empire. The purely executive functions of the government 
were discharged by a number of other officials who constituted the several 
departments of the state, such as the civil secretariat, the revenue department, 
the police department, the war-office, the judiciary and so forth. 

In the provinces the work of administration was carried on by the 
respective officials at the head of territorial divisions assisted by other subordi¬ 
nate officials. These territorial sub-divisions which were administrative units 
under the Maitraka regime, as recorded in the inscriptions were the aharani,'^ 
the sthah,^ the pathaka,*^ the ahara,*® the petha,* ’ the visaya,^^ pattaj^ 

1 Cf. Bohligk and Roth, Sanskrit Wottcrbuch. III, p. 787; Aptc, The Practical Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, p. 582. 

2 Beni Prasad, The Theory oj Government in Ancient India, pp. 257-260. 

3 Ibid, 

4 lbid,y Saletore, op. cit., pp. 243-248. 

5 Mookerjee, op. et loc. cit. 

6 Saletore, op. et loc. cit. 

7 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 45; E. Ill, p. 319. 

8 Keilhom, op. cit., XIV, p. 328. 

9 Gadre, op, cit.. Ill, p. 83. 

10 Sukthankar, op. cit., XV, p. 257; Acharya, op. cit., 1, No. 22. 

n Fleet, op. cit., XV, p. 187; Bha. Pr. San. Ins., p. 30; Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 38. 

12 Biihler, op. cit., VI, p. 9; Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 45. 

13 Sten Konow, op. cit., XI, p. 112. 
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the bhumi,^ the bhukti,- the drahga,^ the grama,the padraka,^ and the 
palli^. Of these the Visaya and the bhukti were synonymous as evident from 
the copper-plate records, which refer to Malavaka in one case as a bhukti"^ 
and in another as a visaya,® leaving no difficulty for identifying the two 
administrative units. The ahara and the aharani were also synonymous as 
indicated by two different records of the Maitraka kings, of which one refers 
to Hastavapra as aharani,while the other designates it as ahara^® only. 
T hen again in a grant of Dharasena IJ of the year 270^ ^ the expression Khetaka- 
ahara-visaya shows that the term ahara and visaya were sometimes, but not 
generally, used synonymously. As the Hastavapra-ahara, the Kaundinyapura 
visaya and the Vardhamana bhukti formed the main divisions of Surastra 
the unit ahara also seems to be synonymous witli the visaya and the bhukti. 
It is thus clear that even if the designations given to these units arc not the 
same, very little difference existed between them. This difference may be 
explained from the Kavi grant dated 486 of the Giirjara kings, where the visaya 
appears to have been taken as a larger administrative area than a rastra (or 
ahara); for the Kavi grant of Jayabhatta first mentions the Visayapati, then 
the rastrapati and last of all the grama-nuihattara.' ^ The patta and bhumi 
are mentioned as sub-divisions of' the visaya in two different records. The 
pathaka is represented as a sub-division of the ahara,while the unit petha 
was included in a sthali.* "' However, there is no direct reference to the exact 
position of the sthali in relation to the ahara and the pathaka. For, like the 
pathaka in Surastra the sthali is also mentioned without any reference to the 
next large division to which it belonged. But two different references to 
Jambuvanara in two grants*^ imply that a sthali must have been included in 
a pathaka, for one refers to it as a sthali, while another mentions it simply 

1 Buhler, op. cit., VII, p. 179. 

2 HuUzsch, op. cit., VI11, p. 188, Mandaiik, op. c//., J. B. B. R. A. A'., XI, p. 335. 

3 Gadre, op. cit.^ Ill, p. 87, 

4 Acharya, op. cii.; J. B. B. R. A. A., (N. S.), I, p. 73. 

5 Biihlcr, op. at., VII, pp. 70-77. 

6 Buhler, op. cit., XV, p. 339; Dr. Sankalia has taken the words pravesya, bheda and 
bhumi occurring in the Maitraka records as units of administration, but from the context 
they do not appear to be so, as wc have explained elsewhere. 

7 Hultzsch, op. cit., VIIl, p. 188; Acharya, op. cit., 1, No. 68. 

8 Gadre, op. et he. cit. ; Acharya, op. cit., 1, No. 69. 

9 HuUzsch, “ Ganesgad Plates of Dhruvasena I,” E. HI, p. 323. 

10 Sukthankar, “ Two New Grants of Dhruvasena J from Palitana,” E. /., XVII, 
pp. 107-8. 

11 Buhler, op. cif., VII, pp. 70-71. 

12 Buhler, “ Inscription from Kavi,” I. A., V, p. 114. 

13 Hultzsch, op. cit., I, p. 86; Gadre, op. cit., HI, p. 88. 

14 Acharya, op. cit., (N. S.) I, p. 20; Buhler, op. cit., VII, p. 73. 

15 Fleet, op. cit., XV, p. 87. 

16 Hultzsch, op. cit., XI, p. 81; Durus, op. cit., VII, p. 968. 
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as a village in the Kalapaka pathaka. The Draiiga was one of the smaller units, 
but it is not specified to which larger unit it belonged. However, the location 
of the villages of this drahga suggests that these places must have been situated 
in the same sthali in which I.usa and Dandasa were situated. Thus it 
appears that the drahga was a sub-division of the sthali. The grama was the 
smallest unit. Inter-relations between these various units may be summed 
up as: 


Ahara (aharani) 

1 

— 

Visaya 
‘ 1 

Bhukti 

1 

Pethaka 


1 

Visaya 

1 


Patta Bhumi 

1 

Sthali 


1 1 

1 1 

Grama 

1 


Grama Grama 



Drahga Pet ha 

I i 

Grama Grama 


It is thus plain that tlie largest administrative sub-division in the system 
adopted by the Maitrakas was the Visaya. It was well known in the Gupta, 
Paia and other systems of government and appears to have been the equivalent 
of a Pradesa mentioned in the Lran inscription of Samudragupta, governed by 
a Visayapati.' Under the Guptas, however, whose territories were far greater 
in extent and included the dominions of the Maitrakas as one of their provinces, 
the Visaya was not the largest administrative unit and ranked after rastra or 
desa. ^ 


The Visayapati or the governor of the Visaya who represented the king, 
away in the capita’ of the empire, was, like him in all probability, the head 
of the provincial government. Possibly, he too, had his own advisory council. 
This was really the case under the Gupta system. For example, the inscription 
of Vetravarman, the governor of the Kotivarsa Visaya,^ states that he was 
assisted by an advisory board, consisting of the nagarsresthin or the guild 
president, the sarthavaha or the chief cara\an leader, the prathama-kulika 
or the chief merchant and artisan, and the Jyestha-Kayastha or the chief 
scribe.'* Such district oflicers had their headquarters (adhisthana) in the principal 
town where they maintained their officers, courts and establishments of clerks 
according to their respective positions. The Dhanahdaha copper plate grant 
of Kumaragupta dated a.d. 432-3.3 clearly states that the intending purchasers 

1 Fleet, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Ibid , p. 169. 

3 Basak, “The five Damcdar Plate Inscriptions,” E. /., XV, pp. 131. 

4 Ibid. 
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of land had to approach the householders (Kutumbinah) of officers in charge 
of the eight families (gramasthakiiladhikarana) and the elders of the village 
(mahamattara) before any transaction could be completed. 

The old designations continued to be applied, albeit to units very much 
diminished in si/e. For Surastra which together with a part of Gujarat and 
Malava formed the bulk of the Maitraka dominions, was itself a little larger 
than a Visaya in the sense familiar t<.> the Ciuptas. Under the Mauryas the 
whole Gujarat-Kathiawad had gone under the designation of janapada and 
its divisions rastra, visaya,’ pradesa, fihara and grama, were somewhat similar 
to those mentioned in the Asokan Inscriptions and the Arthasastra of Kautilya.-^ 
After the possessions of the Mauryas had come under Greek influence, it is 
believed to have become a Greek province on the model of the Scleucid 
cparcliies, and that a full Satrapy was established there with a governor 
responsible only to tiie king. During the early rule of the Sakas Kathiawad 
became an outlying province of their dominions. It continued to be so after 
their conquest of Gujarat when for a brief period this country became a part 
of the Andhra empire. Its status .seems to have improved considerably when 
the Ksatrapa king Rudradaman establish -1 himself in Malava more or less 
as an independent ruler of western India. The entire province was then governed 
by his amatyas. During the domination of the Guptas its condition appears to 
have remained much tlie same, and it was from the latter that the Maitrakas 
took their administrative system. 

When a sub-division was termed an ahara, the officer at its head was 
generally called rastrapati, but sometimes he was also called an amatya.-^ The 
former office corresponded to that of rastrika of the Mauryas which was 
of hoary and unknown antiquity through the Scythian to the Maitraka times. 
But we find no mention made of a ' rastra ’ as an administrative unit under the 
Maitrakas although the rastrapati is mentioned frequently enough. The reason 
for this would appear to be that the rastra was just another name for the ahara 
as under the Scythians, as, for instance, the Satavahani rattha or rastra is referred 
to as Satavahani-hara (ahara).The word ahara, which till about the sixth 
century of the Christian era was used in Surastra in the form aharani, probably 
denoted a collectorate. It is a derivation from the root hr with a, meaning to 
bring or to fetch. We have also a key to its meaning in the Mauryan term 
‘Samaharta’ (collector),^ which is derived from the same root as ^ sam ’ 
added to ‘ a 

1 Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 70. 

2 Arthasastra, II, i, 46. 

3 e.g., the Goverdhana-ahara (present Nasik) was governed by Amatya Visnupaiita 
and Mamala-ahara by Amatya Gupta. 

4 Raychaudhari, op. cit., p. 328. 

5 Dikshitar, op. et loc. cit. 
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At the ahara headquarters may have been stationed among others the 
following officers: the adhikaranika, the dandapasika and the sthanadhikarana. 
The dandapasika was a prominent officer in the Gupta period, while the other 
two are known to have existed before the advent of the Maitraka rule.* The 
dandapaSika was apparently a head police officer under whom chaurodhara- 
nikas, the vartamapalas, the pratisarakas and other subordinate pohce officials 
exercised their functions. The Sthanadhikaranas, to all appearances, corres¬ 
ponded to the present-day thanadars, and were entrusted with magisterial as 
with police functions. Even now in Kathiawad and in the Rajputana states 
these functions are found to have been conducted by the same officer. The 
adhikaranika was the chief judicial magistrate of the ahara or rastra. 

The pathakas, the next administrative divisions, were to be found not 
only in Surastra but also in Anarta. The grants of the Gurjara kings of Nandod 
and of the Rastrakutas show that they were to be found in Latadesa as well. 
The village Patanaka, we are told,- lay at a distance of about 38 miles from 
the Kalapaka headquarters of the Pathaka.^^ This appears to correspond with 
the distance betw^een their modern representatives, Padana and Kalawad, 
and if our surmise is correct, it follows that the pathaka extended over a large 
area of at least 400 square miles. In all, we find three pathakas recorded as 
being in Surastra and seven in the Khctaka-ahara.^ The term pathaka itself 
appears to have been uncommon in Surastra, where we find the sthali mentioned 
more frequently. It w^as possibly first used to denote a region through which 
a big road (path) passed. 

The bhumi is mentioned only in one grant,^ which refers to the village 
Pangulapalhka in the Ghnalayabhumi in the ^ivabhagapura visaya. It is 
not mentioned in the records of any other dynasty. However, the Maitraka 
records refer to it as a main sub-division of the visaya like the pathaka and 
possibly it may have been equivalent to the latter. 

The Bantia grant refers to a village in the Uttarapatta of the Kaundinya- 
pura visaya,^ and a second Maitraka grant mentions a village in the Daksina 
patta of the Sivabhagapura-visaya.Clearly, therefore, the patta was a main 
sub-division of the visaya and was to be found in Surastra and Anarta as 
well. The Khoh grant of king Hastin shows that it was to be found also in 


1 Op. cit., E. E, Vlir, p. 46. 

2 Cf. Chapter on Geography, Part III. 

3 Biihler, op. cit., VII, p. 76. 

4 Cf, Chapter on Geography, Part Ill, 

5 Kielhorn, op. et lac. cit.; Acharya, op. et he. cit. 

6 Diskalkar, op. cit., (N. S.) Ill, p. 184; E. /., XXI, p. 179. 

7 Hultzsch, op. cit., 1, p. 86. 
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central IndiaJ From the context of these grants it appears that a visaya was 
generally divided into northern and the southern Pattas like a province in 
our own days. The word ‘ patta ’ itself seems to have a close alfinily with 
‘ patti' or ‘ pattika ’ meaning ‘ a strip of land Patta may also be connected 
with ‘ pataka ’ which usually means a splitter or divider. The term ‘ patta ’ 
may, therefore, be interpreted to mean a sub-division of a visaya. The names 
and designations of officers who were placed in charge of the pathaka, the bhumi 
and the patta have not come down to us. 

Coming now to the sthali, a comparative study of the grants sliows that 
the term was used in Surastra only. In all, names of about eighteen stlialis are 
found to have been recorded in Surastradesa.- A Maitraka grant of v.s. 290 
also makes it evident that the sthalis mentioned in it were not far distant 
from each otiicr. ^ The headquarters Bilvakhata, Jhari and Vatapallika lay 
at a distance of about forty miles from each other. Accordingly sthalis included 
in this region may have covered an area of about 100 square miles. As the 
word sthali means a natural spot of gjound, it must have been originally used 
to designate a natural division. It may p'-obably have been under the direct 
jurisdiction of the sthanadhikaranika, as a 'sthali' and 'sthana' bear a close 
similarity in sense and sound to each other. 

Next, we come to the drafiga or town. This was one of the more important 
smaller units of administration as suggested by the office of dmhgika in whose 
charge it was placed. It also included a number of villages in its jurisdiction; 
for we see three grants of the Maitraka kings refer to villages belonging to the 
Mandali-drafiga.'* Generally a drahga was styled pura, puri, nattana, nagara 
and so forth. The office of Draiigika is peculiar to the Maitraka regime and 
is not to be found either under the Guptas or the remoter predecessors of the 
Maitrakas. 

The term petha has so far been found occurring in one grant only,-^ which 
refers to Vatagrama in the Dipanaka petta in the Bilvakhata sthali. The 
conclusion is that a petha was larger than a grama but smaller than a sthali. 
Pethas were also to be found in central India as it is evident from the Khoh 
grant of king Sarhksobha^ and the Khoh grant of Sarvanatha.'^ As suggested 

1 Fleet, op. cit.. Ill, (21), p. 90 

2 Cf. Chapter on Geography, Part IV. 

3 Fleet, op. cit., XV, p. 187. 

4 Biihlcr, op. cit., IV, p. 174; Gadrc, op. cit.. Ill, p. 85; Gadre, op. cit. {S. A. O. C.), 
VII, p. 659. 

5 pqeet, op. cit., XV, p, 187. 

^ Fleet, op. cit., XX, No. 25. 

7 Ibid., 1^0. 31. 
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before, (he word may be traced to the root of Karnataka influence, for even 
now in Kannada, the word pethe means a market town, a place of sale, or 
long street of shops in a town/’* 

riie grama or the village was the smallest administrative unit of the 
Maitrakas of ValabhT.- It provided an excellent example of local self-government 
in ancient India, which has persisted dov.n to our own times in the village 
panchayat. It was known, however, even in the Vcdic agc4 Kautilya refers to 
several villages repeatedly as gramas/ Other names for tins unit were gramaka,-*' 
palli,^’ etc. 

The grama was in charge of the gramakiita. We find tliis oUlcer mentioned 
frequently in the grants.In the Gupta records lie is known as the gramika 
and in the Scythian records*^ as the gramani,'* gramika**^ or gramabhojaka.' * A 
somew'hat similar officer is also found in theKalachuri records,* “ vi/., the rastra- 
grama-mahattara-adhikarika. The contemporary Gurjara records also mention 
a gramakuta, w'hile in the later records of the western Chalukyas this officer 
is known as the gramabhogika. According to Dr. Kane, the word gavunda 
for a village headman in Canarese districts is derived from gramakuta.'-'* 

The gramakuta or head of the village was assisted by a mahattara who 
was acknowledged by the people and the government as tiic most experienced 
and able person in that area. This is inferred from the Valabhl records where 
the mahattara is mentioned along with the policemen and soldiers. The 
mahattara is mentioned very late in the Maitraka list of officers. In the meditcval 
period he w'as regarded no more than a village elder.' ^ In the Maitraka records 


• Salclorc, op. cit.., p. 314; cf. Kittcl, Kafuircse-IjniHsh Dictionary (Mangalore), 1894, 
p. 1015. 

2 That the Falitana grant of king Dhnivascna I refers to the Jyesthanaka grama 
belonging to the Aksasaraka-pnivcsya in the Hastavapraharani, shows that'grama was the 
smallest unit of administration, cf. fi. /., XVII, pp. 107-8. 

3 Maedonell and Keith, \ ’cdic Index and Nanw.s of Subjects^ 1, verse 5, p. 96. 

4 Atthasastru. III, C'h. I, p. 46, 

5 Fleet, op. cit.. Ill, (22), p. 103. 

6 Dhruva, “Three land grants from Sankheda,'’ E. /., IJ, p. 19 ff. According to the 
^ukraniti.sara (I, 193), an area of land consisting of half a village was called palli, and half 
of palli a Kumbha, cf. Kane, op. cit.. Ill, p. 154. 

7 Pdithinasi quoted by Apararka (p. 239) states that “ food of a gramakuta could not 
be partaken by a Brahmana,'* cf. Kane, op. cit., HI, p. 154. 

8 Ray, op. cit., IV, p. 463. 

9 Luders, “ List of Brahmi Inscriptions," E. /., X, p. 159. 

to Ibid., p. 10. 

H Ibid., p. 139. 

12 Cf. Sankalia, op. cit., p. 197. 

13 Kane, op. cit.. Ill, p. 154. 

14 Whether such a person as the mahattara was one of the members of the panca-mandali, 
the assembly of five persons, it is not possible to infer. The a.ssembly of five persons must 
have existed as mentioned by the Sanchi stone-inscription of Chandragupta (Fleet, op. cit,, 
p. 32) and Sana’s Har^acharita, p. 225. 
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aLso the designation seems to have been used to denote probably the seniormost 
man in a village, who was acknowledged, both by the people and the govern¬ 
ment, as tlie most experienced and able person in the place. The Gupta records 
too make mention of an olticial bearing the same designation. Besides him, 
it is possible that there was an assembly called sabha to assist in the work of 
administration. The duties of this assembly were to look after the sale and 
purchase of land, the control of the local taxation, the organisation of hiirs, 
etc Members of the sabha also acted as trustees of the village property. This 
position ot trust was due to the fact that whenever a grant was made, the donor 
entrusted it to these men. 

Then there were the Chauroddhaianika' who corresponded to our own 
police ollicer and whose duty was to apprehend thieves; while the Chata 
and the Bhata possibly protected the particular area entrusted to them by 
investigation of crime, fhe agrahara or the officer in charge of the agraharas, 
though not found in the Maitraka records, is mentioned by Bana.^ The 
village had also their record-keeper, the dhruva or gramaksapatalika.'’ 
According to Fleet this was the same as the aksapatalika,*^ aksapataladhikrta 
who.se literal meaning is an officer appointed to the duty of deptisiting legal 
documents.^ 

Another village ofhciaJ who probably assisted the Gramakuta in his 
duties was the Vartamapfila who was the road watchman. I'his officer was 
often mounted on horseback and was stationed in thanas or small roadside 
sheds. ^ 

The pratisaraka was a guard and his duties comprised watching the fields 
and villages at night time.^ 

The office of Chata seems to have been a peculiar one. Yajnavalkya speaks 
of him in the company of thieves, etc., “ as men who are likely to be injurious 
to the public.'’*'^ Again, in the Mrchchhakatika a friend of the hero says that 
“ even dogs won’t go to a place where the Chatas. courtesans, etc., reside.”*^ 
Dr. Bhadkhamkar has suggested that the similarity in sound of the word 

1 hleet, “ Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jwitagupta II.” C. /. /., Ill, p. 218. 

2 Bana, op. cit., p. 208. 

3 IhuL, p. 198. 

4 Fleet, “Spurious Gaya Copper-plate Inscription of Sarnudra-Gupta,” C. /. Ill, 
p. 257. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Biihler, “ Additional Valablii Grant,” A A., VJI, p. 68. 

7 Ibid. This officer perhaps connotes a secret police. Literally it means “ one who goes 
again.” 

8 Ydi7iavMya,\, 

9 Mrchchhakatika, 1, Act V, p. 223, line 63. (Bom. San. Series) (The book is attributed 
to king ^udraka). 
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Chata with chatu ‘ flattery ’ is so great that one is tempted to translate it as 
*a flatterer.’’ Hence, we may presume that the Chata may have been a sort 
of policeman whose duty was to guard against flatterers. 

But beyond a cursory knowledge that is confined to these facts, it is 
difficult for us to reconstruct a complete picture of \illagc under the Maitrakas 
owing to lack of details. Their records, which are our main inspiration, are 
almost bare, being merely gift deeds. 

The Manu Smrti tells us that it is the duty of the king ‘‘ to appoint a 
lord over (each) village, as well as lords of ten villages, lords of twenty, lords 
of a hundred and lords of a thousand Milages, The lords of single villages 
were expected to report to the lords of ten villages, their immediate superiors, 
the crimes committed in their respective villages, and in their turn, these heads 
often villages were expected to report to their superiors, the heads of twenty. 
Each of the officials was to administer the region under him with the assistance 
of his immediate superior, and at the head of the entire structure was the 
king.^ Each received a salary according to his status. If he was in charge of a 
group of ten he could get one hula, that is, as much land as would suffice to 
maintain one family: if he was at the head of a group of tw'enty he could get 
five times as much; while the superintendent (d* a group of hundred, and of a 
group of a thousand villages could get the entire revenue of a village and a 
town respectively, as remuneration.^ Further, each town had its own superin¬ 
tendent of affairs. His work was to visit by turns all the ofiicials under him, 
and to superintend their work in the districts through his agents.^ The 
Maitraka system in all probability conformed to this model. 

Several scholars have referred to some more administrative units of the 
Valabhi kings such as the pravesya, the prapa, the bheda and the mandali.^ 
Dr. Sukthankar derives the words pravesya and prapiya from pravesa and 
prapa respectively, and he tries to interpret them as territorial divisions."^ 
But Dr. Sten Konow has taken both these words as synonymous and inter¬ 
preted them in the ordinary sense as meaning that which is entered from,’^ 

1 Bhadkhamkar, op. ctf., XI, pp. 175-177. The offices of Chata and bhata were considered 
to be one, for a long time, but Dr. Bhadkhamkar has now rightly separated them and has 
mentioned their respective duties. 

2 Manu, p. 234. 

3 Ibid., VII, 116-117, 

4 Ibid., p. 235. 

5 Ibid., p. 135. 

6 The term mandali is traced to the expression ‘ sopokedraka-mandalyam ’ in a Maitraka 
grant (Diskalkar, op. cit., N, S, 1, p, 17 ff.); however, it is found to be a wrong reading for the 
expression ' sodakena kamandaluna ' which also occurs in another grant of the same dynasty 
(Buhler, op. cit., Vll, p. 67 ft'.). 

7 Sukthankar, op. cit., XVII, p. 106 ff. 
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i.e., which borders oriJ Another grant refers to Pippalaruhkhari as lying on 
the western border ot AnuiTiahji,^ while another still refers to Samipadravataka^ 
as Pippalarukhari-pravesya and to pippalarunkhari as Annmahji-pravesya. 
From this it is clear that the term pravesya docs not denote an administrative 
unit, but has got the same sense as implied in the word ' ante i.e., ‘ on the 
border olV Similarly, the word ' prapiya ' which is generally construed with 
" sthali ' must be interpreted to convey the ordinary sense ‘ to be arrived at 
from \ i.e., ' lying in the vicinity of’, as the roots ‘ vis ’ with ‘ pra ’ and ‘ ap ' 
with ' pra ’ have only a very minute ditference m their meanings. Hence both 
the words must he taken to mean 'on the border of', just as samipa,"^ and 
pratyasanna,^^ which mean, ‘in the \icinity of', lurlher, the word ‘ bheda ’ 
occurs only in one grant which refers to a place named Bhatarkabheda as 
marking the southern btuindary of a plot of land.^' Its exact meaning cannot 
be made out from the context which, however, makes it clear that the word 
denotes some small spot and not a territorial division, riius it may he cor.cluded 
that the Valabhl kingdom comprised (he units mentioned above to which may 
be added rasU'ti and desa which were used to designate the cnlne province of 
Surastra. 

A word may now' be said about the fiscal administration of the Maitrakas. 
It is well known that in ancient times wdten religion held complete sway over 
the minds of men, every item of taxation which the king might levy was fixed 
by divine dispensation as revealed through the Smrtis. The copper-plate grants 
of the Maitraka kings furnish us with several interesting details of their fiscal 
administration. As most of these grants record gifts of land, we are in a position 
to study the various proprietory rights alkmed to the donees, the various 
systems of land tenure in vogue at the time, and the amount of revenue assessed 
on these lands. Agriculture being the main avocation of the people, revenue 
from land holdings must have been one of the most important sources of 
income to the state. The chief of these land taxes as wc find them mentioned 
in the Valabhl records were the udranga,"^ the uparikara,^ the dhanya,^ the 
bhoga, ^ the bhaga, ^ ‘ the hiranya, ^ - and the visti (forced labour). ’ ^ 

1 Sten Konow, op, cit., XI, p. 110 ff. 

2 Biihler, op, cit., IV, p. 105. 

3 Ibid., p. 174; Barnett, op. cit., XIII, p. 234. 

^ Acharya, op. cit. (N. S.), I, p. 67; Mandlik, op. cit., XI, p. 335 ff. 

5 Oadre, op. cit., HI, p. 82; Acharya, op. cit., p. 135. 

6 Fleet, op. cit., XV, p. 187. 

7 Ibid., Ill, p. 166 ff. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 

H Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid., p. 170. 
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The terms ‘ udrahga ’ and ‘ uparikara ' arc explained in various ways. 
Right to collections from both these taxes were assigned to the recipients of 
the religious gifts. The term udrahga h.is been equated by Dr. Biihler to the 
Marathi word udhar (in the gross).' This suggestion is supported by the 
Sasvatako^a in which the words udrahga and udhar are mentioned as being 
equivalents.- Udranga may then be taken to denote the revenue imposed on 
the permanent tenants, who had to pay the total revenue of the village in gross. ^ 
It must probably have been levied on those who were granted land with a 
permanent proprietory right to it. The ‘ uparika ’ tax, on the other hand, 
seems to have been levied on cultivators who had no proprietory rights in 
the soil, as may be gathered from Dr. Meet's interpretation of the term.^ 
It is also interpreted to mean a tax (kara) imposed on those who are above 
the right of proprietorship.^ hvidently it was a tax contrary to the udrahga. 
Thus the land tax paid by the proprietors was known as udrahga, while that 
paid by the tenants of the soil was knowm as uparikara. 

The tax levied on the produce of the land, whether paid by the proprietors 
or by the tenants, was commonly known as the bhaga. The word denotes the 
fixed royal share of land produce and generally this share was one-sixth of the 
total.^ The Maitraka rulers who were described as having been true followers 
of the Smrtis^ must have been very careful regarding the collection of this 
tax, for the Manusmrti lays down one-sixth of the total as the maximum that 
may be collected, while one-eighth and even one-twelfth are recommended to 
the king.'^ We know from the Maitraka records that king Dharasena IV claims 
to have reduced the usual rate of tenure,^ but unfortunately, the inscriptions 
do not give us any figures. The bhaga was a due (adeya), and it w^as taken 
either in cash or kind. The term dhanyadeya (literally meaning corn) found 
in the inscriptions, denotes dues paid in kind, while hiranyadeya (meaning 
gold)denotes dues paid in cash. Bhoga'® seems to have been a petty tax payable 
in form of daily presents m kind, such as fruits, flowers, vegetables, grass, 
etc.*' An officer called the Bhogadharanika or bogika was in charge of the 

1 Buhler, op. cit., XII, p. 189. 

2 Sasyatakosa, XXJX, p. 260. 

3 Ghosal, Hituiu Revenue System, p. 210. 

4 Fleet, op. cit., p. 96, n. 6. 

5 Saletore, op. cit., p. 348. 

6 Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 163. 

^ Fleet, op. et loc. cit. 

8 ManUy VII, 130; the Arthasdstra advocates 25 per cent, of the total revenue as a bh^ga 
to be collected by the state, cf V, Ch. 2. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Fleet, {op. cit.. Ill, p. 254, n. 1) has this term as an ordinary word meaning enjoyment 
(of tax), but as given in the Manu Smrti and the Arthasdstra, it must have been used as a 
fiscal term. Cf. Manu, VII, 5; Arthaidstra, II, Vi, p. 58. 

11 Cf. Nd ray ana's Commentary on Manu Smrti, VIII, 5. 
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collection of this tax. Wc may, therefore, conclude that the term bhaga and 
bhoga covered all kinds of land revenue. 

Another lax called tlie \isti or forced labour has been referred to in most 
of the records of the period. It was the tax for the poor. For the blindu polity 
had laid dow'ii the proposition that every cili/cn ought to pay something by 
way of taxation to the state in return foi the protection that he gets, however 
poor he may be. Taxation whether in ca^h oi kind was both impractical and 
cruel in case of the poor class. It was, ihereft^re, that the state was allowed 
to levy a tax in form of labour from such people like artisans, labourers, etc., 
who were made to work for one or two days in a month for the state. It was 
not possible for the slate to collect this tax m central treasury, and therefore 
it was realised partly during the tour of the king and the officers of the central 
government, and partly through routine work like cleaning the villages, and 
government granary.* 

Another important source of state revenue was the sulka or the tolls. 
The existence of this tax is inferred from the name of the officer sulkika who 
must have been in charge of its collection ^ The rate at which these tolls were 
collected is not mentioned in any of the records. The Maitraka records allude 
to two more similar taxes, viz., the bhuta and vata. Although the significance 
of these terms cannot be precisely explained, it is possible that the term bhuta 
meant ‘what was produced in the land and that ‘vata' denoted ‘what 
was procured from outside’,'^ Further, we find the term ‘ pratyaya ’ in the 
expression ‘ sabhuta-vata-pratyaya ' which may be explained on the analogy 
of ‘ adeya' found in the expression ‘ sa-dhanya-hiranya-deyato mean 
‘ dues The vata possibly consisted of octroi duties levied on articles imported 
into the country. But it is not clear on what products the bhuta tax was levied. 
It docs not appear to have been mentioned as a tax on the produce of the 
soil, which came under the bhaga. Piobably it was a tax levied on all products 
other than those yielded frcmi the soil. The vartam, of wduch the vartanianapala 
of the ValabhJ records,^ seems to have been in charge was another tax of a 
similar nature. The term ‘ vartam ' itscll k> Fiund in the Arthasastra where it 
is referred to as a kind of road cess.® 

Lastly, wc have one more source of state revenue, as gathered from the 
records, known as the danda or the fine.^ The officer Dasapararadhika was 

1 Kane, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Fleet, op. at., p. 52: Biihler, np. et Joe dt. 

3 Altekar, Ra^frakutas and their Times^ p. 229. 

4 The term ‘ va * means to invite, to procure, etc. 

3 Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 93. 

6 Acharya, op. cif.^ I, No. 93. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Arthasdstra, IT, 21. 

9 Kane, op. cit., 11, pp. 837-88. 
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appointed to collect the lines imposed on persons found guilty of any of the 
ten olfcnces. These ten olTences, as Dr. Tleet has suggested, were probably 
the ten sins named in tlte Dharmasastras. ‘ Of these (i) there are three of the 
body, liiihsa. steya and the paradaropase\a, (ii) four arc of speech, anrta, 
parusa, asambaddha-prelapa, (iii) and the last three according to the same 
work, are of the mind, paradraxyesu-ablndana, anista-chintana and vitatha- 
bhim\ es.- 


There might, of course, ha\e been otlier miscellaneous sources of income 
for the slate such as the spoils of wai/ emergency taxation, tributes fiom 
feudatories and so on. f or, though they arc not mentioned anywhere in the 
records of the Mailraka kings, they ir-av easily be inferred from eulogies of 
the kings.d'here arc also the names of a few fiscal officials mentioned in the 
grants who must ha\e been cv>iicerncd in such additional items of taxation. 
Tliere was the anutapannadiinasahigialiaka who was in chaige oi collecting 
from farmers tlie long due share oi the state, i.e., the collection of arieais of 
the state re\emic. There was the dhru\a or dhruvadhikarna whose business 
was to superintend the collection of the gram pioduce and to make sure that 
the collectors do not collect more than the proper share of the state. 

The land re\enuc must have implied an elaborate system of land tenure 
with precise measurements of plots o\er which the state levied the tax. We 
know' that the grants give the exact extent of the plots of land with their four 
boundaries (aghatanani) specifically mentioned. For instance, in the Vala 
grant of Dhru\asena TI a plot of land is described as “the (third) plot lies 
on the north boundary and measures ten padavartas of land; to its east (lies) 
the field tilled by Adityadatta; to the south, the field tilled by Sangamadinna, 
to the west, the field tilled by Dasaka, and to the north the field tilled by 
Dasakaf’5 Thus the precise description of the plot or well was given, as in 
our own times. In every case a plot of land must have been described in the 
records by their limits bounded by another plot of land, a well, a road, a border 
of a particular village, a river, a pond, a tree and so forth, thus showing that 
the Valabhl kingdom possessed an elaborate and efficient system of land survey 
and measurement, in the measurement of land some kind of unit must have 
been used. The standard unit of the Maitrakas as seen from their records, was 
the pMavarta.^ As to the extent of this unit the copper-plate grants tell us 
that a plot of land given in gift measured from ten to seven hundred 

1 The Danda must have included Rajasevakanam Vasatidanda, Prayanadanda, chatu- 
bhata pravesa danda, etc. Kane, op, et loc, cit, 

*2 Ibid. 

3 Kielhom, op. et loc. cit.; Diskalkar, op. et loc. cit. 

4 Acharya, op. cit.^ No. 93; Biihler, op. cit., XI, p. 335. 

5 Acharya, op. cit. (N. S.), I, p. 72; Fleet, op. et loc. cit. 

6 Bloch, op. cit. (1895), p. 382. 
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padavartas* ; whereas a vapi or a slep-well measured from twelve^ to fifty-five^ 
padavartas. This shows that the padavarta cannot be as small a unit as a 
square foot, as explained in Monicr Williams’ dictionary. For, according to 
this author, a plot of ten padavartas measures only about ten square feet in 
all, which would be too small an area to be recorded as a gift on a copper¬ 
plate grant. On the other hand. Dr. \ Icet’s suggestion seems to be nearer the 
mark. According to him, a plot of one hundred padavartas may measure a 
hundred feet each way, in other words, ten thousand square t'ect.'^ 

The padavarta seems to have been the standard unit of measurement. 
However, there were others in difiercnt parts of the country. One such unit 
was the bhakti. It must have been the standard in Malava: for we find among 
the Maitraka records two known grants of land in Malava measured in 
bhaktis.5 In the absence of proper evidence the extent of a bhakti cannot be 
ascertained. It seems, however, that it may not have been much larger or 
smaller than a square foot. Wc next find a unit known as vrihipitakas (baskets 
of vrihi). This unit was probably uxd for measuring land in the Khetaka 
district. From the term Vrihipjtaka it is ‘"vident that one unit represented a 
plot of land on which one standard si/ed basketful of corn could be sown. 
The plots recorded to have been gifted measured one, two or even four vrihipi¬ 
takas. ^ That the srihipitaka was in use in Khetaka is further indicated by the 
expression ‘ KhetakamanenaIn the Bharukachchha district also the unit 
of land measurement was vrihipitaka, which, however, was probably not the 
same as the Khetaka standard; but as we find no specific reference given of 
the Bharukachchha vrihipitaka, it must have been of the general standard 
in use elsewhere among the neighbouring districts. Thus the exact extent of 
one vrihipitaka plot ol land cannot be made out from the extant evidence. 

1 Acharya, op. et loc. cit.: Sukthankar, op. cit., XV, p. 256. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bhandarkar, P. R. A. S. C,, 1915-16, p. 55; Diskalkar, op. cit. (N. S.). I, p. 59, 

4 Fleet, op. cit.. Ill, p. 170. 

5 Gadre, op. et he. cit. 

6 Sukthankar, op. et loc. cit.: Acharya, op. et loc. cit. 

7 Buhlcr, op. et loc. cit. 
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CHAPTER VTT 


EPIGRAPHY 

The chief epigraphical sources for the history of the Maitrakas of Valabhl 
are their copper-plate grants. These grants arc records ol their donations 
made to the Brahrnanas and to the Viharas. The donations usually consist of 
villages, fields, vSpis, kupas and vapikas. In one case, howc\cr, it is a rupaka* 
or a silver-coin to be given daily from the state treasury, a gift which may be 
termed a nibandha.^ 

The grants are inscribed on the copper-plates, as prescribed by the 
Dharma^astras.3 bor Yajnavalkya recommends that a gift should be recorded 
“ on a piece of cloth, or a copper-plate^ marked on the top with his (donor's) 
seal; having written (the names of) his own ancestors, as well as of himself, 
the lord of the earth should cause to be recorded a fixed edict containing the 
extent of the corrody and the description of the gift (of land with its) boundary, 
bearing his autograph and datc.”^ 

In his celebrated commentary on Yajhavalkya’s institutes called the 
Mitak?ara, Vijnanesvara explains these points and further adds that the piece 
of cloth should be of cotton and if copper be preferred copper-plates or tablets 
of copper should be utilized for the purpose. The ancestors of the donor, at 
least his father, grandfather and great-grandfather, should be mentioned along 
with their good qualities such as bravery and learning. Similarly, the donor's 
own virtues and achievements should be described. The name of the donee 
should be mentioned along with extent of the corrody and the description of 
the boundary of the gift. In case of a gift of a field the area of the same should 
also be given. The grant should bear the autograph of the sovereign to show 
that it is approved by him. It should be dated and the royal seal should be 
marked on the top of the giant itself. The significance of this process was 
that the future kings on seeing the document should protect and respect (the 
holder of) the gift. This royal edict, according to the same work, is to be written 
by the officer in charge of peace and war, i.e.. Sandhi-vigra-ha-kari.^ 

Apararka, another commentator on Yajnavalkya, adds to the above 
details, a number of imprecatory verses from Brhaspati and Vyasa.'^ According 

1 Jackson, op. cit.^ p. 8; Acharya, op. cit,^ I, No. 67, 

2 Kane, op. cit., II, p. 860. 

3 Ibid. 

4 The fact that copper was selected of all the metals was possibly due to its durability. 
It has also been recommended by the Skanda Parana, III, 34, 67. 

5 Yajnavalkya, I, 319-320, p. 401. 

6 Mitakfara on Yajnavalkya Smrti, I, pp. 401-2. 

7 About 43 verses are quoted by Dr. Kane (cf. History of Dharmasdstra^ IT, pp. 1271- 
1277) from the original works like the Puranas, Smrtis and others. 
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to him, the edict should be addressed (after mentioning the place, country, 
town and the ancestors of the donor), to ail Biahmanas and other gentry and 
officials, the kinsmen ol the donor, as well as Kayasthas, ambassadors, physi¬ 
cians, Mahattras, Medas down to ChandalasJ 


A further improvement on the model is found in Brhaspati, who adds 
to the abo\e prescriptions the formula that the grant should last till “the 
Sun and Moon endure/' and that it was not to be resumed or taken back and 
was to be made free from all future taxes to heirs of the grantee from generation 
to generation, and that it should state that heaven is to be the reward of the 
donor for his benefaction, and that the result of the resumption of the giA 
would be hell for 60,()0() years to the resumer.- 


The technical term u^>cd for the copper-plate grants was ‘ tamra-^Ssana ’ 
or ‘ Dana-patra \ ^ terms which arc actually used in the Maitraka records. 
Thus the former indicates the material used for inscribing a grant, while the 
latter indicates that it is a plate of grant With the single exception of the earliest 
known grant ot the Valabhi kings which consists of only one plate,^ all the 
other Valabhi grants are written on two plates linked by two rings. These 
plates arc incised on one side only. The edges of these plates are slightly raised 
in the form of a rim so that the inci>ed side may not be damaged by contact 
with the other plate. 

Of the two rings which are used to fasten the plates, one is plain and 
circular in shape with its ends cither riveted or joined into a knot. It is about 
1^ inches in diameter and the wire used for the ring measures ^ inch to j inch 
in thickness, it is approximately 5 inches in length. The other ring consists 
of a longer piece and it forms an elliptical loop. The wire used for this ring is 
of the same thickness as the plain ring; but it is about 8 inches in length. The 
size of the elliptical loops varies fiom 2 inches to 2^ inches in height. Its ends 
are joined to the socket of the royal seal which is generally made of bronze. 
This metal was preferred to copper probably because on it a better effect of 
the seal could be discerned. The seal has the device of a seated bull with the 
legend “ Sri Bhattakah “ inscribed below it. The total weight of the two rings 
together with the seal varied from 74 ozs. to 12i ozs. in the earlier grants 
which increased upto 1^ lbs. in the later ones."^ 

1 Apararka, pp. 579-580 as quoted by the Uanslutor of ihe Ydinavdlkya Smrti, pp. 402- 
403; Kane, op. cit., II, p. 861. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Acharya, op. cit., I, Nos. 16, 58. 

^ Ibid., No. 16; Barnett, op. et loc. cit. In this grant the usual passage of the genealogy 
of the donor is not recorded. 

5 Acharya, op. cit., 1, No. 73; Biihler, op. cit., XV, p. 335. 
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The number of lines written on the copper-plates varies from 24 to 78 
and the size of the letters also differs from time to time. The average size of a 
letter is about i inch. 

A marked variation may be noted in the size of the plates of these grants 
issued not only by different rulers, but also by one and the same ruler. This 
variation was the result of description (large in case of a field than that of a 
viUagc) of the property donated. The earlier rulers utilised smaller plates 
than the later to incise the rather lengthy description of many more pre¬ 
decessors. The different sizes that have come down to us vary from 10 > 6 
inches to about 18^12 inches. In the case of earlier records, i.e., from that 
of the Valabhl Samvat 200 to 300, the average size is 12 \ 8 inches. For the 
next forty years, i.e., from Valabhl Samvat 300 onwards, it is about 13X10 
inches. After that period larger plates of about 16 > 12 inches arc used by the 
rulers down to the last known record. The weight of these plates differs according 
to their size and generally it is found between two to four pounds. 

The inscription itself in these Valabhl records begins with the auspicious 
formula ‘Svasti’J which is preceded by the symbol ‘6m’ in some cases.^ 
Then the name of the place of issue is recorded with the name of the dynasty 
of the donor, viz., the Maitraka. Next comes the names of kings (donor’s 
ancestors) with the description of their virtues and achievements. It begins 
with the founder Bhatarka and goes down to the donor himself. In later grants, 
however, i.e., from that of the eighth king Sliaditya 1, to be precise, the genealogy 
is curtailed by dropping the four sons of the founder Bhatarka, and the next 
ruler Guhasena is mentioned immediately after Bhatarka. This omission was 
presumably made to save space on the copper-plates. These later kings who 
had to include the descriptions of many more predecessors naturally used 
larger plates, and the size of the letters was comparatively smaller than that 
of the earlier grants. 

The body of the grant contains the announcement to the officers 
concerned, 3 that the main object of the grant is to secure religious merit for 
the donor and his ancestors. The gift is then described,^ and the right of 

1 Acharya, op, cit., I, Nos. 71, 77. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 50, 51, 69, 83. 

3 In the earlier grants of the Maitrakas down to the period of king l^iladitya I designa¬ 
tions of the officers concerned such as ayuktaka, vinayuktaka, drahgika, mahatara, bhogika, 
chorodharanika, rajathaniya, kumara-amatya, chata, bhata and others are recorded; while 
in the grants from the time of king ^iladitya I onward these officers are mentioned in a 
general way such as ‘ Sarvaneva Samagnapayastyastu ’ (cf. Acharya, op. cit.y Nos. 73, line 
40; 80, line 46), i.e., Be it known to you all. This change also was presumably made to save 
space in the plates. 

^ In case of gifts of villages, names of the same are given along with the territorial 
division to which they belonged, while fields are expressly recorded with their area and 
boundaries. 
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taxation, etc., are reserved along with the exemption from duties.* A descrip¬ 
tion of the donee follows and in the case of a Brahmana, the details, such as 
his place of residence, gotra, the vedic branch and so forth, are given along 
with his full name. The purpose of the grant, for example, performing Yajnas, 
etc., is recorded thereafter. The grant is proclaimed with libation of water 
and according to the rules of the Bhumichchhidra. After this the type of gift 
(whether it is a dharmadcya^ dcvadeya or hrahmadeya) is declared. 

Then comes the appeal of the king to his successors and officers to the 
effect that they should preserve and maintain the donee's rights as specified 
in the record till the Sun and the Moon endure, i.e., for ever. This appeal is 
supplemented by some well-known imprecatory and benedictory verses which 
specify the sin which they would incur, if the grants were confiscated and the 
merit that would accrue for the grantor. 

The final details arc the names of the dutaka, i.e., the executive officer, 
and of the lekhaka, i.e., the writer of the grant. The year, month, fortnight and 
the day (tithi) are recorded, and the ('barter ends with the king’s autograph 
which is expressed as ‘ Svahastomama ' in some grants, while in others the 
king’s name and titles arc also included, e.g., ‘ Svahasto mama Maharajairi 
Dharasenasye.’^ 

From the foregoing description of the Maitraka records it will be realised 
that these inscriptions embody all the prescriptions of the Mitaksara with 
regard to the drafting of the gift deeds. New the Mitaksara was a work written 
some time between A.n. 1100 and I200-’ while the Maitraka records were 
compiled during the period a.d. 525"* to 766. It would follow from this that 
Vijhanesvara, in giving his model in the Mitaksara. only codified the existing 
practice. It may here be observed that the drafts of the gift deeds in the ins¬ 
criptions of the neighbouring contemporaries of the Maitrakas like the Gurjaras, 
the Kalachuris and the Fuspabhutis arc nearly identical in form while those 
of the Chalukyas differ only in the order of arrangement and with regards to 
the curse. 

Comparing the formula of the gift deeds in the Maitraka records with 
those of the earlier dynasties, two stages may be traced in the evolution of the 
former, represented respectively by the Traikulaka and the Vakataka records. 
The Traikutaka records contain the donor’s name, the extent of the corrody 

* The rights reserved and the exemption from the duties enumerated in the grants are 
discussed at length in the chapter on Administration. 

2 Fleet, op. cit.y p. 167, line 36. 

3 Kane, op. cit.^ I, p. 238. 

^ In the earliest known Maitraka grant of the Val. Sam. 183 (i.e., a.d. 502) some items 
like the rights reserved for the donee and description of virtues of the donor’s ancestors are 
omitted. Cf. Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 16. 
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and description of the land donated together with its boundaries, date and 
place of issue and the permanent character of the grant; but fail to mention 
the ancestor of the donors, the purpose of the grant, its announcement with 
libation of water, the type of donation as to whether it was a tlhamiddeya or 
devadeya and the king's signature. Moreover, they are addressed to the people 
of the place only and not to the ollicers, and differ as to the rights reserved. 
In the arrangement of the details, however, there is perfect agreement between 
the records of the Traikutakas on the one hand and those of the Maitrakas 
and of the Vakatakas on the other. The Vakataka records contain all the 
details* found in the Maitraka inscriptions, albeit in a slightly varied form to 
suit the purposes of a different dynasty, except the autograph of the monarch 
and the name of the executive officer. The Guptas, however, while giving the 
details included in the Maitraka grants, follow a totally dilferent arrangement, 
and in this the Chalukyas are closer to the Maitraka model than to the Gupta.- 

The writers of the Valabhl records were indeed learned scholars, as would 
appear from the beauty of their style in describing the merits and achievements 
of different rulers of the Maitraka dynasty. The grand imagery of the writers 
is expressed in high-flown Sanskrt, and at times ideas are borrowed from 
Kalidasa's works, as, for instance, it is stated that the “ word rajan was literally 
true in the case of Guhasena^ in as much as he pleased the hearts of 
his subjects." It will be seen that the expression is borrowed from the Raghu- 
vamsa where Kalidasa uses the same expression with reference to Raghu. 
The Maitraka records are excellent specimens of the Ganda-style abounding 
in vigour. The very first expression of these records ‘ Prasabha-pranatamitranam 
Maitrakanam,’^ (The Maitrakas whose enemies were forcibly bowed down) 
is a good example of aesthetic ecstasy. Then again we come across the frequent 
use of long compounds, of about ten to fifteen words, at times, e.g., 
“ pratapopanta - dana - man - arjjav - oparjjit - anuragadanurakta -maula - bhrtah - 
mitra-sreni-balaavapta-rajya-sriyali."-^ (Who acquired the goddess of royalty 
through the strength of the array of (his) hereditary servants and friends, who 
had been brought under subjection by (his) splendour, and had acquired by 
gifts and honourable treatment and straightforwardness attached (to him) by 
affection.”)^ The next characteristic of the language is the recurring charm of 

1 Fleet, op, cit., No, 55, p. 230. 

2 In the light of what has been mentioned above, it will be agreed that the statement 
of Dr. P. V. Kane that “ the thousands of coppcr-pIate grants and inscriptions on stone 
published so far show that these directions contained in Yaj., Br. and Vyasa have been 
followed to the letter from at least the fifth century onwards,” (cf. History of Dharmasastra 
VoL II, Pt. II, p. 861) is not strictly accurate. 

3 Fleet, op. cit., p. 166, line 12. 

4 Ibid., p. 165, line 1; Banerjcc, ” The Jesar Plates of SllSditya III,” E. /., XXI, p. 210, 
line 1. 

5 Acharya, op, cU., I, p. 53; line 3; Fleet, op, cU,, p. 165, 1, 2. 

< Fleet, op, cit., p. 180, line 2. 
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the assonance, as may be seen in the above expression. Alliterations like ‘ kalS- 
kalapah-kantimanand ' sakala Kali Kalahkahare very often found in 
these records. We also come across puns on words like Laxmi (used as wealth, 
and wife of lord Visnu), Sudarsana (used in the sense of ‘ good to look at ’ 
and the well-known Sudarsana ol‘ Visnu). Figures of speech like simile (upama), 
metaphor (rupaka), and poetical fancy (utprcksa) are of common occurrence. 
Kings arc compared to deities like Visnu, Krsna, Dharmaraja, Kartikcya, 
and others. Besides these similes, Manu. Agastya, Kalpataru and lion are also 
employed. The expression Khadga dvitiya-ba-hur(whose sword was 
verily a second arm to him) is a striking example of metaphor. Then again 
an example of personification and epigram is well illustrated in the expression 
‘ prakrtivi kramopi-Karunamrduhrdayah (who by nature was valour personi¬ 
fied but had a heart which was soft and full of compassion). Imagery is well 
displayed in phrases like ‘ tat—pada—nakha- mayukha—samtana- - nirvaritta 
—jahnavi—jalangha—prakshalit asesha kalmshah ’ (whose sins were all 
washed away by the torrent of the waters of (the river) Jahnavi spread out by 
the diffusion (of the rays) of the nails of his feet).^ 

A few Maitraka epigraphs are also inscribed on stone and clay-die. But 
these are in a fragmentary condition. One of the stone inscriptions is at Bamkodi 
in the present Vala state,^ and measures 7 inches < 18 inches. It is on a polished 
surface of a slab, and is neatly engraved in straight lines, like other stone 
inscriptions from Vala.Unfortunately, no information could be gathered 
from this or the ten other finds from Va^, the inscriptions yielding disjointed 
words like ‘ Tathagata ' or names of persons.. Among the clay seals and dice 
that have been discovered some bear the well-known Buddhist formula: 

“ Ye Dhamnia hetu Pra 
bhava hetum tesam tatha 
Gato hrvadatesam cha 
Yo nirodha yevam vSdi 
mahasramanah.’’ 


These seals are obviously religious signets of the Buddhists. They are circular 
and tablet-like in shape, and are about the size of an eight-anna piece. Besides, 
a specimen of a non-sectarian seal has also been found. It is of black clay 
measuring 4X2^ inches. It contains five incomplete lines written in Sanskrt, 

1 Banerjec, op, cit., p. 177, line 21. 

2 Fleet, op, cit., p. 165, line 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 168, line 10. 

4 Ibid., p. 174, lines, 26-27. 

5 lbid.,pp, 174, 181, line 7. 

6 Bha, Pra and Sanskrit Inscriptions, p. 30. 

7 Diskalkar, “Ten Fragments of Stone Inscriptions and Clay Seal from Vaia,“ A. B, O, 
R. /., XX, p. 1 ff. 
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the meaning of which is unintelligible. There is, lastly, a clay die bearing the 
name ‘ l§ri Siladitya ’ found at the Gdhilwad timbo near Amreli. It is i inch 
in size and is incised in reverse letters. 

It would, indeed, have been interesting to trace the evolution of the 
script of the Maitraka inscriptions from its prototype, if material for all the 
intervening stages of its development was available. As it is, however, we arc 
in possession of material which provides only four stages in this evolution. At 
Girnar, where on the same rock inscriptions of Asoka, Rudradaman and 
Skandagupta are inscribed, we have an indication of the development which 
this script underwent, the form this script took, in the Maurya, §aka and 
Gupta ages, while the fourth stage is that which we come across in the 
inscriptions of the Traikutakas, Now it is a fact that the Asokan edicts while 
they were expressed in the language spoken at Pataliputra, the capital, were 
in the different parts of the empire actually inscribed in the local varieties 
of the Brahmi alphabet.* It would follow from this (until, of course, a script 
anterior to that of the edicts is discovered) that the Maitraka alphabet is a 
lineal descendent of the western variety of the Maurya alphabet. 

The four stages of its development down to the Maitraka times are shown 
in the attached chart 

In the following analytical list of the Maitraka records will be found 
some useful details which have not been included elsewhere. 

* E.g., the form of alphabet of the Siddhapura edicts has been termed Dravidi by Biihler 
on account of its certain peculiarities (cf. Biihler, Indian Paleography, (/. A., XXXIII) p. 34). 
Biihler, however, classes the Girnar script together with that of the Siddhapura edicts, which 
as Dr. Sankalia has pointed out, is a mistake. On comparing the chief characteristics, in 
which the Girnar alphabet differs from that of the northern variety, with those of the recently 
found edict at Maski and Brahmagiri, it appears that, barring a few points in which the 
Siddhapura and Girnar show close resemblance, the Girnar script forms a class by itself, 
say a sub-group of the southern variety.” (Sankalia, op. cit., p. 171.) 

2 According to Ojha’s Bharatiya Prachina Lipi Mala, Pis. Nos. 1, II, VITl, XVI, XVII, 
XXXVII. XXXIX; Mookerjee. ASoka, p. 246. PI. XV. 
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S-weIl=step-well; pad=padavarta and F=field. 
1 Vapibhollara. 
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1 Probably Ghasaraka 

2 Pip-'pala was residing at Pusyamitra grama. 

3 This field was situated at Chottiyanaka. 



38 pad. W. F of Bhatti. In Anumanji sthali. 

S. of Madhdha's F. 

E. Rahuvanaka's F. 

N. Liisa. 
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(b) S-well 16 pad E S well of C haira (6) In Kikkataputra m Kalapaka 

S F of Chandri pathaka m Surastra—(W ) 
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1 Resident of Airinnca putra 





W. Santaputra gramasima. 



'0 pad. E, F tilled by Ku. Sarmudra. In Dachchaijaka 
S. F tilled by Damara. Surastra (W.). 

W. F tilled by Mahesvara. 

N. ^risa s-well. 

10 pad. E. River. Do. 
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49 pad. E. Field of Di\>akana. In Jambuvarara in Kalaks>(daka 
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W. F of Bhima. 

N. Rama^alika \ api. 
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70 pad. E. Visalapataka. 

S. ^ivatrataijja. 
W. Visalapataka. 
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30 pad. E. F of Br. Sankara. 

S. F of Br. Anahaka. 
W. F of Ku. Bhatuka. 
N. F of Br. Anahaka. 
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Sun God 
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^ Goddess 


(IV) Donees Uiikiiowii 

Nos 41, S7, 72 74, XO, 81, 82, 84, 8S, «7, 88 V) 9^,94,95,96 
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RND SPOTS AND PLACES IN THE WEST OF THE VALABHI KINGDOM 
AS MENTIONED IN THE INSCRIPTIONS 








GEOGRAPHY 


Vaiaahi, tnc cclcbiated capita! of the Miiuaka^, loaghl)/ corrcspaiids 
to the towa of Vala, the present c ipiiai of a small slate of t<ie same name in 
Katluawad ll lies roughh ciiziiteei. mlcs to the noiti -vNcst of Bliavanagar 
To the local population Xaia is k lovvn as Valeh whicii leprcscals tlie Brakrl 
foim of Vaiablu ' 

Though Ills now a few iniiesawa\ from the Bhavanagar cek, Valabliipura 
was in ancient days an inipottcoit f>oiL in the (lulf of c a iU)a\ Its piesent 
position IS due to the natuial ph>sical changes which in coinse iif time have 
silted ip fhe western portion i^f tfie c’eek T lie cKcaxatioU'. Vala have dis¬ 
closed the old ruins ot \alabhi ui^vicn us ia>eis 

The Vldilraka i ingdo u at c lieight oi its pt>wei inciutied the Surastia 
on its western bouudaiv ui tiie cist as iliestca b\ b )t U'c cpiguplutdl- 
recoil’^ and tiie Manju Si i Mu»a kaipe it c\(endtt‘ ^.s fai is I yaini ^ Ilic 
nortfui) btuii.oan m iv Oc tiac^u \) /viiand ^ ura tue preseiP Vadanagaia, 
wliile the soLU'iei n luait of lhe kingdoia sljctc ivd at least uptc» Hnai tikaciichlia 
it is further clear fiom these rcvoicts mat tnc icgion between the Sahya ^nd 
the Vindhva was included in the ^lailui a kingtlon. ' This f ict iiears tcstimonv 
to the spread of tire Maitiaka swav in the ^Oiitfi-cast to the legion be)orul tlit 
Nhirmatla and Satat>u<ja as lai as ihe Salnadiis i tiic c* west ( ulch ina\ 
be hiclu led within it^ bouricianes i/ias uucli as Hiiiei t suing described it as 
an apparuige of Vlalava ^ vMiicli goyerned be ’he ^liit^aka kings This js 
further supoorted bv Ihe fact tliat so e c >ins t>f the Mailiakas i iive been dis- 
co\eied in ( utch, tfiongli tfiis is not a conclusue evidence ftu proving the 
spread vd the Maitraka sv\a> o^cr tne icgion I hiis me \ alabhi kingdom from 

1 Uy an ukase recently issued tfic si itt. a ithonties hive icvcrud l) the onpirul name, 
so the eapjtal is once inorc called V il ibhipui j drum I'^ih VI IM'i), vvhile the state itseit 
will contmiie to be known as tlic Vala state iC t ‘ Vala nu V dmhipuri, Jannui bhumi, 
Monday, 2^rd July, 1945) 

Valabhi is described in Sanskrit literature, whether Brahmanical Jama or Buddhist, as 
the capital of Surastra. This has Iscen supported bv the epigraphical records o( the Maitiakas 
who I tiled over this country for about three centuries from the last quarter of the fifth century 
down to the eighth century A D The Chinese traveller Hmen Tsiang in n irrating his account 
of this country in the seventh century mentions it as a territory under the sway of king 
Dhruvapata (cf. Watters,op cit ,n,p 24h, Beal,op tit , 11, p 266), who is coirectly identified 
with the Maitraka king Dhruvasena li. 

2 Gadre, op. cit., p 659. 

3 Jayaswal, op cit., p 24 

4 Fleet, op. et loc at. 

5 This IS indicated not only by the military camp of Dharasena IV at the place, but king 
^iladitya III had actually made a grant of a village in Bharukachchha, 

6 Fleet, op. et loc. cit. 

7 Watters, op. at., II, p. 241. 
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Mount Abu in the north to the river Tapti in the south covered a length 
about 280 miles, and from the Arabian Sea in the west to its eastern bounda 
at Avanti measured 480 miles.’ 

It was divided into several administrative units. The largest of these w 
Visayas of which eight are mentioned in the sources now at our commanc 
(1) Surastra,- (2) Khetaka,^ (3) Malavaka, (4) Sivabhagapura, (5) Bharuk 
chchha, (6) Suryapura, (7) (iboras, and (8) Anandapura. 

Each of these Visayas was divided into Aharas or Aharanis, and tl 
Aharas into Pathakas, and these again into Bhukti, Bhumi, Petha, Manda 
Sthali, Drahga and Gramas. In the following pages is a list of geographic 
names that we find in the copper-plate grants. 

1 The Valabhi kingdom may roughly be taken to have spread over from 24^.45 N. 
the southern and again from 75'.45 P. at the eastern to 69'' ll. at the western boundark 
This comes to the length of about 400 miles from east to west and a breadth of more thi 
200 miles from north to south. 

2 The usual term used by the Ksatrapas, the (iuptas and the Maitrakas is Surasti 
(plural) and not Saurastra. 

3 Khctaka Ahara extended over an area of 50 miles from north to south as well as fro 
west to east. 





FIND SPOTS AND PLACES IN THE CENTRE OF THE VALABHI KINGDOM 
AS MENTIONED IN THE INSCRIPTIONS 
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These numerals refer to the numerical order in which the inscriptions are mentioned 
m the previous chapter on epigraphy. 


Name ol‘ the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Agustika 


It was in the vicmil> of Ayavaka. 
May be identified with Ages- 
thi, tour miles north of 
Nogava. 

51, 52 

Akotaka 


Piescnt Akadia neai Dhasa, 
tw'cniy miles to the west of 
\ ala 

12 

Akkotaka . . 

Hastav.ipra in Suras- 
tra. 

Honee's residence, identified 
with Akadia near Dhasa, two 
miles to the vve.st of Vala 

4 

Akrolaka 

-m Surastiii 

Donee's lesidcnce. It may he 
Akleia which is at a distance 
of .ibout twenty miles from 
Palitana, the findspot of the 
giant. 

12 

Aksasaiaka 


Near l>c.sthanaka, llari>anaka 
and VasLikiya. 

5, 6, 9 

Aksasaraka 

Aksaraka in Hasla- 
vapraahara in 
Surastra. 


4, 6, 7, 9 

Amadasputra 

Ghasaraka Pathaka in 
Surastra. 

It was situated m the vicinity of 
Vatadraha. 

38 

Amakarakupa 

Haslavapra ahara in 
Surastra. 


45 

Amalakataka 


Identified with Amol, near 
Jambhusara. 

78 

Ambarenu .. 

A^ikanaka in Surasra. 


21 

Ambrclika . . 


The grant refers to a pathaka 
leading to Amidika. It may 
be the same as Amreli of the 
present day. 

24 

Anandapura. 


Identified with the present Vad- 
nagar. 

15, 16, 30, 
78 


Anandapura-Visaya.. Anandapura is the present 78 
(It was the north- Vadanagara near Sidhapura. 
east part of the 
kingdom.) 

Anjanaka .. MalavS .. .. The donee’s residence, identi- 51-52 

tied with Aiyana, ten miles 
north of Nogava. 
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Name of the 
plate 

Annata 

Antaiapallika 


Atir ifitrj 

Aniika 

Anumahji 

Asilapallika 


Afivaniputra 
Atim^aka . 
Ayav&ka . 


Territorial division Idtntifitation and rcmaiks Reference 


Antaratra in Surastra Donee resided in this village, 21 
prohiblv near Div Uni ata 
distanee ot tilty miles trom 
Mahva 


This \ illage was granted together 21, 37, 
with another village named 85 
K indh ipa to the same donee 
who resided at I iptikhanda 
The present Antroli is pio 
bablv the vill igt the name of 
which may be a denvation of 
Antiripalhka Rut is there 
IS no village bearing a name 
resembling l^innaputra near 
it, eonhrniation relating to its 
identifie iliori i not possible 


Surasti i It m »v po sil Iv bt t ikcn as i 23 

n Uuf il reeion is indie ited by 
Its n i lie wbieh me ins i region 
iKtvvccn (wo iivcis It m ly 
hue been near M iliya the 
hndspot ol the grant 

It h is been identitied with Anti 78 
two miles south e ist of the 
tlag station Bho> between 
Hiruda and Jambusira 

Anumahji Sthah This niiy have been modem 18,52 

Amreh 


Aristhijjka Sthah 

Bandanjidri-Pathaka 
in K h c ta k a in 
Surastra 


Kdldpakapathakd m 
Surastra 


J t has been identilicd with A^mal 35 
near Ahmcdabad It is also 
known as A^apalli which re¬ 
presents the site of the old 
KarnSvati, the city built by 
the Solanki king Karana, who 
reigned in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury (ad 1064-94) It IS at a 
distance of ten miles from 
Baryadi 


Hastaparva Shara in 
Surastra 


In the vicinity of Agustikft, may 51, 52 
be identified with Aigon, ten 
miles north of Nog&va. 
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Name of the 
place 

rcrnional diMsion 

Idcntilicalion jnd remarks 

Reference 

Bahumulvi 

Vitipilii in Siura<. 
tr i 


19. 48 

Bandaniidri 

Bandariiidri-Pathaka 
in Khctak i-ahara 

This Pathaka was in the nor¬ 
thern p irl of Khctaka The 
headqiurters Bandarijidn 

have been identified with 
Banjadi, a station between 
Ahmed lb id and Mtriiadabad 
on the B B A < I Ry line 

It is ten miles iw iv to the 
north ot Khet ik i 

35 

Bata pal Ilka 


Lay lo the west of Antika 

78 

Bhadasaka 

kalapak inalhaKa in 

Surasira 

A cliain of hlll^ dmdika, called 
Baratika, is iccorded in the 
giant as situated at the north 
of Bhadrcnika 

27 

Bhadranuk i 


WIS in the vicinity of upleta 
near Dhank Bh idrcnaka can¬ 
not be iJentJlied 

45 

Bhadrapiitt in i 


Four glints were issued from 
the mihl.iry camp at this 
place winch was neai MahinS 
and Talaja It m i\ be idcnfi- 
hcel with Bhabod, four miles 
north-east ot Mahiiva and 
twenlv miles Irom I ilaja. 

28, 30, 
31, 33 

Bhadraiaka 


To the south-west ot Antika It 
IS identified with Bhadara, a 
village two miles towards the 
sennh-west of Anti 

78 

Bhadrcnika 

Hastaparva ahara in 
Surastra 

In the neighbourhood of a 
village called ^amihamhara 

11. 12. 15 

Bhadrenika 

Baravana Sthali in 
Surastta 

There was a Sun-tcmple in this 
village as recorded in Dhank 
plate of king ^il^ditya I’s 
grant 

42 

Bhallara 

Hastaparva ahara in 
Surastra 

It may be identified with Bhalar, 
four miles south-west of 
Talaja about eighteen miles 
from Hathab and only one 
mile to north of VilSpadar 



20 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks Reference 


Bharukachchha Visaya 

This was one of the three Visayas 
of southern Gujarat, the 
others being Akruresuara 
Visaya and Sahgnima-Khe- 
taka Visaya. The present 
name of Bharukachchha is 
Broach. 

55 

Bhasant 

Kalapakapathaka in 
Surastra. 

Identified with Bhesana, sixteen 
miles cast of Jimagadha. 

4b 

Bhatharanaka 

Do. 

It lay to the south-west of 
Pahmavatikii. 

61 

Bhattakapadra 

Kaundinyapura 

Surastra. 

It is likely that Bhantia itself 
ma> have been the ancient site 
of Bhat^ka, as seems to be 
suggested by the philological 
affinity between the two 
names. 

27, 31 

BhattSnaka 


It may be the same as the village 
Bhotad, the only village near 
Udavi. 

34 

Bhattika 

Hastavapra ahara in 
Surastra 

May be the same as present 
Bhandi, a village at a distance 
of about eight miles to the 
west of Hfithab, and fourteen 
miles from ^ihdr where the 
donee resided 

62 

BhogSditya 


It was to (he east of C'hincha- 
vadanaka near Lu§Jl. 

51 

Bhondanaka 

Vatanagara. 


34 

Bhramarakulya 

Jharisthali in Surastra. 

Near Vclapadraka of the grants. 

It may be identified with 
Bhamar, one mile north-west 
of Uijpadi, a station on the 
side of Mahuva along Bhava- 
nagar State Railway line. 

24 

Bhumida 

Vatapaili in Surastra. 

Modern Goraksa was to the 
south-west of Mahuva. 

56 

Bilvakhakha 

Valvakhabha in Sura¬ 
stra. 

Probably near the Jharisthali, as 

It IS mentioned along with it. 

It may be the place called 
Bilvakha, thirty-two miJes 
west of Jhar. 

20 

Bramhapara 


This place lay far from Vajjadi 
near Dongar. 

20, 24 

Bramilanaka 


To the east of Vclapadra. 

45 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Chandrajutraka 

Malavaka 

The donee resided near Nogava. 
The place has been identified 
with Chandbdia, two miles 
south of Nogava. 

60 

Chhadakapadraka. 


It lies nine miles awav from the 
^edevadar, which may have 
been the same as C hhedaka- 
padraka. 

39 

Chhedaka-Padraka. 

Hasiavapra ahara in 
Sura?tra. 



Chinchanaka 

Mandali in Surastra. 

Situated to the south of Lustua 
which IS identified with Lusdl 
near Mandal. It is possible 
that this village was the same 
as the present Chinjhka which 
IS two miles to the south of 
Lusdl. 

31. 43 

Chitrakasthalya 

Kadambapadra Sthali 
in Sura$tra. 


22, 26 

Chossari. .. 


May be identified with Chosar, 
three miles from Harijadi. 

20 

Chotianaka 


May be identified with C'hbtikft, 
the terminus of the Thaw- 
Chofika branch 

37, 43 

Chutika-grama 

Ansthijjka Sthali in 
Surastra. 


27 

Dabhaka 

Kalapakapathaka in 
Surastra. 


45 

Dachchanaka 

Hastavapra ahara in 
Surastra. 

It is situated to the east of 
Bhatika 

62 

Dadhikripaka 

Jharisthali Surastra 

May be identified with the 
village of Dadhia, four miles 
to the east of Bhamar. 

24 

Dahaka, 


May be identified with Dhaka, 
thirteen miles south-west of 
LunavSda, 

45 

Daksanapathaka . . 

Sivabhagapiira Visaya. 

This stands for the southern dis¬ 
trict of the Sivabhagapiira 
visaya. It appears that the 
region south of Pavagadha 
upto the northern boundary of 
Sahgrama Khctaka visaya 
was included in it. 

58 


Damaripathaka 


Vatapalli in SurS$tfa, 


26 
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Name 1)1 the 
plaet 

lerntoridl division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Oambhat a 

inianji Slhait 

Mav he identified with D ihhala, 
i pi lee (wetitv-foiir miles 
away tiorn th. indM'X-it of the 
tyrant, vi7 , Amrch U is seven 
miles so th-eist ol f)ha»’i 


{) inJ isa 

Vatipalh in Sura^tra 

1 o ihe south oi L u^a in i to 

th^ Wf St of ^4ahLlva, tfit 

T Ks nt ' tIJ id' bearing the 

ime p iini 

75 

Danduraputt a 

Mandah in Surastra 

1 ins vill let may be identified 
wifii Danteradi at a distance 
of SIX miles from Mandal 

40, 48 

i) is maiv 1 


{ n ihi itita 'll ^he Madhiim iti 

I 1 vCf 

65, 74 

Da sap lira 

Malav d a 

It was an important town in 
this region, and is identified 
with Mandasoi, a place to 
the w^si of Ujiam 

41, 59 

Dasara 


Ml' ^e • village ifiirty miles 
a'v IS from Nascir i 

65 

Desur iksitiji i 

Simhapilln m Khe 

1 1 ! I Hi Sin istra 

Mis he idcntihed \ ith Desar, 
eight miles south-east of 
Ihasiii and seserucen miles 
fiom Alima, the hn<f-'.pot of 
the grant 

63 

Dcvabhadnpalhka 

Dhaiakhetaka Slhali 

1 he Stliali including this village 
have been near Hastavapra as 
two villages from both these 
divisions were donated to a 
vihara at Valabhi simultane¬ 
ously It may be the same as 
Dcvali, SIX miles from Vala 

28 

Ucvakuld 

Kalapahpathakd in 

Saurastra. 

It lay to the west of Pahmava- 
tikd, and may be identified 
with Devali which is a 
common name for a number 
of villages in Kathiawad. 
This particular place was pro¬ 
bably the present DevSlia, 
fourteen miles to the cast of 
Dhol and eight miles to the 
west of Tankara. 

61 
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Name of the 
place 

Devakulopataka 


De\a)avat{r<i 
Dev araksita 
Devaraksi; i 

Dcyapalli 

Devathalij-Manui 

1) h a m m a n a • 
h a d d i k a 

Dhananda 

r)harakhctak<i 

Dinnaka 

Dinnaputra 

Dipanaka 

DombhigrSma 


Terntonal divjsion 

identification ind remiiks 

Reference 

Mala\ nk 

ft has been identified with 
nc\ itkhaca Iving in the mci- 
nit\ ot ( hancit dia (another 
simgtstion for the identifica¬ 
tion of (he pi let as Diland, 
four miles south west of 
IJLitmcr, IS nt t coirtct as it is 
further a wav from Noga\a. 
Aicsthi and Ayana than 
Devatkhadi 

52 


Mii\ h Melontl dcroh.i 

89 



22 

Ninih.ikupasih 

SiiracUa 


2t> 

Nagavaka ir Khc 
taka in Surastn 

Ma\ U idtni licd uith Devalaj, 
a place which is situated to 
the west (d Sojitra i railway 
station a* out two to three 
miles noni> of Rc'hana) 

72 



63. 97 

Malavaka 

identilicd with Dhimmod (an 
other suggestion lor the iden¬ 
tification of this place as 
Dhamn.ir, eleven miles south¬ 
east t51 Mandasor, does not 
seem to be correct ) 

52 


it rn.iv be tieniii ed with I^ha- 
noda whieli is about four 
rnile^ iiotih east ul Kaijan 

69, '' 

L’)haiaNhctaka Slha)? 

Its headqu irters may be identi¬ 
fied with Dhinuka, a village 
SIX mile‘ north west of Son- 
gadh a st ition on the Bhava- 
nagai State Railway line 

28 


In the iLinits of L/pIcia near 
Dhanak It iniv probably he 
the s,tme <s tlic present Dadu- 
k<» eleven miles south-east 
of Uplet 

39 


Near a village Aniarapulhka 


Pethd in Suiactra 


20 

Antaratra in Sura§tra 

This may be the same as a 
village called Dabhodar, three 
miles north-east of Ver^val 

23, 26 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks Reference 

Dronap.idraka 

Punyanakasthali in 

Surastra 


33 

Duhuduhu 

Nagaraka in Khe- 
taka in Surastra 

To Its east lay Guddapall, while 
yet another village^ Jainna- 
palli, lay to the south This 
place mav be identified with 
Dchcra 

64, 64 

Dvipa 


1 he donee migi ited Irom the 
plaec ind sLtth d neat Mahuva 

It IS the same is Diu.an island 
in the south of Kathiawad 
which IS in the possession ot 
the Portuguese I raditionallv 

It wdN known to i e a pcninsuld 
but at present it has turned 
into an island as a result ot i 
sudden inundation 

74 

Ekahka 

Jamhuvanara in Sura¬ 
stra 



Ekalika 

Kalap ikapatliaka in 
Surastra 

It belonged to lamhiivanara 

22 

Oahvara 


1 our Uiahmanas i e mcnlioned 
as emigrants horn this plaee 

51 52, 
s6 

Ganduka 

Ndgaral a in Khetaka 
m Surastra 

To he identified with Gada, a 
village near Dcvalaj 

72 

Ghasaraka 

Ghasaiaka Pathaka in 
Surastr i 

Ihe hcadeiuartcrs of this 
Path ilka Ghasaraka mav I'le 
identified with Crhasan. five 
miles south-west ol ls.c§ad 

36 

Ghoras 

Valap till m Surastra 

It lay nine miles to the north¬ 
west c>l Mahuva 

56 

Ghrtalaya 

Ghrtalava Bhunii (It 
lormtd the eastern 
division of the 

Visaya ) 

The plate mav be identified with 
modem Ghutia on the Sutlu 
river and eight miles to the 
north-east ot Jambughoda 

59 

Ginnagar 


The n imc ot this ancient city 
IS traceable in (iirnar, the 

55, 71, 
72, 78 


namt ol the hill near Juna- 
g.idh IS Sorath I rom the 
Maury an (T22 b c ) period 
down to the Gupta rule in 
Surastra (a d 468) the place 
was the metropolis of the pro¬ 
vince ol Surastra 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks Reference 

Oinviligrama 



98 

Ciodrahaka 


\ place of encampment May be 
Ciodhra, the capital ot 
1‘anchamahal district The 
sufix ‘ ka ’ IS dropped from 
the name of the place it 
appears that theic was a 
‘ 1 ake lor C ows * near it 
fven in the present Godhia a 

1 irgc tank exists 

77 

Goflaranataka 

Bara van > in Surastra 


49 

Oomutnka 


Ihe donee emigrated trom th»s 
pi ice and settled at Valabhi 


Oopparavataka 




CjLiddapalli 

Nagaraka in Khetaka 
in barastra 

The same as Ciudali 1‘ is about 
two and a half miles north¬ 
west ol Dehera,and the village 
Juni IS about three miles to 
the south of the latter 

61 

Hariyapaka 

Aksasaiaka in Hasta¬ 
vapra in Surastra 


7. 83 

Hastavapra 

Hastavapra in Surastra. 

It has been identified with 
Hathab in the Koliyat taluka 
ol Bhavanagar territory It is 
about fifteen miles south-east 
of Bhavanagar, siv miles to 
the south of Ghogha, two 
miles to the south of Kohyak 

It is situated at 72^ 16'E and 
70^ 36'N on the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula 

4, 5. 1! 

Hastihradaka 

Siravataka Sthali 

It was the headquarters of this 
sthah 

45 53 

Haslikapallika 

Konaka-pathaka in 

Khetaka in Suristna 

Probably the same as a place 
named Hathnoli which is four 
miles to the north of Kuna. 

55 

Indranipadraka 

Futiiyanaka in Sur^tra 


33, 40 
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Name of the 
place 


^cmtonal division Idcniilication and remarks Reference 


ISikaranaka 


Jambusara 


Jambuvanara 


Jamhuvanara 


Jhar 


Jiruka 


Jninndpalli.. 

Jo.salyasa 

Jyestanaka .. 


Ambarenu Slhali Dr. Diskalkar has suggested 21 

that the name ‘ Anibaruna ’ 
philologicaily resembles 
’ Amrana ’ which is twenty 
miles to the north-east of 
Dhrol. However, it is more 
likely to have been the same 
as another place called 
Ainbardi on the Phophal river 
which IS about fourteen miles 
north-west of Virpura 
(Cibndal) being nearer to the 
findspot of the grant. 

At present this place is known 59 
hv the same name, the head¬ 
quarters of Jambusara taluka 
of the Broach district. 


Jam! uvanara m Sura- 
§tra. 


It seems to be different from the 
village of Jambuvanara men¬ 
tioned in the grant No. 26. 
At a distance of about two 
miles from Pahtana, the find- 
spot of the grant, is situated 
a place named Jambvalia 
which may be identified with 
this village. 


21 


Kdlapakapatbaka in 
Surastra. 


Ma> be identified with Jambu- 22, 63 
vanara, nine miles north-east 
of Navanagar, and at a dis¬ 
tance of less than four miles 
from Jambura river. 


Jharisthali m Sura- The headquarters of the Jharis- 20 

stra. thali may have been Jhar 

which IS also the findspot of 
the grant. 

.... May be identified with the 97 

village Jiyava-Dvivcdi. 


Nagarska in Khetaka May be identified with Juni. 4 

m Surastra. 


66 


Aksasaraka in Has- _ 4, 6, 7, 9 

tavapra in Sura¬ 
stra. 


Jyotipadra .. 


Probably the same as the present 24 
Jodia near Jamkhambh^lia. 
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Name ol the 
place 

Teriuo''! il division 

Idtnlific uion ind icmaiks 

Reference 

Kadambapadra 

kidunbipiuia Sthali 
in Surasti i 

It w IS iht. headquiritrs oi Iht 
sthali 

22, 26 

Kakkdpadra 

kalapakap ithak i m 
Surastra 


S') 

kakkinjja 

Punvan i in Sura- 

stra 


40 

kalahataka 

\ksisaiaki in Hasta- 
V ar r 1 in Suia^tra 

Identified with kalivak neai 
Hath ib Its loc il \ in int form 
is kt liv ii or kt livad which 
is similar to the name kala 
hatak t 


Kalapaka 

kalip ikapath ika m 
Sunstr 1 

Iht he idqn iricrs of this 
pithikt hoc been ukntihcd 
with kitavvad, i village with 
a population of 2,S(K) It is 
twenty si\ miles south cast of 
Navanagar 

22, 6^ 

Kalapakapathaka 

kidambipulri Sthdi 
in Suf isti t 

Tht heidcnnrters of this 
pathaka h ivc been identified 
with kalawad, a village with a 
population of 2 S(K) It is 
twenty-six miles south east of 
Navanagar 

S4 

kfilasamako 


M tv be the place now known as 
kata^ai 

37, 43 

Kanakasomaka 


ft was ne r V isukiva rive 

27 

Kantirapuragrama 

Sodas iMSiNa 


97 

Karnasomagrama 


Il wa^ near Vansalika iivcr 

27 

Kdsakagrama 

Sopakendn M indali 
sthali m Surastra 


67 *^6 

Kasara 


It lay not very fai from khetaka 
and may be identified with a 
village of the same name, 
Ivmg five miles no'"th west of 
Peilad, a junction between 
Anand and Cambay 

63 

Kasatrad or Kasa- 
draha. 

Kasatrada Pathaka in 
Khetaka m Surastra 

Jt IS on the Sabarmati river, 
approximately twelve miles 
away from Ahmadabad, and 
fifteen miles from kheda 

44 
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Nanu of tfi 

pi ICC 

rerrilorial division 

Identilication and remarks Reference 

Kaundinyapiira 

Surastia (It \vas a 
larg< unit which was 
required to 1 c divid¬ 
ed into utt in 1 
thakd and Diksina 
pathaka ) 

It IS identified with Kundina- 
puia, the place of residence of 
king BhiSmaka, father of 
Rukmini It is about a mile to 
the west of modern Kiiiiana 
thirty two miles west ot Juna- 
pedh and twcntv-livc miles 
to the east of Porbandar It 
i', on the hank of the river 
Hhadcra 


Kavitthavikci 

Nag<irak i in Khetaka 
in Surastra 

lo he identihcd with katavi, a 
Village near Dcvalaj 

72 

Khandhapa 


it may be idcntilitd with kiin- 
dh 1 ), ten miles south cast ot 
Dhank and six miks south¬ 
west of L’plet 

88 

fChetaka 

K hetaka-Visaya in 
Surastra 

Ihe headquarters of the Visaya, 
It IS identified with Kh^a, 
the headquarters of the Kaira 
district 

30, 45 

Khetakd Padraka 

Hastavapra 


61 

Khodasthalaka 

Lunapadraka in Sura¬ 
stra 


69, 80 

Khuddavedjya 


U must have been in the vicinity 
of Anumanjari near Amreli 

13 

Kikataputra 

Kalapakapalhaka in 
Sura?tra 

May be identified with Kotariyd» 
which IS at a distance of less 
than eight miles to the north 
of Padana 

5, 54 

Konakapathaka 

Khetaka in Surastra 

The headquarters of this pathaka 
may have been Kupa which 
lies six miles to the north-east 
of Ahmadabad and two 
miles to the south of Ghoda- 
sara It is fifteen miles north¬ 
east of Khedd 

55 

Koviatepadraka 

Madasarasthali in 
Sura Sira 

In the vicinity of Madsar 

67, 77 

Koratapadraka 


This was near Madasara on the 
coastal line, and be identified 
with a place named Kotdda 
which IS thirteen miles to the 
cast of Mahuva 

77 



nsr OF PIACF>N\MLS 


a(>r> 


Name of the 
place 

Kukkata 

Kukkur in i 

I esrudka 

I iptikhanda 

Loharapadraka 
L udh i 


Lunapadraka 

Madkarna 

Mahe^varadasenaka 


Terntonai diMsion Identification nid icinaiks Reference 


Hast ivapra 


Identified with Kukad near 
lansa in CiOgha taluk a, about 
nine miles south west of 
Hathab 




A vihari w<is siiii kd at this 
place It \v is neai \ da 

(DuddaMhura} md m iv he 
idcntihed Willi kaikolid 

ibout 1 V ^ miles to the south 
west ol Siuor md thnteen 
milt s 1 rom V il i 

lb 



May be Liisaeh', a station on 

1 im in igar S R ulway 

lin 

4, 29 



il w l^ situated ne ir Dhank 1 hw 
{>honetie tesem d UKe ol I ipti 
with this place ramie itself 
su »gests the itjentils 

8s, Sh 

Kalap ik ip i 
Sura^tfa 

ilh ik i m 

lo the so jth ot lambuvanara 

22 

\ at I pa 111 lU 

Su a sit a 

1 11 n ipie ot tne Stiiah cannot be 

S6 


cicuiplicred properiv but tlu 
situation ('»! till. Milages as 
dcscn^'cd in du crant shows 
ih It vKh It v\ IS tentatively read 
Jo satyas must Iv" 
VatiPiilika, to the west o* 

\1ahuva it mav be the s imt 
\illtet now knovsn is I udha 

Luinpadr ika in Sun- Present I unaNada 69,80 

stra 

Ilastavapra 


Do 


Its identification wilh the present 2 
vilUgc Makhand near Talaja 
}s suggested on phonetical 
grounds 

It ha been idcntihed witFi Mtiha 28 
dev ipui, SIX miles south o^ 
Talaja, and about twenty 
five miles south-west of 
Hathab This place is forty- 
three ni'lcs awa' from Vala 
where the recipient Vihara (of 
the grant) was situated Hence 
another Mahadevapura which 
IS near ^ihor may be taken for 
this place It is fourteen miles 
from Vala and about twenty- 
one miles from Hdthab 



AN( IhNT HISIOR"^ 01 SAI KASIUKA 


sm 


N inu ot rhc 

p‘ 

1 erritofitil a vision 

Id^. ndfiL il (on and renhirks 

Reference 

Mahichh.ik i 


It las nc ir kapadasvini 

66 

Mahis.ib 'll 

1 PI ^ ihfta P ith ika in 
kbetaka ahara in 
Suia-^tra 

The Lorrctl leading seems to be 
Vlihisabilj 'Rd not Mabila- 
ball I he pi lee nia\ 1 e identi- 
tud with i!r pKsent M ihisa, 
fhiee mile'^ noMh of Alina, 
the tindspot o! llu giant 

bS 

Manddli 

VJ anda lidI anga in 
Sura^tra 

Drane i division was possibly a 
Idige town or a eitv including 
Its suburbs About three miles 
to the west of the village 

I usdi there is a place named 
Mandal which possibly repre¬ 
sents Mandah, the head¬ 
quarters of the sthali 

20, 4k 

Mcghj\ ana 


ft \\ is m ir I usa and Mad isa 
h mas re Mci’haNcdar Ihtee 
mile^ south-west ol Sihnr 

66, 6k 

Moranjija 

Antaratra in Sumatra 

Probably modern Mc'>riika, eight 
miks nt^rthcist ol laiaja, a 
railway st.ition on Veraval 
side 

71 

Mularamapataka 


To ih n(>rih-cast ol IX anaka 

74 

Naddjva 

pathaka in Khc 

taka 

May be identilied with Nandcj, 
half a mile distante from 
Barjadi 

20 

Nagadinnaka 

K< iian<ika in Surastra 


86 

Nagaraka 

Hasiavapra 

Donee s rc^denee 

10, n 

Ndgaraka 

Nagarakapathaka m 
Khetaka 

The he idquaiieis ol the Naga 
raka pathaka, Irisc been idcn- 
tihcd with NagMra, a plaee 
which is at a distance ol two 
miles to the north of C amba> 

It IS twenty-five miles away 
from Khcda The pathaka 
seems to be the southernmost 
pathaka ol khetaka ahara 

63 

Nandiarkagrama 



97 

Natakaputra 

Hasiavapra 


n, 12,15 

Natyotaka 

Jambuv^nara in SurSs- 
tra 


22 

NStyotaka 

Kalapakapathaka in 
Surastra. 

It belonged to Jambuv§nara 

22 
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N i Ti ot Uk 

p' kc 

Ndvigrani i 
Ncr idchh 
Ni^t^ud ik \ 

NfUiidi 

P ih im iv tik i 


I I iliik t 


I' itipadr i 

P itt inaka 

Pichchhip illi 

Pippalariinkhdli 

Pippalarunkhan 

Pulindaka 

Pulmdakd 


r iiiu j I Ml 
Mdl \ iki 


(ih i ir ii 1 P th ik > in 
Siif { tr 

\ it ipalli I S ndstf 

Kal ipakapaih ik in 
Sur istT j 


k 11 


ill 1 i an 


Ohrt il V Hh mi (it 
tomuj i L c s rn 
diMSion <i( t* ^ 
\ IsdV t) 


Si iblugipuraV lya 


k ilapdk ip dll ik I in 
Suristr i 


Anum inji Sth ill 
Mdlavaki 


identi 1 d v\ith Ndpis i 

M IV bt iduitil c \ nil Scroll 

It n 1 Ik idciililiL 1 w di j \ill i l 
^ ilkd \ \K idi i which IS ten 
nilcs n '»nh c ist ot KisO 


1 IS icntiont d Ih d il v', 1 ilnal 
td in kdiksiMiki which 
c( ni to be L v\rong ic idinj^ 
tor k il ip ik ip ith ik 1 It 
1 i\ pc modern im ipindi 
win h 1 111 Ih vicindv ot 

I)e\ di 

I ht 1 icn it c nor o tins [ilacx 
ith P III «n n Ihisiri 
i did doc not SCI in to be 
ct fI (.( It ni IN tK n or 
iKctl^ iuenlij with i 
\ flla^ c } ill i in (he »i\ II i| I 
j ur i \ 1 lx u niL dose 

ithnit> to til n 1 n 

Plot \ k die sine 1 P icJcri i 
mIIii Cl i link o Ith of 
Sfv 1 hae ifHi 

it In to (he northwest ot 
SdiKir Ip idr ika ot the grant 

Nc II \ il ibhi li n lit identi 
tied vs th P icnhc un i pi itc 
three miles to ihi i o th west 
ot \ ila 

On the western border of 
Anum inji sth di It is possible 
thd this pi lec was the sinie 
as Pip ill i, ibouT fourteen 
miles south we t ol Amreli 


It was to the north of Nava- 
gram i Identified with Pal- 
duTid, two miles north-west of 
Barodd 

Not very far from Khetaka and 
^ivabhdgapura It may be 
identihed with Pandu, seven 
miles north-west of Kalad 


Keii rente 

M 59 

76 

( 44 

61 64 


6S 


54 


67 




13. 18 
59 


59. 93 
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ANCILNI HISTORY 

OF SAURASHTRA 


Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Idcntilication tind remarks 

Reference 

Puranaka . 

Kalapakapathaka m 
Surastra. 


63. 12 

Purmkala 


Twc') grants were issued from 
this place. 

71, 73, 81 

Pu^amitra .. 


Probably in the vicinity of 
Chblila. 

43 

Pul^yasambapura . . 


The donee emigrated from this 
place and settled at Valabhi. 

64, 77 

Rbhanaka . . 

Rohanaka Pathaka in 
Surastra. 

It may be identilied either with 
Rohani, twenty-one miles 
south of Dhblka, and eleven 
miles north-west of Cambay 
or with the village Rohi^ala, 
which is sixteen miles south¬ 
east of Bolal and less than ten 
miles from Vala. However, as 
the grant was made to the 
Vihara in Valabhi itself the 
latter idcntilication appears to 
be more appropriate as it was 
nearer to (he donee's place. 

49 

Rohiniyarja. 

Nagarakapathaka in 
Khctaka. 

it IS to the south of Dcyapalli 
and may be identified with the 
abovementioned Rohanj, two 
miles away from Nara ~a 
station of the Pctlad-Cambay 
Railway line. 

72 

Rokl^asaka . . 

Kasadraha in Khctaka. 

It may be identified with Radhu, 
a village seven miles south¬ 
west of Khcda, and fourteen 
miles from Kasaudra. 

67 


Samhapallika in 

Khctaka in Surastra. 

This seems to have been the 
easternmost pathaka of Khc¬ 
taka and probably adjoins the 
Suryapura visaya. Sihodas, 
which IS five miles away to the 
south of Desar, possibly re¬ 
presented Simhapallika. 

63 

Samapadravataka . 

Anumahji Sthali 


18 

Samihambara 

Hastavapra . . 

Near findspot of the plate Aiavej 11, 12, 15 
at a distance of ten miles there 
is a village named Samadhiala 
which may be identified with 
Samihambara. 

Sampadravitaka. ,. 


In the vicinity of Pippalarun- 
khari. 

70 



LIST ()| PLACL-NAMIS 


:k»!» 


Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Safigamanaka 

Mandali in Sura^tra . 


18, 20 

Jiankarvataka 

Hastavapra . . 

Donee's residence. 


^ankaravataka 


It lay not far from picsent-day 
Madkana (incidental refer¬ 
ence IS made to this place in 
the Valahhi grants). 


Santa put ra 

Hastavapra 


61 

Saptavasadi 

Madasaraslhali in 

Surastra. 

It lav to the north of Madsar. 

69, 77 

Saraj'wativatika 


The village is mentioned along 
with ancilhcr village Sarniham- 
bara. 

15 

Sargapun 


It was near N*nalakhi (near 
Vanthali). 


Sarkarapadraka 

Kalapakapathaka in 
Surastra 


63 

Savanadika 


The grant was issued Irom a 
militarv camp at this place. 

It may be identified with 
Savalkot, a place near the 
findspot of the grant, li is nine 
miles to the north of Kamlcj. 

93 

Sihamiinijja 

Kolamba 

Identified with Sihiinj. 

64 

Sihanaka 

Baravana in Sina^tra. 


69 

Simhapura 

Hastavapra ,. 

Donee's residence. Modern 

Sihor, a iiiriction of the Bhava- 
nagar Stale Railway, fourteen 
miles south-east ol Valabhi 
and twenty-one miles north¬ 
west ol Hastavapra, 

3, 9, 87 

Sinihapura 


Identified with Sihor, twelve 
miles fiom Vala. It was the 
original capital of the Ghohi- 
lots before Bhavanagar w'as 
founiled. 

3, 8, 63 

7, 17 

Sirisimhinika 


It lay near Kapadvanja* 

52, 58 

^ivabhagapura 

^ivavhagapura Vi«;aya 

The Visaya lay to the north-east 
of the Bharukachchha vTsaya, 
The headquarters Sivabhaga- 
pura have been identified with 
^ivaraiapura, sixteen miles 
south-east of Halol. 

58 

^iva Kapadraka , 

Antaratra in Surastra. 


23 
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\N<llNr HISTORY OI SMIRASIIIRS 


Name ot tht 
plact 

Territorial division 

Ideiuitie ttion and remarks 

Reference 

Sivair itijjdgrani i 


M iv he iIk same is modern 
\ isali dl u Lusdi which is 
sc\cn miks to the north-east 
ol Poit Albert Vil'op 

74 

Sradhika 


At a disi nice ot one mile to the 
c ist oi Vnti theie is a village 
n imcd Sadlii winch may be 
identilied with Sradhika It is 
"•even inei a h «lt miles away 
from the Imdspol oi the plate 
An istu 

78 

Sur>adcs i 


May be ideiUitied with Sui jiali 
(which ma\ h i\c been another 
name lor Suiya palli) the 
pi ice 1 r a disi mee ol two 
miles to limbadi the find 
spell 

2^ 

Sill yapura 

Siirvapura \isa>i Ml 
jncludtd (joth ira 

ind i unavada state ) 

It V, o the hv idquiilers ol the 
\istv.i Jl e in be ideniified 
with Sardi, ivillaee lour miL 
te' the e isi ot Shalcra, i si i 
non between (lodm and 

1 unavada It is eleven miles 
iway rit:)m Ciodra xnd 1 una 
vada 

8^ 

Fabh igrama 


Identifieu with Timba 

Dvi 

Tapasa Pillika 

Nagarak ipathaka 
Sura^tra 

fhe headejuarters ol the Nigi 
r ika pathaka have been identi- 
lied with Nagira, a place 
which IS at a distance ol two 
miles to the north ot C ambav 

It is iwentv-live miles away 
Irom Kheda The pathaka 
seems to t-ie the southernmost 
pathaka ot Khctaka :ihara. 


Tapasiya .. 

Hastavapra .. 



Thanaka 


This place was on the Paprimati 
river and has been identified 
with Than, a station on the 
Morbi Railway. 

31, 36 

Tramadia .. 


Near Anumanji in Amreli It 
may be the same as Travada, 
ten miles south-west of 
Am roll 

52,44 

Tranonadi .. 

Anumafiji Sthali 

Donee’s residence. 

44 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Trisahghamaka 

Hastavapra 

It has been identified with Tarsa- 
mia, three miles south-east of 
Bhavanagar and about four 
miles north-east of Hathab. 
According to information 
gathered by Jackson, a temple 
of Kottara Devi stood at this 
place. 

1, 50, 58 

Dchchhapadraka .. 

Piinyanaka in Suras- 
tra. 


33, 40 

Udrapadraka 


.... 

39 

Udumbara .. 


Four bralmianas are mentioned 51, 52, 56 
as emigrants from this place. 

LJisihgha 

— 

It was near the village Kundhaj. 

86 

Ujjaini 

Malava (was to the 
east of Valabhi). 

Capital of Malavaka. 

44 

Unnatla 

« « • 4 

Near Veraval in the vicinity of 
Dombhigrama or Maliya. It 
may be identified with Una 
near Dilonadar. 

23 

I'ppalahcta. . 

Uppalaheta Pathaka.. 

It was the headquarters of the 
Pathaka and may be identified 
with Upleta in the Thasara 
taluka. The village is five 
miles to the south-east of 
Thasara, thirty-five m ilcs from 
Kheda and thirteen miles from 
Alina, the findspot of the 
grant. The Uppalaheta patha¬ 
ka was situated in the west of 
the abovementioned Sami- 
pallika pathaka. 

88 

lUtapalaka -. 


It was near Bhattiinaka, and it 
may be identified with Udavi, 
near Kamlej, which is seven 
miles from Bhavanagar and 
thirteen miles from Vaja. 

34 

Vadelasomalika .. 


It lay to the west of Sihamuhuja 
which is identified with Sihuiy 
or Sunj, a place seven miles 
to the east of Ahmedabad. 
VaddasomalikS has been 
identified with Vant^vali. The 
donee of the grant resided 
very near this viUage. 

64 


21 
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Name of the 
place 


Territorial division Identification and remarks Reference 


Vahuvdtaka Suryapura Visaya On the bank of the river 87 

Vappoika. It is tentatively 
identified with Bhaliawad in 
the Dohad taluka. It is also 
possible that the place is now 
called Vauia, a village one and 
a quarter miles to the west of 
Liinavada. The Veri river 
flows by its side. 


Valabhi 

Suristra 

Capital of the Maitraka king’s 13, 14,35, 



modem Vala. 

40 

Valapadra ., 


Near Chhadukapadraka in the 
Hastavapraahara. Tt may be 
identified with Valavad, two 
miles west of I^ihor. 

39 

Valaprajyaka 


This village was, as the grant 
records, near a well-known 
place the name of which 
cannot be deciphered. 

14 

ValapuUika.. 

Vatapalli in Sura§tra. 

This sthali comprised the tri- 

19, 39 


angular tract between Ooras, 
Lusdi and Katpur in the 
Mahuva district of the Bhava- 
nagar state. This is indicated 
by the identity of some village 
in this sthali. The place may 
be identified with Vadia, at a 
distance of two miles to 
not th-cast. 


Vam^katta 

Hastavapra .. 

Donee’s residence. 

71, 86 

Vam§akatta 


Probably it was situated next to 35, 71, 86 
Talaja, the site of VanSakata. 

Vanditapalli 


It was a place from where a 
grant was made and it may 
have been near Nbgava. 

52, 60 

VarShammanika . 

Kalapakapathaka in 
Sura$tra. 

The phrase “ SurasUakasala 
Kalaksyodaka praboddha ” 
seems to be a wrong reading 
for “ Surastresur Kaiapaka 
Pathaka.” 

67 

VarddhamSna 


The donee migrated from this 
place which is the same as 
Vadhavana. It was the capital 
of the Chapotakas under 
Dharanivaraha. The town is 
named after Varaddhamana 
Suri, the last of the Jaina 
Tirthankaras. Merutunga, the 
famous Jaina writer, resided 
at this place. 

85, 86 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Vardhamana 

Vardhamana bhukti 

in Surastra. 

Identified with Vadhavana. 

75, 7 

Varohataka 


It was to the east of Navagrama, 

59 

Vasukiya 

Aksasaraka in 

Hastavapra in 
SurasU-a. 

.... 

9 

Vatadraka 

Ghasaraka Pathaka in 
Sura§tra. 

Probably the same as the place 
called Vadadar, three miles 
north-east of Ki^dd. 

38 

Vatagrania 

. Surastra 

.... 

14,20 

Vatagrama 

Dipanaka Pathaka in 
Valva Kharnbha 

Sthali in Surastra. 


28 

Vatanagara 

V'atanagara Sthah 

Probably to be identified with 
modern Vadadar, ten miles to 
the north of Vanthali. 

39 

Vatanumaka 


It must have been near ^ihor 
and Hathab, as it is mentioned 
along with another village in 
Hathab while the former place 
was the donee’s residence. 

71 

Vatapadraka 


The findspot of the plate men¬ 
tioning this village is Dhank, 
and the grant was made to a 
temple which may have been 
in the present Vedala near 
Dhank. 

9, 39 

Velapadra 

Akijasaraka in 
Hastavapra in 
Sura§tra. 

Donee’s residence. This may be 
the present Vclamcdar, a 
village at a distance of two 
miles from Talaja and about 
twenty miles south-west of 
Hathab. 

9 

Velapadraka 

Jharisthali in Surastra, 

May be the same as Velivadar 20, 24, 4 
in Kathiawad. It was to the 
west of Dadhikupaka as re¬ 
corded by the grant. 

Vijragrama 

Antaratra in Surastra. 


23 

Vikilli^a 

Ghorasa Visaya 

.... 

56 


Viraputra 


Near Madsar. 


30 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Visalapataka 

.... 

To the west of Da^anaka. 

74 

Vi^vapalli 

Kolamba 

It was in the south of Vadda 
somalika and may be identi¬ 
fied with Vansbl, three miles 
south-east of Vantavali. 

64 

Vjtapadra .. 

Aksasaraka in 

Hastavapra in 
Surastra. 

Donee’s residence. This may be 
the present Vclamcdar, a 
village at a distance of two 
miles from Talaja and about 
twenty miles south-west of 
Hathab. 

8 

Vyaghradinanaka .. 

Ghasaraka Pathaka in 
Surastra. 

.... 

86 

Yodhavaka 

Ak§asaraka in 
Hastavapra in 
Sura?tra. 

A Buddhist Vihara was built 
at this place by Skanda- 
bhatta. 

53 
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